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CHAPTER I. 

Of the Origin 0/ the JRotnam, 

THE Romans were puticnlarly deairouB ef b^ 
log thought descended from the goda, as if to hid« 
the meanness of their real ancestry. ^Eneas, the 
ion of Venos and Anchise;), having escaped from 
the destruction of Troy, afler many adventures 
and'dangers, arrived in Italy [a. m. 2294.] where 
he was kindly received by Latinus, king of the 
Latins, who gave him his daughter Lavinia in 
marriage. Tamus, king of the Rutuli, was the 
first who opposed ^neas, he having long made 
pretensions to Lavinia himself. A war ensued, 
in which the Trojan hero was victorious, and 
Turnus slain. In consequence of this, iEneas 
built a city which was called Lavinium, in honor 
of his wife : and sometime after, engaging in an- 
other war against Mezentius, one of the petty 
kings of the country^ he was vanquished in turn, 
and died in battle., aAer a reign of four years. 

Numitor, the fifteenth king in a direct line from 
-^neas, who took poBsession of the kingdom in 
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4 THlE HISTORY OF THl! 

consequence of his father's will, had a brotlic 
named AmnliiiB, to whom he left the treasure 
which had been brought from Troy. As riclie 
but too generally prevail against right, Amuliu 
made use of his wealth to supplant his brother 
and soon found means to possess himself of th< 
kingdom. Not content with the crime of usur< 
|>ation, he added that of murder also. Nmiiitor*< 
sons first fell a sacrifice to bis suspicions ; and tc 
remove all apprehensions of being one duy dis- 
turbed in his ill got power^ he caused Rheu Sil 
via, his brother's only daughter, to become a 
vestal virgin ; which office obliging her to per- 
petual celibacy, made him less uneasy as to the 
claims of posterity. 

His precautions, however, were all frustrated 
in the event : for Rhea Silvia, going to fetch wa- 
ter from a neighboring grove, was met and ravish- 
ed by a man, whom, perhaps to palliate her of- 
fence, she averred to be Mars, the god of war. 
From this congress she was brought to bed of two 
boys, who were no sooner born than devoted by 
the usurper to destruction. The mother was 
condemned to be buried alive, the usual pnnishf- 
ment for veetal^ who had violated their chastity, 
and the twins were ordered to be fLvmfr into the 
river Tyber. It happened at the time this rigor- 
ous sentence was put into eiecntion, that the 
river had more than snially overflowed its banks, 
80 that the place where the children were tfarown 
being at a distance from the *main current, the 
water was too shallow to drown them. In this 
situation, therefore, they continued without harm, 
and, that no part of th^ preservatjoa raij^ht 
Digfed by Google 
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Ynmt its wondera, we are told that they were for 
some time suckled by a wolf, until Faukolas, the 
kind's herdsman, finding them thus exposed, 
brought them home to Aca Laorentia his wife, 
who brought them ap as his own. 

Romolas and Remns, the twins, thus strange- 
ly preserved, seemed early to discover abilities 
and desires above the meanness of their supposed 
origin. The shepherd's life began to du^please 
them ; and, from tending flocks, or hunting wild 
beasts, they soon turned their strength against the 
rohbnrs round the conntry, whom they often stript 
of their plunder to sliare it among their fellow 
shepherds. In one of these excursions, Remns 
was taken prisoneif by Numitor's herdsman, whi> 
brought bin) belbre the king, and. accused Kim of 
being a plunderer. Romulus, however, being in- 
formed by Faustttlusof his real birth, was not re- 
miss in assembling a number of his fellow shcp* 
herrls, who beset the usurper on all sides^ who, du- 
ring his amazement and distraction, was takea 
and slain ; while Numitor, who had been deposed 
forty-two years, recognized bis grandsons, and 
Wa3 once more restored to the throne. 

Nmnitor being thus in quiet possession of the 
kingdom, his grandsons resolved to build a city 
npon those bins, where Uiey had formerly lived 
as shepherds. Many of the neighboring shep* 
herds also, and such as were fond of change, re- 
paired to the intended city, and prepared to raise 
it. In order to proceed in this undertaking with 
all possible solenmity, the two brothers were ad- 
vised by the king to take an omen &om the flight 
of birds, and that he whose omen should be 
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moft faTorable riioold itf all respects direct tlie 
other. In compliaace with thb adviee they both 
took their stations npon different hifis. To Re- 
mus appeared six vultures; to Romulus twi&e that 
number : so that ea^h party thought itself victoii- 
oqs; the one having the first omen, the other the 
most complete. This produced a contest, which 
ended in a battle, wherein Remus was slain; and 
it is oven said that he was killed by his brother, 
who being provoked at- his leaping contemptnonsly 
over the city wall, struck him dead upon the spot. 

Romulus, being now sole commander, and 
eighteen years of age, began the formation of a 
city, that was one day to give laws to the world. 
It was called Rome, after the name of the 
founder, and built upon the palatine hill, on which 
Kie had taken his successful omen [a. m. 8252. 
ante c. 762.] The city was at first almost square, 
containing about a thousand houses. 

It was near a mile in compass, and commanded 
a small territory round it of about eight miles 
over. However small as it appears, it was not- 
withstanding worse inhabited; and the first meth- 
od made use of to increase its numbers, was thm 
opening a sanctuary for all malefactors, slaves, 
and such as were desirous of novelty ; and theso 
came in great multitudes, and cootributerl to in- 
crease the number of our l^pslator's mjw sob- 
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CHAP, a 

I^om the building of Rome to the banish- 
ment of Tarquinitis Superbtu, the seventh 
and last king of Rome^ 

SCARCE was the city raised aboTe lu fbaiuf- 
ation, when its rude inhabitants began to think 
of giving some form to Iheir constitution. 

Romnlua, by an act of great generosity, left 
thern at liberty to choose who ^^ they would for 
their king ; and they in gratitude concurred to 
elect their fouuder : he was accordingly ncknowU 
edged as chief of their religion, sovereign magis- 
trute of Rome, and general of the army, Ber 
skies a guard to attend his person, it was agreed, 
that he should be preceded wherever he wcrt 
by twelve men, armed with axes tied op in a 
bundle of rods, who were to serve ap ciecntion- 
crs of the law, and to impress his new sabjecta 
with an idea of his authority. 

The senate, which was to act as counsellors 
to the king, was composed of an hundred of the 
principal citizens of Rome, conmsting of n»en 
whose age, wisdom, or valor, gave them a natu- 
ral authority over their fellow tubjectJi ; and the 
king named the first senator* and eppointed hiia 
to the ffovemment of the city, whenever war re- 
quired his own absence. The Plebeians, who 
composed the thurd part of the l^slatore, as* 
aemed to themselves the power of aathorizing 
those lews which were passed by the king or the 
•eoote. AU things relative to p^Mce or war, ^ 
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the election of magistrates, and even to th6 
choosing a king, were confirmed by suffrages ia 
(\ie\r assemblies. 

'1 he first care of the new created King was to 
atteiid to the interests of religion : but the pre- 
cise form of their worship .is unhnown. 'lire 
greatest pait of the religion of that age consisted 
ill a firm reliance upon the credit of their sooth- 
sa}er9, who pretended, fiom observations on the 
flight of birds, ai.d the entrails of beasts, to di- 
rect the present, and to dive into futurity. Kom- 
ulus, by an express law, c6mnianded that hd 
election should Ub made, nO enterprize ni:dertak- 
^n, without first consulting them. \\ ives wero 
forbid, upon any pretext whatsoever, to separate 
from their husbands ; while, on the contrary, the 
Iiusbi'.hd wjis empowered to repudiate his wife,- 
ai.d even in son.e cases to put her to deiUh.ljis 
laws between children and their parents were 
yet still n. ore 'severe *, the father had entire pow- 
ei over his cfij^pririg, Lsth of fortune and life ; 
he could s:ell iheni or in, prison them at any. tin o 
of.' theii lives,, or in any stations to which ihey 
were an ivtd. 

After lis endeavors by law to regulate his si:b- 
jects, he next gave orders to ascertain their num- 
bers, 'j he whole iin.ounted to btit three thou- 
sand foot, and ;;boutas ihany hundred horsemen, 
fcap.ble of bearing arms. 'J hese therelbre wero 
divided equally into three tribes, and to each he 
assigned a different part of the city. Each of 
these tribes were subdivided into ten curios, or 
companies, consisting of an himdred men each, 
with a centurion to command it ; a priest, called 
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^^rio, to perform the sacrifices ; and two of ther 
principal inhabitants, called daumviri, to distri- 
bute justice. 

By these vvij^e regulations, each day added 
strength to the new city ; multitudes flocked in 
from all the adj^tcent towns, and it only seemed 
to want woirien to ascertain ks duration. In this 
exigence,- Llomulus by the advjre of the senate^ 
Bsnt deputies among the Sabines, bis neighbors, 
entreating their alliance, and upon these terms 
offering to cement the niost strict confederacy 
with thdirt. The Sabines, who were then con- 
sidered as the most warli'vc people of Italy, re- 
i 'ctod the proposal vtith disdain ; Romulus there- 
Lie proclaimed a feast in honor of Neptune 
througliout all the neigliboring villages, and made 
the most nnigniScent preparations for it. The 
f.Msts were generally preceded by sacrifices, a!nd 
ended in shews of wrestlers, gladiators, aii^ 
clijtriot courses. The Sabines, as he had ex- 
pected, were among the foremost who came to 
Le spectators, bringing their wives and daaghtenr 
with them fo share the pleasure of the sight. In 
the mean time the games began, and, while the 
fc*^rangers were most intent upon the spectacle, a 
number of the Roman youth rushed in among 
them with drawn swords, seized the youngest 
and most beautiful women, and carried them off 
by violeince. In vain the parents protested against 
this breach of hospitiility ; in vain the virgintf 
themselvef) at first opposed tlie attempts of their 
ravishers ; perseverance and caresses obtained 
those f^iVors vvliich timidity at first denied ; so 
thai the betr^ers, Tiom being objects of aversioJi^ 
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Mon becftme the partners of their dearest bftec- 
tiont. A bloody war ensued. The citiee of 
Cenina, Antemna, and Crustumiam, were the 
first who resolved to revenge the oommon cause, 
which the Sabines seenaed too dilatory in pursa* 
ing. Bat rJl these, by naaking separate inroads, 
became a more easy conquest to Roomlas, who 
made the most merciful nse of his victory ; in* 
stead of destroying their towns, or lessening their 
nnmbers, he only placed colonies of Romans in 
them, to serve as a frontier to repress moro dis- 
tant invasions. 

Tatius, kinr of Cares, a Sabine city, was the 
last, althongb most formidable, who nndcrtootc 
to revenge the disgrace his country had suffered. 
He entered the Roman territories at the head of 
twenty -five thoosand men, and, not content with 
a superiority of forces, he added strutagera also. 
Tarpeia, who was daughter to the commander 
of the Capitoline hill, happened to fait into their 
hands as she went without the waiN of the city 
to fetch water. Upon her he prevailed, by meaus 
of large promises, to betray one of the gates to 
his army. The reward she engaged for, was 
wliat the soldiers wore on their arms, by wbicl^ 
she meant their bracelets. They, however, ei- 
ther mistaking her meaning, or willing to punish 
her perfidy, threw their bncklers upon her ns 
they entered, and crushed her to death. The 
Sabines being thus possessed of the Capitoline, 
after some time a general engagement ensued, 
which was renewed for several da^s with almost 
oqna) success, and neither could thmk of submit-. 
tinr ; it was in the valley between the Capitoliat 
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and Quiroal hills, that the last engagement waa 
fovglit between the Romans and Sabmes. The 
engagement waa now become general, and the 
alangbter prodigions, when the attention of botb 
ndes waa saddeniy turned from tlie acene of hor- 
ror before them, to another ; till at length the 
Sabine women, who had been, carried oft by the 
Romans, with their hair loose, and their oma- 
menta neglected, flew in between the combat- 
ants, regardless of their own danger, an^ with 
loiid outcries implored their husbands and th^ 
rJtildren to desist Upon this, the combatants, 
as if by nmtcnl impulse, let fall their weapons ; 
an accommodation ensued, by which it waa 
agreed that Koniulos and Tatias should reign 
jointly in Rome, with eqval power and preroga- 
tive, that an hundred Sabines should be admitted 
into the senate, that thr city should still retain its 
former name, but that thr citizens should be cal- 
led Quiritcs, after Cures, the principal town of 
the Sabines, and that both nations being thus uni- 
ted, snch of the -Sabines as chose it, should be 
admitted to live in and enjoy all the privileges of 
the citizens of Rome, latins was killed about 
five years after by the Lavinians, for having pro- 
tected some servants of his, who had plundered 
them and slain their ambassadors ; so that by 
this accident Romulus once more saw himself soM 
monarch of Rome, 

Successes like these produced an equal shart 
of pride in the conqueror. From being content- 
ed with those limits which had been wisely as« 
aignad to his power, he began to affect absolute 
■way* and to goyera those laws to which be bad 
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liimseif formerly professed implicit obedience. 
The senate was particalariy displeased at his 
conduct, as they found themselves only used as 
instruments to ratify the rigor of his commands. 
We are not told the precise manner which they 
employed to get rid of the tyrant; some say that 
he was torn to pieces in the senate-house; oth- 
ers that he disappeared while reviewin* his army. 
Certain it is, that from the secrecy of the fact, 
and the concealment of the body, they took ocw 
casion to persuade the multimde that he was tak- 
en up into heaven : thus him whom they could 
iiot bear as a king, they were contented to wor- 
ihip as a god. Romulus' reigned thirty-seven 
tears, and after his death had a temple built to 
him under the name of Quirinus. 

Upon the death of Romulus, the city seemed 
greatly divided in the choice of a successor 
[u. c. 38.] The Sabines were for having a king 
chosen from their body, but the Romans coula 
not bear the thoughts of advancing a stranger to 
the throne. In this perplexity the senotors un- 
dertook to supply the place of the king, by tak- 
ing the government, each of them in turn, for 
five days, and during that time enjoying all the 
honors and all the privileges of royalty. This 
new form of government contmued for a year, 
but the Plebeians, who saw that this method of 
transferring power was only multiplying their 
masters, insisted upon altering that mode of gov- 
ernment. The senate being thus driven to an 
election, at length pitched upon Numa Pompilios, 
a Sabine; and their choice was received with 
tmiversal approbation by the people. Nnnift 
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Fompilius, who was now iilM)ut forty, had long 
been eminent for his piety, his jikitrce, iiiodcra- 
tioil, and cxcniphiry hl*e. He was skillod in alt 
tlio ieaniing and pitilo.^ophy of ihu Ssi bines, and 
lived at home tit Cures, contented with a private 
fortune, aiiarnbitious of fti^hcr honors. it waM 
not, tli«r&fore, without reluctance thr.t ho accept- 
ed tlie dignity, which, wlien he did, it produced 
sucii joy, that the people secaicd not so niucii to 
receive a king as a kingdom. No monarch could 
be more proper for them ihiin Numa, at a con^ 
juncture when the government was composed of 
various paliy states lately subdued, and but* ill 
united an!on«; each other: tiiey wantod a ii;ast(?r 
who could )>y l»is laws and piece[)ts so(\en tfjcir 
fierce disjH>sitions, aird by his eAaiiipie itiduca 
them to a love of religion, and every n.ikie;- vir- 
tue. Nunja's whole tii»;e tliertfore was s]!;:jit in 
hispiring his sulsjects with a love oi' pit.'ty, and a 
veiLeration for the gods. 

He built tirany new temples, instituted aacred 
offices and feaf;ts, and the sanctity of his life ^nxQ 
him credit enough to persuade his people that he 
hud a particuhir correspond en<ie with the goddess 
I-lgoria. By her advice he built tiie .ten pie of 
Janus, which wns to be shut in time of peace, 
and open in war ; ho ordained vestal virgin?, 
who, being four in nutnber, had very great pri\ i- 
leges allowed them. Fo.- tho encouragement of 
agncalture, he divided those lands which Ron)u- 
lus had gained in war among the poorer part of 
the people : he regulated the calender, and aboU 
iohed the distinction between Romans and Sa- 
bines, by dividing the people according to their 
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trades^ and compeUiog them to live 
TtioB having arrived at the age of i 
yean, and having reigned forty-three ii 
peace, he died, ordering his body to 
in a stone colBn, contrary to Che costo 
times, and his books of ceremonies, w 
aisted of twelve in Latin, and as many , 
to be buried by his side in another. 

Upon the death of Numa, the governn 
more devolved iqton the senate, and < 
till the people elected TuUos HostiJIios 
king, which choice had also the concui 
the other part of the constitution [v 
This monarch, wIk> was grandson to a r 
man who had formerly signalized himsel 
the Sabines, was every way nnlike his j: 
«>r^ being entirely devoted to war, a 
fond ef enterprize, than even the found< 
en^pire himself had been; so that he onl 
a pretext for leading his forces into tiie i 

The Albans were the first people w 
him an opportunity of indulging his fav< 
clinations. The forces of Uiese two titi 
about five miles from Rome, prepared t< 
the fate of their respecdve kii^oms; fo 
every battle in these times was decisive, 
two armies were for some time drawn ot 
ray, awaitmg the signal to begm, both 
the length of that dreadful suspense, w 
unexpected proposal from the Alban gene 
a stop to the onset. Stepping b betwec 
armies, he offered the Romani a choice < 
ding the dispute by single combat; addin 
<he side whose champion was orercoine 
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labinit to the conqtt«ror« A proposal like this 
suited the impetaous temper of the Roman king, 
and was embraced with joy by hU nibjecCa, 
each of which hoped that he himself should be 
chosen to fight the cause of his country. There 
were at this time three twin brothers in each 
army ; those of the Romans wore called Horatii, 
and those of the Albans, Cariatii, all six remark- 
able for theii' courage, strength and activity, and 
to these it was res'^lved to commit the manage- 
meot of the combat. At length the champions 
mat in combat together ; and each, totally re- 
gardless of his own safety, only sought the de- 
struction of his opponent. The spectators, in 
}>arrid silence, trembled at every blow, and wish- 
ed to share the danger, till fortune seemed to de- 
cide the glory of the field. Victory, that had 
hitherto been doubtful, appeared to declare against 
the Romans ; they beheld two of their ohampi- 
ons lying dead upon the plain, and the tluree Cu- 
riatli, wlio were wounded, slowly endeavoring 
to pursue the survivor, who seemed by flight to 
beg for mercy. Soon however, they perceived 
that his flight was only pretended, in order to 
separate hla antagonists, whom he was unable 
10 oppose united ; for, quickly after, stopping 
Ids course, and taming upon him who followed 
most closely behind, he laid him dead at his feet; 
the second brother, who came to assist bun who 
vfaB faJilen, only sluired the same fate ; and now 
there remained but the last Cuiiatius to conquer,' 
\vhs>^ fsitigued and qmte disabled with bis wounds, 
sk wly came up to offer an easy victorv. He 
vr«« kiUed^^A^flBAifc «>»eii«ta^ «Ule <mm «Mi^ 
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queror exchuming, dTered him as- a vi( 
soperiority of tile Romans, whom m 
ban nriiiy consented to obey. 

Hut none of tlio virtue.* of that 
witliout alloy ; the very hand thut in th 
w.ifj exerted to save his country, was be 
imbrued in the blood of his sister. For, 
triunipiinnt from the Beid, it raised his i 
to behold her bathed in tears , and hunt 
loss of her lover, one of the Coriatii, 
she was betrotfied. This provoked iiii 
the power of sufferance, so that he sle 
a rage. This action greatly displeased tl 
and dre\y on the condemnation of tli 
trates, bat he was pacdoned by making 
peal to the people, llostiliius died, 
reign of thirty -two years ; some say i 
ning, others, with more probaliility, by 

After an interregnum, as in the font 
Annas Marcius, tiie grandson of Nui 
elected king by the people, and the choi 
wards was confirmed by the senate [r. 
As this monarch was a lineal descend.- 
Nnma, 80 he seemed to make him the gre 
of his imitation. He instituted the sacri 
monies which were to precede a declun 
war ; be took every occasion to advise J 
jects to return to the arts of agriculture, 
lay aside the less useful stratagems of war 
iostitutions and precepts were considers 
nighbouring powers ratlier as miu-ks ol 
ardice than of wisdom. The Latins t] 
heffLa to make incursions upon his ter 
^ tboir duccess was equal to their jusli< 
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OBs conouered the LAtins, dc«Croyed their ch1e*» 
removed their inhabitants to Rome, and increas- 
ed hie territories by the addition of part of theirs. 
He quelled alto an insurrection of the Veii, the 
Fidenates, and the Volasci; and over theSabincs 
lie abtni&ed a second triompb. Bat his victories 
over the enemy were by no means comparable 
to his works at borne in raising temples, fortify- 
ing the city, making a prison for malefactors, 
ami building a sea-port at the nooulb of the Ty- 
her, rmllcd Ostia, by which lie secured to his 
Fohj )cts the trade of that river and that of the 
salt pit.H adjirr^ent. 1 hos faavine enriched his 
puhjects, and beantificd the city, he died aHer a 
rf»iirn of twenty-four years. 

laK'ins Tarquiuius PriscaS) whose original 
name was Lnciuiion, and who was appointed 
^uiudiau to tho sons of the late king, took the 
fwrname of Tarquinius from the city of Tarqnin- 
io, froai whence he last came. Hid father was a 
merchant of Corinth, who had acquired eonsideraw 
h!e wealth by trade, and had setteld in Italy upon 
nccoinitcf some Ironblcs at horce [u. c. 188-] 
His son Lncnmon, who inherited his for- 
tune, mnrripd a woinrin r.f family in the city of Tar» 
qniuio; and as his birth, profession, and country, 
were contemptible to the nobles of the place, by bis 
wife> persuasion he came to settle at Rome where 
merit only made distinction. On his way thith- 
er, say the historians j as he approached the city 
j^stc, an eagle, stooping from above, took off his 
hnt, and flying round his chariot for some time 
with touch noise pat it on a^n'w- ^fhis, ma wifo 
Tana<^uil, who it seems was ski..ed m angary, m 
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I 

terpreted as a presage that he should one day 
wear the crown ; and perhaps it was thi< whici* 
finit fired his anibition to pursue it. 
I Ancas being dead, and the kingdom, as q^a) 
devolving apon the senate, I'arquin used all hlF 
toower and arts to set aside tiie children of the 
tote king» and to get himself elei^ted in theh- stead. 
For this, purpose, upon the day appointed for 
election, he contrived to have them sent out of 
the city : and in a set speech to the people, in 
which he urg«d his frieudship for them, the for- 
tune he had spent among thorn, and his knowl- 
edge of their government, he oifered himself for 
tiieir king. As there waK nothing in this har- 
rangue that could be contested, it had the desired 
effect, and the people, with one consent, elected 
Iiim as their sovereign. A kingdom, thus got by 
intrigue, was, notwithstanding, governed with 
equity. In the beginning of ius reign, in order, 
to recompense his friends, he added a hundred 
members more to tlie senate, which made thctn 
in all three hundred. 

I But his peaceful endeavors wore soon inter- 
rupted by the inroads of his restless neighbors, 
particularly the Latins, over whom he triumph- 
ed, and whom he forced to beg n peace, lie 
•then turned his arms against the Sabines, who 
had risen once more, and hud passed over the 
river Tyb<jr ; bat Tarquin, attacking them with 
vigor, routed their army ; so that many who es- 
caped the sword, were drowned in attempting 
to cross over, while their bodies and armour, 
floating down to Rome, brought news of the 
victory even before the mcstfcngers could anive 
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that were sent with the tidings. Hiese eoii- 
qoests were followed by sev^enil ttdvttntiigen 
over the Latin?, from whom he took many 
towns, though withont gaining any decisive vic- 
tory. Tarqain having thus fbrced his enemies 
into snbmisision, was resolved not to let hb sub- 
jects corrupt ill indolence, but undertook aad 
perfected several public works for the conven- 
ience and embellishment of the city. 

In htstime also, the augurs came into great 
increase of reputation, and he found it his ^near- 
est to promote the superstition of the people, as this 
was in iact but to increase their obedience. Tan- 
aquil, his wife,- was a great pretender to this art ; 
but Aocins Naevis was the most celebrated adept 
of the kind that was ever known in Home. Upon 
a certain occasion, Tarquin being resolved to 
try the augur's skill, asked him, whether wliat 
he was then pondering in his mind could be ef> 
fected? Naevia having oxamtued his auguries, 
boldly affii-mcd that it might :'*VVhy then,*' cries 
the king, with an insulting smile, " 1 had thoughts 
of cutting this whetstone with a razor." "Cut 
boldly," replied the augur ; and the king cut it 
through accordingly. Thfcnce forward nothiag 
was undertaken in Rome withont eoAsuIling the 
augurs, and obtaining their advice and approba- 
tiun. { 

Tarquin was not content with a kingdom with* 
out also the ensigns of roytihy. In imitation d€ 
the Lydian kings he assumed a crown of goM, 
an ivory throne, a sceptre, with an eagle on the 
top, and robes of purple. It was, perhaps, the 
sp)«idor of these royalties that first raised the en*^ 
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\y •£ the late kind's sons, wlio had now for aUovo 
thirtj-soven years qaietly subnritted to his gov- 
ernment. His design also of adopting Servins 
Tullius, his son in luw, for his snccessor, might 
have contributed to inflame their resentment. 
\¥hatcvcr was the cause of their tardy vengeance, 
they resolved to destroy }um ; and at last fonnd 
moans to cflcct their purpose, by hiring two ruf- 
fians, who, demanding to speak with the king, 
pretending that tliey came for justice, struck Iiiiu 
dead in his palace with the blow of an axe. The 
lictors, however, who waited upon the person of 
the king, seized the murderers, who were at- 
tempting to escape ; they were put to death : 
hut the sons of Ancus, who were the instigators, 
Ibund safety by flight Tims fell Lucius 1'ar> 
quittias, sumamed Priscus, to distinguish him from 
one of his successors of the snme name, nged fifty 
six years, of which he had reigned thiily-cight. 
The report of the murder of Tarquin, tilled all 
hie subjects with complaint nnd indignation, wliilo 
the citizens ran from every quarter of the palace to 
learn the truth of the account or to take vengeance 
on the assassins £u. c. 179.] In this twniuU, Tana- 
quil, widow of the late king, considering tiie dan- 
ger she must incur in case the eon^^pirators shcnld 
succeed to thecrown, and desirous of having her 
son in law for his successor, with great art dissem- 
bled her sorrows as well as the king's death; 
She assured the people from one of the windows 
of the palace, that be was not killed but stunned 
by the blow ; that ho would shortly recover ; and 
that» in the mean time, he had deputed his pow- 
er to Senius Tullius, his son in law. Serriu^ 
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aooordiogly, as it had been agreed upon betwetn 

them, iasued from the palace, adorned with en- 

'*■■ signs of royalty, and preceded by hia lictora, and 

* -went to dispatch some affairs that related to the 
' public safety, still pretending that he took all hb 

instructions from the king. This scene of dis- 
\ gimulation continued for some days, till he had 

• made his party good among the nobles ; when 
- the death of Tarquin being* publicly ascertained, 

4 Ser^ius came to the crown, solely at the senate'* 
appointment, and without attempting to gain the 
soifrages of the people. 

Servius was the son of a bondwoman, who 
had beeQ taken at the sacking of a town belong- 
ing to the Latins, and was born whilst his mother 
' was a slave. While yet an infant in his cradle, 
a himbent flame is said to have played round his 
head, which Tanaquil converted into an omen of 
future greatness. Upon being acknowledged 
as king, the chief object of his reign was to in- 
crease the power of the scmtte, by depressing 
that of the people. The populace, who were 
unable to see into his design, conferred upon 
him a full power of settling the faxes as he should 
think proper. And accordingly, as he insisted 
that they shou'U pay their i;ixes by centuries, he 
, comtimnded that they should give their votes in 
: all public tran!?actions by centuries also. In for- 
j mor d'^liberatio ns each citizen gave his suffrage 
singly, and the numbers of the poor always car- 
ried it against the power of the rich ; but by tlie 
regulations of Ser\-ius, the senate was made to 
consist of a greater number of centuries than »ii 
Iho ether classes pat together, and thns en^' 
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outweighed them in every contention. In order 
to aeoertftin the decreoee or deea^ of his snb* 
jacti and their fertnnes, he instituted another 
regvlatiun, which he called a lustmm. By this 
all the citizens were to assemble in the Ciunpas 
Martius, in complete arnioor, and in their respec- 
tive ciuMses, once in fixe years, and there to give 
an exsxt account of their faniiUes and fortune. 

Having tlius enjoyed a long reign, spent in 
settling the <lotnestic poltey of the state, and also 
vuyt iiiMtteiitive to foreign concerns, he conc^^ved 
rensouable hope:^ of concluding it with tranquility 
iiud ease. I!e hnd even thought;} of laying down 
liis power, and, having formed the kingdom in- 
to a republic, to retire into ohscnrity ; but so 
generous u dcijign was frustrated cro it ctiuld be 
^ut HI executicii» 

111 the beginning of bis reign, to secure his 
tbroDo by every precaution, he had married his 
tv»o dnugbtpra to the two gruiidsons of Tarquin ; 
and a.s h« knew tluitthe women were of opposite 
dispositions as well as their intended husbands, 
he resolve<l to cross their tempers by giving them 
to him of ti contrary torn or temper : her tliat 
was meek and gentle, to him that was bold and 
furious ; her that was ungovernable and proud, 
to him tliat was remarkable for a contrary char- 
acter r by this he supposed that each would correct 
tho failing of the other, and the mixture would 
l)e productive of concord. Tlie event how- 
ever proved othenvise. iJbcius, his haughty aon 
in law, soon grew displeased ivilh the mecknees 
of hb eonsorf, and placed his vrlmic af!cctio«« 
■pon Tiillhi, his brother's yv'ifVf who ansv>er«4 
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his passion with sympathatio ardor. As their 
wishes were ungovernable, they soon resolved 
to break through every restraint that offered to 
prevent their union ; both undertook to murdei 
their consorts, which they effected, and were ac- 
Qordingly soon after married together. A first 
crime ever produces a second : irom the destruo- 
tion of their consorts, they proceeded to conspiring 
that of the king. They began by raising factions 
against him, alledging his illegal title to the crown, 
and Lucius by claiming it as his own, as heir to Tar- 
quin. At length, when he found the senate ripe 
for seconding his views, he entered the senate 
hooae adorned with all the ensigns of royalty, 
and, placing himself upon the throne, began to 
harrangue them upon the obscurity of the king^s 
birth, and the injustice of his title. While ne 
was yet speaking, Servius entered with a few fol- 
lowers, and seeing his throne thus rudely invad- 
ed, oflTered to push the usurper from his seat ; 
bat Tarquin being ii; the vigor of yonth, threw 
the old man down the steps which led to Iho 
throne ; and some of his adherents, being in- 
structed for that purpose, followed the king aa 
he waa feebly attempting to get to the palace, 
and despatched him by the way, throwmg his 
body, all mangled and bleeding, a3 a pqblid 
spectacle into the street. In the mean time, Tal- 
lia, burning with impatience for tlie event, was 
informed of what her husband had done, and 
resolving to be among the first who should salute 
him as monarch, ordered her chariot to the sen* 
ate house : but as her charioteer approached tb« 
place where the old king her father** body la/ 
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«Kpo«6d aod blodr, the man, all amazed al 
tnhnf"«n spectactey and not wHltogto trai 
upon it with hu horses, offered to torn ant 
way : this only served to increase the fierce 
of iier anger ; she threw the footstool at his 1: 
and ordered him to drive over the dead I 
without hesitation. This was the end of Sc 
Tnlltna, a prince of eminent jostice.and moi 
tion, after a useful and prooperoos reign of 
four years. 

Lucius Tarquinins, afterwards called Pu] 
us, or the Proud, having placed hiubclf 
the throne, in conseqaence of this violent attc 
was resolved to support his dignity with the 
violence with which it was acquired [u. c. * 
Re^rdless of the senate or the people's n 
bation, he seemed to claim the crown by ai 
reditary right,and refused the late king's b 
under pretence of his being an usurper. A 
good part of mankind, however, looked 
this accession with detestation and horror ; 
this act of inefficient cruelty only served to 
firm their hatred. Conscious of this, he o 
ed all such as he suspected to have been att: 
to Servius to be put to death : and fearini 
natural consequences of hb tyranny, he in( 
ed the suard round his person. 

His chief policy seems to have been to 
the people always employed either in wa 
pnbhc works, by which means he diverted 
attention from his unlawful method of c< 
to the crown. He first marched against th 
bines, who refused tepay hun obedience, 
teon redncecd them to sfibmissioa. He 
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bcgaa a war with th« Volaci, which continued 
lor aome ages alter. The city of the Gabi 
gave bim mach more trouble ; for haviog at 
tempted with aome, loss to besiege it, he wai 
obliged to direct his efforts by stratagem, contra- 
ry to the usual practice of the Romans. lie 
caosed his son ^xlus to counterfeit desertion, 
upon pretence of barbarous usage, and to seek 
refuge among the inhabitant of the place. 
There, by arSnl complaints and studied lamen- 
tations, he so prevailed on the pity of the people, 
as to be chosen their governor, and soon ader 
general of their army. At first, in every engage- 
ment he appeared successful, till at length, find- 
ing himself entirely possessed of the confidence 
of the state, he sent a trusty messenger to his 
father for instructions. Tarquin made no other 
answer than by takbg the messenger into tli€ 
garden, where he cut down bsfore him the 
tallest poppies. Sextus readily understood the 
meaning of this reply, and, one by one, found 
means to destroy or remove the principal wen ot 
the city, still taking eare to confiscate their effects 
among the people. '1 he charms of this divid* 
and kept the giddy populace blind to their ap- 
proaching ruin, till they found themselves at last 
without counsellor or head, and in the end fell 
under the power of Tarquin, without even strik- 
ing a blow. After this he made a league with 
JEqmf and renewed that with the Etrurians. 

But while he was engaged in wars abroad, he 
took care not to anffer the people to oontinne in 
idleness at home. He undertook to build the 
c»pitoI| the foqndation of which had been lai4 m 
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BGdaight was the time in which this ruffian 
it Mfeflt to pat his design into execution, 
ingfonnd means to oonvey himself ii 
clnmber, he approached her bedside 
drawn swerd, and mdely laying his han( 
her bosom, threatened her with instant 
if she offered to resist his passion. Lncr< 
frighteaed oat of her sleep, and seeing d 
near, was yet ine&orable to his desire, till 
told, that, if she would not yield, be woi 
kill her, and tfa«n laying his own slave als 
by her side, h« would report that he hac 
and killed them both in the act of uc 
The terror of infamy achieved what i 
death cou^d not obtain ; she consented to 
•ire, and the next morning he retumad 
camp exulting in his brutal victory. J 
mean time, Lucretia, detesting the light, a 
eolvlng not to pardon herself for the crir 
aoiither, sent for her hasband Cotlatinus 
€>r Sparins her father, to come to her, 
tedelible disgrace had befallen her ^fani 
These instanuy obeyed the sammpns^ br: 
with them Valerins, a kinsman of her fat 
and Junius Brutas, a reputed idiot, whose 1 
Tarqnin had murdered, and who had accidei 
met the messenger by the way. Their a 
only served to increase Lucretia'a poignani 
gnish ; they found her in a state of stedfast 
peration, and vainly attempted to give her r 
**No," said she, '*never shall I &d any 
worth livinc ibr in this life after having lost 
honor. Ton see, my CoUatiniis, a poll 
wretch |>«fore you j oqo wtaM^jperwa has ! 
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theipoilof another^ but whose afiectioM tVttrfl 
n«ver Mtnuiiged from yon. Sextiu, under tbe 
pretendefi veil of friendshij), has this night forced 
from me that treasure which death only can re* 
store ; bat if yoa have the hearts of men, avence 
my caase, and let posterity Juow, that ihe who 
has lost her virtae, hath only death for her best 
consolation." So saying, she drew a poignard 
froin beneath her robe, and instantly plonged it 
into her bosom, expired withoat a groan. The 
company remained for some time fixed in sor- 
row, pity, and indignation ; Spurins and CoUa- 
tinns at length gave vent to their grief in tears ; 
but Bmtos drawing the poignard reeking from 
Lacretia's wound, and lifting it np towards hea- 
ven, "Be witness, ye gods,*' h© cried, "that 
from this moment I proclaim myself the avenger 
of tbe chaste Lacretia's caase : from this moment 
I profess myself the enemy of Tarqoin, and his 
lastfal house : from henceforth this life, while 
life continues, shall be employed in opposition to 
tyranny, and for the happiness and freedom of 
my oinch loved country." A new amazement 
Ecized tbe hearers, to ftid him, whom they had 
hitherto considered as an idiot, now appearing 
in liitf real character, the friend of justice and of 
Ror^e. He told them, that tears and lamenta- 
tions were unmanly when vengence called so 
loud ; and delivering the poignard to the rest, 
imposed the same oath upon them, which he 
himself had just taken. 

Juninn Brutus was the son of Marcus Junius, 
a noble Roman, who was married to the daugh- 
ter of Tarqnmius Priseus ; and for that reason^ 
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tkraiigh a motitr^ of jealousy, #its put to delitii , 
by TaniDin the Proud. Tbis Jimin Brttfnir \md ' 
received on excellent edacntion from his father, 
and had, from nature, strong sense, md an in- 
flexible attachment to Tirtue ; but perceitinj|r that 
, Tarquin had privately murdered his father tfnd 
his eldest brother, he counterfeited himself a 
fool, in order to escape the same danger, and 
thence obtained the surname of Brutus. Tar- 
quin thinking his folly real, despised the man ; 
and, having possessed himself of his estate, kept 
him as an idiot in his house, merely with a fievr 
of making sport for his children. E(rntus, howev- 
er, only waited ihis opportiinity to avenge the 
cause of his family. Wherefore, ordering Lu- 
cretia*s dead body to be brought out to view, 
and exposed in the public forum, he inflamed 
the ardour of the citizens by a display of the 
horrid transaction. He obtained a decree of 
the Senate, that Tarquin and his family should 
ho for ever banished from Rome, and that it 
should be capital for any to plead for, or to at- 
tempt his future return. Thus this monarch who 
had now reigned twenty-five years, being ex- 
pelled his kingdom, went to take refuge with 
his family at Cira, a little city of Etruria. In 
the meaa time the Roman army made a tniee 
with the enemy, and Brutus was proclaimed 
deliverer of the people. 
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CHAP. IIL ?. 

Frotn thf banishment at Tarquint to thi 
appointment of thefitat Dictator 

The regal power bci^^ overthrown, a form of 
government nominally repubhcAn, was sobatitated 
in its room [cr. c. 245.] The •enate, however, 
reserved hy far the greatest share of the antbority 
to themselves, and decorated their own body 
with all the spoils of deposed Lconarchy. — 
The centuries of the people chose O-om among 
the senators, instead of a kmg,two annual magis- 
trates whom they called consols, with power eqaal 
ro thut of the regal, and with the same privileges 
Aiid ensigns of authority. Bmtus, the deliverer of 
Iiis coantrr, and Collatinns the hasband of Lu- 
cretiu, were chosen first consuls in Rome. 

Fnt this new republic, however, which seem- 
^ so grutefnl.to the people, had like to have 
been destroyed in its very commencement. A 
party was formed in Rome in favor of Tarquui. 
^oilie younff men of the principal families in the 
state, who nad been educated about the king, 
and had shared in all the luxuries of the court, 
andertook to re-establish monarchy. This party 
lecretly increased every day ; and, what may 
create our surprize, the sons of Brutus himself, 
and the Aquilii, the nephew of CoUathiQS, were 
among the number. Tarquin, who was informed 
of these intrigues in his favor, sent ambassadors 
from Etraria to Rome, under a pretence of re- 
claiming the crown, but m reality with a design 
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to give spirit to hii fAction. But the wh< 

spiracv was discovered by a slave who h 

dentally hid himself in the room where I 

epirators used to assemble. Few situatioi 

have been more terribly affecting than 

Brutus, a father, placed as a judge u] 

life and death of his own children, imp< 

justice to condemn, and by nature to spa 

The young men accused, pleaded not) 

themselves, but, with oonscioos guilt, 

their fssntence in silence and agony. T\ 

judges who were present, felt all the { 

nature ; CoUntinns wept, and Valerius c( 

repress his sentiments of pity. Brulus 

seemed to have lost all the softness of hi 

and with a Ptern countenance, and a 

voice that marked his gloomy resolut: 

manded of his sona, if they could inr 

defence to the crimes with which they h 

charged. Thi^ demand he made thrco 

times ; but, receiving no answer, he a 

turned himself to the executioner : * 

cried he, "it i.s your part to perform tli 

Thus saying, he again resumed his sent 

air of determined m.ijesty ; nor could 

sentiments of paternal pity, or imploring 

the people, nor yet the complaints of tl 

men who w^re preparing for executii 

the tenor of his resolution. The exet 

having stripped them naked, and then 

them with rods, presently after behende< 

Brutus all the tune beholding the cruel 

cle with a steady look and unaltered coun 

while the multitude gazed on with all th 
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tioiis of pity, terror, and admiration. AU Tar- 
qu'ui's hoped of an insurrectiuu in the city in his 
fUvoitr being thus overthrowa» he was now re* 
solved to force himself upon hia former throao 
by foreign assistance, and to that end prerailed 
ttpon the Veians to assist broiy and with a consid- 
erable anny advanced towards Rome [v. c. 246.] 
The consals were not remiss in prejNirations to 
oppose him. Valerius conmianded the foot, and 
nruttfc^ being appointed to head the cavaky, wcfnt 
oat to meet liiiu on tlie RA)aian borders. A runs, 
tlie sou of Tarquin, who comniauded the cavalry 
for hiH ilcther, seeing Brutus at a dJataQCOy was 
resolved, by one ^re^ft attempt, to decide tlie 
fute of tlie day, before the engaging of the arui- 
jcs : wherefore, spurring on his horse, he fnade 
Cov\^rds him with ungovernable fury. Bratas» 
who perceived !iis approacii, skigled oat from 
the ranks to meet him, and both met with such 
rage, that eager only to assail, and thovghtless of 
defending, they bolh fell dead upon the field to* 
gether. A bloody battle ensued, with equal 
slangiiter on both sides : but the Remans re* 
uiabing in possession of the field of battle, claim- 
ed the victory; in consequeuee, Valc^iiu return- 
ed in triumph to Rome. | 
In the mean time, Tarquin, no way intimida- 
ted by his misfoTtanes, prevailed upon Porsennay 
one of the kings of Etruria, to espoase \ua canse ,' 
and in person undertake his quarrel. This prince,' 
equally noted for courage and conduct, marched 
directly to Rome, with a m^merouii army, and^ 
laid uego to the city» while the terror of hi* 
name aad his arma^fiHed u!l ranks of people w>th 
3 
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dismay. The siege was carried on with vigour r 
41 farioufl attack was made upon the place; the 
two consuls opposed in vain, and wore carried 
off wounded from the field; while the Romans, 
flyiog in great consternation, wero pursued by 
the enemy to the bridge, over which, both vic- 
tors and vanquished were about to enter the city 
in the confusion. All now appeared lost uiid 
over, when Horatius Cooler, who liad been pla- 
ced there as a centinel to defend it, opjiosed 
himself to the torrent of the enemy, .and assi;?teil 
only by two more, for soinc tisnc sustained the 
whole fury of the assault, till tlie brid^a waii 
brdken down behind him : when he fouiid tlie 
communication thus cut off, plunging with Im 
arms into the torrent of the Tvber, he svv.un 
back victorious to his fello\v soldiord, and w as 
received with just applause. 

Still, however, Porsenna was delermi'ied upon 
taking the city; and though five hundred of his 
men were slain in a sally of the Uotnans, he re- 
duced it to the greatest straits; and turning the 
siftge into a blockade, resolved to take it by fa- 
mine. The distress of the besieged soon began 
to be insufferable, and all things seemed to threat- 
oa a speedy surrender, when another act ot 
fierce bravery, still superior to that which had 
saved the city Ijee&re, again procured its safety 
and freedom. 

' MutiuA, a youth of undaunted courage, was 
resolved to rid his country of an em-emy that 
so sorely continued to oppress it; and for this 
purpose, disguised m the habit of an Etrurian 
peasant, entered the camp of the enemy, resolv- 
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iDg to die or to kill the king. With this resolutioa 
iie made up to the place where Porsenna was 
paying his troops with a secretary by his side; 
bat mistaking the latter for the king, he stabbed 
him to th« heart, and was immediately appre- 
hended and brought back into the royal presence. 
Upon Porsenna's demanding who he was, and 
the cause of so heinous an action, Mutius, without 
reserve, informed him of his country and his de- 
sign, and at the same time thrusting his right hand 
into a (ire that was burning upon the altar before 
liim, *' You see," cried he, ** how little I regard 
the severest punishment your crujslty can indict 
upon me. A Roman knows not only how to 
act, but to safter. I am not the only person you 
have to fear : three hundred Roman youths iilvo 
me have conspired your destruction; therefor*3 
prepare for their attempts.*' 

Porsenna, amazed at -so much intrepidity, had 
too noble a mind not to acknowledge merit tho* 
found in an enemy; he therefore ordered him to 
be safely conducted back to Rome, and offered 
the besieged conditions of peace. These were 
readily accepted on their side, being neither hard 
nor disgraceful, except that twenty hostages were 
demanded; ten young men, and as many virgins, 
of the best families in Rome. But even in this 
instance alsw, as if the gentler se^ were resolved 
to be sharers in the desperate valour of the 
liiBes, Cielia, one of the hostages, escaping from 
her guards, and pointing out the way to the rest 
of her female companions, swam over the Tyber' 
on horseback, amidst showers of darts Q-om the 
eaeooy^ and presented herself to the consul. 
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Tilts magistrate, fearing the consequences oC 
detaining her, had her sent back : upon which 
Porsenna, not to be outdone in generosity, not on- 
ly gave her liberty, but permitted her to chuso 
such of the hostages of the opposite sex as slie 
should think fit tt) attend her. On her part, slie', 
with all the modesty of a Roman virgin, chose 
only such as were under fourteen,, alledging, that 
their tender age was least capable of sustaining 
the rigours of slavery 

Tarquinby nietms ef h» sen-ih4aw,Maniliii89 
once more stirred vpthe Latins to espouse his in- 
fcrest, and took the most coiiveiiient opportunity 
when the Phheians were at variance with the 
senators, concerning the payment of their debts. 
These rcfut^id lo go to war ufiles» their debts 
were remitted u]»on their return : so that the coifc- 
suls, finding thoir authority insufficient, offered 
the people to elect a temporary magistrate, who 
thould have absolute power', not onW ovet aU 
ranks of state, iSut even over the laws themselTes. 
To this the Plebeians readily coostnted, wil- 
ling to give up their own power for 1^ saJce ot 
abridging that of their superiors. Inconse- 
quence of this, Lacgins was created the fint dic- 
tator of Rome ; for so was his h^hefiioe called, 
being nominated to it by his colleague in the con- 
sulship. Thus the f^OTp^, who oonld not bear 
to hear the name of king even mentioned, resd- 
ily submitted to a magistrate possessed oF saich 
greater power : so much do the namttt of thinjss 
mislead us, and so little ia any form of girvem | 
ment irksome to the people when it ceittcide& 
with their prejudices. ^. 
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CHAP. IV. 

f)rom the creation of &ie fir^ IHctatar, ta 
the electwn of the Tri^une^ of the Fcaple. 

La&oius being now created Dictator, enter- 
ed npon his eflice, aarrounded with Uctons, ond 
all the ensigns of ancient royalty, and seated 
npon a throne in the nudstof the people, order- 
ed the levies to be made in the manner of the 
king*8 of Rome. The populace looked with 
terror on a magistrate wh^m thej had invested 
with nncontrollable power, and peaceably went 
each to nmge himself onder his re.<«pective stan- 
dard. Thas going forth to oppg^te t$e eniimy, ha 
returned with his army, and Jbefare bis six 
months wore expired, laid doxp Ib^ dictator^ 
sliip, with the reputation of having ^l%jKjEieised it 
with blameless lenity. '*' '\ 

But, jboagU for this tune the people snbraltted 
to bo W4 forth, yet they were resolved at last to 
ro3ihemse)ye3 from the yoke of their severe 
masters ; and though they conW not get their 
complaints redressed, yet they determmed to fly 
ffom^ thoje whom they conid not move to con*- 
passion. . The complaints, therefore, contuniiiig,' 
thev resolved to qnit a etty which gave them no 
shelter, and to form a new establishment with<« 
out its limits. They therefore, under .the con- 
duct of a plebeian, named Sicmius Bellntns, r^ 
tired to a mountain, from thence called Mens 
tracer, on the banks of the rtver Anlo, within a- 
bout three miles from Rom<»« 

Upon tlie news of thifi delation, thq <jlly wa» 
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filled with tumult and consteniatipn : those wh<i 
wished well to the army made all the attempts 
they could to scale the walls in order to join it/ 
The senate was not less agitated than the rest : | 
some were for violent measures, and repelling 
(brte by force *, others were of opinion thatgen> 
tier arts were to be used, and that even a victo- 
ry over such enemies would be worse than a de- 
feat. At length, therefore, it was resolved to 
send a messenger, entreating the army to return 
home and declare their grievances, promising at 
the shme time an oblivion of all that had passed. 

This message not succeeding, Menenins 
Agrippa, one of the wisest and best of the sen- 
ators, was of opinion thai* the people were to bd 
complied with. 

H was therefore resolved to enter into a trea- 
ty with the people, and to make them such off- 
ers as should induce them to return. Ten com- 
missioner were accordingly deputed, at the 
head AJjvvliom were Largius and Valerius, who 
had been dictators, and Menenius Agrippa, 
equally loved by the senate and the people. 
7i)e dignity and the popularity of these ambassa- 
dors procured them a very respectful reception 
among the soldiers, and a long conference began 
between them. Largius and Valerius employed 
all their oratory on the one hand ; while Siciniu.-s 
and Lucius 'Junius, who were the spokesmen of 
the soldiery, aggravated their distresses with all 
that masculine eloquence which is the child of 
nature. The conference bad now continued for 
a long time, when Menenius Agrippa, who had 
been originally a plebeian himself, a shrewd 
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man, and who consequently knew what kind of 
cloqnence was most likely to please the people^ 
addressed them with that celebrated fablo which 
is so finely told us by Livy. *'In times of old, 
when every part of the body could think for it- 
self, and each had a separate will of its own, 
they all, with common consent, resolved to re- 
volt ngainst the belly; they knew no reason, 
they said, w!iy they should toil from morning to 
night in \u service, wliile the belly in^the mean 
time lay ut it« en.se in the midst of them all, and 
indolently grew ftit upon their labors"; accor- 
dingly, one and all, they agreed to befriend it no 
more. ^ The feet vowed they would no /longer 
carry it; the hands vowed they would. feed it no. 
longer; and the teeth avered they would not 
chew a morsel of meat though it were pl'tced 
between them. Thus resolved, they all for dbiiie 
time shewed tlielr spirit, and kept their word ;.. 
but soon they found, that instead of ^.^^/^rtifyin^r 
the belly by these menns, they only auu.J them- 
s<»!ves ; they languished for a while, and percei- 
ved when too late, that it was owing to the belly 
that they had strength to work, or coorage to. 
nmtiny." 

This fable, t!ie application of which is obvi- 
ous, had an instantaneous effect npon the people.. 
They unanimously cried out that Agrippa should 
lead them back to Rome ; and were making 
preparations to follow him, when Lucius Junius, 
before mentioned, withheld them ; alledging,. 
that though they were gratefull to acknowledge 
tbe kind offers of the senate, yet they bad no 
Aifegnard for the future against their resentment; 
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that therefore it was necessary for the security o 
the people, to have certam officers created annu 
ally from among themselves* who should hav 
power to give such of them i\s should be injure 
redress, and plead the cause of the cemmumtj 

mie people, who are ever of opinion with tli 
last speaker, highly applauded this proposal 
whic^ yet the commissioners. had not power I 
comply with ; they therefore sent to Rome 
take the instructions of the senate, who, wc 
ried with divisions among themselves, and hs 
rased by complaints from without, were resolv 
to have peace at whatsoever price it should 
obtained ; accordingly as if with one voice, tli 
consented to the creation of their new oliice 
who were called Tribunes of the People, Aji 
us alone protesting with vehemence against 
• measure. 

The tribunes of the people were at first fiv 
number, though afterwards their body was 
creased to five mor^, they w^re annually ele( 
by the people, and almost always from t 
body. They at first had their seats place<l 
fore the door of the senate-house, and b 
Called in, they were to examine every dec 
annulling it by the word veto, I forbid it 
confirming it by signing the letter jT, which j 
it its validity. Tins new oflice being thus i 
uted, Sicinins Bellutus, Lucius Junius, C 
Licinius, Albinus, and Icifius Ruga, were 
first tribunes chosen by the sufiTrage of the 
pie. The senate also made an edict con; 
ing the aibolitlon of debts ; ani now all tl 
being adjusted^ both on the one aide nxii 
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•Cher, the people, after having sacrificed to the 
Gods of the moantain, retaraed hack once 
wore in triumph to Uonxe. 

CHAP. V. 

fyom ike creation of the Tribunes to the QP- 
pointmefit of the Detenwiri. 

DuHiiTG the late separation, all ttihige hod 
1 een entirely neglected, and a famine was the 
consequence the ensuing seaaon [r, c. 2^0.] 
The senate did ail that lay in their power to 
remedy the dlstresa ; hut the people pioche«l 
with want, and willing to throw the falaroe on 
any bwt theina<^ve^, ascribed the whole of their 
distress to the avarice of the patricisinf , who, 
having porcbaaed all the com, as was alledged^ 
Intended to indemnify thenii^jlves^for the aboli- 
tion of detbs, by aeirhig itout to great advantage. 
But abandaoce soon after appeased them for a 
time. A large fleet of ships laden with corn 
from Sicily, (a great part of which was a present 
irom Gelon, the king^of that country, to the Ro- 
mans, and tlie rest purchased by the senate wit^» 
the public money) raised their spirits once more. 

Bnt Coriolanus incurred their resentment, by 
4ii8iating that it should wkhQ distribated till the 
grievances of the senate were removed. For 
ibis the tribunes summoned him to a trial before 
the people. 

When the appointed day was. eome all per- 
^ns were $lled with the jireatefst expectations, 
:8uid a vast Cipncoqrse from the adjacent cooatry 
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assembled and fiUed np the fonim.. Coriolanus 
upon this presented himself before the people, 
with a degree of intrepidity that merited better 
fortune. IHs graceful person, his persuasive el- 
oquence, the cries of those whom he had saved 
fr.ou9 the enemy, inclined the auditors to relent 
But being unable to answer what was alledgec 
against him, with a new charge of having embez 
Kled the plunder of Anttum, the tribunes imine 
diately took the votes, and Coriolanus was eon 
demned to perpetual exile. 

This sentence against their bravest ddend< 
Struck the whole body of the senate with so 
row, consternation and regret. Coriolanus nloi 
in the midst of the tumult, seemed an unco 
cemed spectator. He returned home, follow* 
by the lamentations of hundreds of the nu 
respectable senators and citizens of Heine 
take a lasting leave of his wife, his children a 
bis mother, Veturia. Thus recommending ' 
little children to their cai-e, and all to the c; 
of heaven, he left the city without followers 
fortune, to take refuge with Tnllus Altia», a n 
of great power among the Volscians, who u 
him under his protection, and espoused his qi: 
rel. 

The first thing to be done, was to indace 
Volsci to break the league which had been ni 
with Rome, and for this purpose Tullas sent 
ny of his citizens thither, in order to see sc 
games at that time celebrating ; but in the n 
time gave the senate private information that 
strangers .had dangerous intentions of bur 
the city. This had the desired effect ; the ; 
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&te issued on order, that all strangers, whoever'^ 
they were, should depart from Rome before sun- 
set. This order Tullas represented to his coun- 
trymen as an infraction of the treaty, and pro- 
cured an embassy to Rome, complaining of the 
breach, and re-demanding all the territories be- 
longing to the Volscians, of which they had been. 
Tblently dispossessed, declaring war in case of 
a reiuasl : but this message was treated by the 
senate with contempt. 

War being thus declared on both sides, Cori- 
•tannsand Tullns were made generals of tho 
Volscians, and accordingly invaded the Roman 
territories, ravaging and laying waste all sucli 
lands as belonged to the Plebeians, but letting 
those of the senators remain untouched. In tlio 
mean time the levies went sn but slowly at 
Rome. The two consuls, who were re-elected 
by the people, seemed but little skilled in war, 
said even feared to encounter a general whom 
they knew to be their superior in the field. The 
allies also shewed their fears, and slowly brought 
in their succours ; so that Coriolanus continued 
to take their towns ono aflerthe other. Fortune 
followed him in every expedition ; and he was 
now so famous for his victories, that the Volsci 
leil their towns defenceless to follow him into 
the field. * The very soldiers of his colleague's 
army came over to him, and would acknowledge 
no other general. Thus finding himself unop- 
posed in 3ie field, and at the head of a numer- 
ous army, he at length invested the city of Rome 
itself, fully resolved to besiege it. It was then 
that the senate dhd the people una»iimonsly agrc- 
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.location, ip case he shoidd draw off his anny 
i^oriolaiujs received their pro^o^ls at the head o 
his princi^ oificens, and yrith the steroneas o 
' a genend that was to ^\\fi the law, r^osed thai 
jonets. 

^ ^Another embassy was mw sent forth, godjiu 
jipg him not to exact his ,natiye city aoght hi 
^at became Romans to girant Cortolanu 
however, naturally iaflexible and severe^ »t 
perHisted in his former demands, and grants 
them but three days, in which to finish their d 
^lihieratipns. Jn this exigence, aU that was \< 
%va« another d^patatiqn still more solemn th 
either of the Ibrmer^. composed of the paotU 
the priests, and the angnrs. These clothed 
their habits of ceremony, and with a graviS a 
mournful deportment, issued from the city, a 
entered ^he camji of tne conqnerer ; but all 
vain ; they C^a^A him severe and in/Obexible 
before. 

When the pec^le saw them return inefiecti 
\y> they began to give up the commonwealth 
lost Their temples wd:e filled with old m 
With women and coihJUep, who, prostrate 
theu: altars, put up thcur ardent prayers for 
preservation of theff countiy. Nothiag was 
be heard but anguish ^nd lamentatien ; not! 
fo be seen but sceues of affright and distr 
At length It was suggested to them, that v 
could not be effected by the intercession of 
senate, or the adjuraUon of the priests, mLh 
brought about bv the tears of his wife™ or 
commands of ik mother. Thi, 2ep^U 
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seemed^to he relidhed by afl ; and even tfie scn- 
afe itself gave it the sanction of their authority^ 
Vetaria, the mother of Corioianiig, at first inacfe 
some hesitation to nndertarke so pioiu a work^; 
knowing the inflexil)Ie temper of her son, anrf 
fearing only to shew ht^ di^bciriciice in a new 
point of light, by rejr'rting the commaiMU- of a 
parent ' however, siitf'at hist unJerto64i the eni- 
bas:3y, and set forward frcvn the city", accoinpii- 
nie<i by m;iny of the'priacipal matrons of Rome,, 
with Vohi'tmia \\U wife, and his tv^o ciiifdreu. 
Coriohiniw, who at a- cfistancc discovered this 
nioaniftt! train of foiiiaies, w"ii» reswiverf ttx give' 
tlicui a deniul, uud called his ofHcers roond hiui 
to ho wituesseA oi h'k» iresofixtion ; but, when> 
told that Irfe nioliier and' Iris wife were an^ong: 
the nnniber, lie instantly came cEown ii'om liis 
tribunal to meet and embrttce them. At first, 
the wiooieik's tears and embraces took away {Ite* 
peiver of words ; and the rough soldier himself, 
h^ as he was^ coold not refrain from shaiing kk 
their distress. Ceriolanas now seemed' much 
agitated by contendinj; passions ; while his moth- 
er, y^AnO' saw him movea, seconded her words- 
by the most persoasiVe eloquence, her tears ; 
his wife and children hung round him, entreat- 
ing for protKtioii and pity ; wh'de her fair tramw 
her companions, added their lamentfttSbns, and 
deplored their own and their count's distress^ 
Corioluras for a moment was silent, feel- 
ing the strong confiict between honor 
aSi incfiiialflon ; at length, as if roused from:hi» 
dredm, he flew to take upyi mo^er^ who had 
fiAen at hit feet, cryng out> «*0 my mother^ 
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thou hast fsaved Rome, but lost thy son." I 
accordingly gave orders to draw off the arm 
pretending to the officers that the city was a 
strong to be taken. Tulius, who had long em 
ed his glory, was not rcnaiss in aggravating ti 
lenity of his conduct to his countrymen. Upo 
their return Coriolanus was slaiu in an insurrei 
tion of the people, and afterwards honorabi 
buried, with late and ineffectual repeutauci 

Great and many were the public rejoicings i 
Rome upon the retreat of the Volscian army 
but they were clouded soon after by the in 
trigues of Spurious Cassias, who, wanting t* 
make himself despotic by means of the people, 
was found guilty of a number of crimes, all ten- 
ding towards altering the constitution, and wa; 
thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock, b} 
those very people whose interests he Jiad en- 
deavored to extend- 

The year following, the two consuls of the 
former year, Manlius and Fabius, were cited by 
the tribunes to appear before the people. The 
Agrarian law, which had been proposed seme 
time before^ for equally dividing the lands of the 
commonwealth among the people, was the object 
invariably pursued, and they were accused of hav- 
ing made unjustifiable delays in putting it off! 

It seems, the Agrarian law was a grant the 
senate could not think of giving ap to the people. 
The consuls therefore made many delays and ex« 
cases, till at length they were once more obliged 
to have recourse to a dictator, and they fixed 
upon Q,uintus Cincmnatus, a man, who had for 
some time given up all view? of ambition, and 
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retired to his little farm, where the deputies of 
the senate found him holding the plough, and 
dressed in the mean attire of a laboring husband- 
man. He appeared but little elevated with the 
addresses of ceremony, «ind the pompous habiUi 
they brought him ; and upon declaring to him 
the senate's pleasure, he testified rather a con- 
. ccm that his aid should be wanted : he naturally 
i prefercd the cliarms of a country retirement to 
' llie fatig\iing splendors of office, and only said to 
^ liis wife, as they were leading him away, **I fear, 
my Attilla, thut for this year our httle fields must 
v';mnin luisown.*' Thus taking a tender leave, 
'.departed for the city, where both parties were 
♦rongly iuflauied against each other. Howev- 
er, he wus resolved to side with neither ; but by 
;i strict nllention to the interests of his country, 
instojid of gaining the confidence of faction to 
Fcize the esteem of all. Thus by threata, and 
;^weU timed submission, he prevailed upon the 
, tribunes to put off their law for a time, and car- 
i ricd himself so as to be a terror to the multitude 
J whenever they refused to enlist; and their 
3 greatest cncourager, whenever their eubmissiou 
{ deserved it. Thus having restored that tranquil* 
. ity to the people which he so much k>ved him- 
self, he again gave up the splendors of ambi- 
e tion, to enjoy it with a greater relish in his Uule 
larin [tj* c. i96.] 
Cincinnatus was not long retired from his of- 
j fice, when a fresh exigence of the state once 
u more required his assistance ; the i¥lqui and the 
: renewing tlie war, made new inroadi into the 
d territories of Home. Minutius, one of the con- 
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■ala who succeeded Cinckmatiis, wa» sen 
Itbietheni; but being natundly titiiid, am 
wore afraid of being con(](uereci tluia di^n 
victory; his army was driveu into a doH/e b 
two mattataius, from wliicii, extrept tlirou 
enemy, there was uo egress. Tlurf,-J)t> 
the i£qui had" the irfecautiou to CcH'tify, by 
the R^tiian army Wa» so iM»utite4^ hi oi* 
stdeVtet uotUing reiiiaiaed but si»buuewioij 
<HieiTry, famine, or iiimiediate' dBath^ 
kiHglkls wb) fiuud means of gating avra^ 
vat-^ly through the ciie.ny's caDip, vrere tin 
that bi-onght the account of tlii2» disaster to II 
Nothing civuld exceed th« con.steniati<ii» o 
rarrlvs wf people \Thren informed of it : the se 
at tirst tlioaght of the oilier consul; but not I 
lag HttiHcioiii experience of his abiJitie8> t 
unantmootMy turned their eyes upon Cincinua 
and resolved to make him chctator* Ciociiiiial 
the on>y periioi> on wliOrm Rerrne could nowpl^ 
her whole dependence, wa» found, as before,- 
the messengers of the senate, laboriog ia hia J 
tie Beld with cheerfol industry. He was at fii 
astonished at the ensigtis of unbounded powe 
with which the deputies came to invest him; bi 
still more at the approach of the principal of tb 
senate, who came oat to meet him. A d^tj 
M unlooked iibr, however, had no^ect upon tht 
ainiplicity or &e integrity of his manners : and 
being now possessed of absolute power, and cal- 
led upon to nominate his master of the horse, be 
chose a poor man named Tarqnitius, one who 
like himself despised riches when they led to 
iiishenor. Thus the saving a great nation was 
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i1fM)I\-(!(l u]X)n nn husbandman taken from the 
}i!oiigh, and an obscure centind found among the 
dregs of the army. Upon entering the city, the 
tlictutor put on a serene look, and entreated all 
thos« wlio were able to bear arms, to repair be- 
fore sunset to the Campus Martius (the place 
whcro the levies were made) with necessaiy 
.irn;3 and provisions for five days. He put hini- 
sulf Jit the head of these, and marching all night 
with great expedition, he arrived before day with- 
ir. sight of the enemy. Upon his approach, he 
ord'MorJ hi-^ soldiers to raise a loud shout, to ap- 
j*risn ihc consurs ^rray of the "-elicf that was at 

'J'hc A^.qMi were not a little amazed, v\'lien 
tl«»y sav.- the.nselvos between two enemies, but 
:*t!ll n:o:e when ihev perceived Cincinnatus mak- 
ing the stroi?g('}-t rntrrnclinients beyond them, to 
p: cvGni thcL- cscnpo, &nd inclosing them as they 
liad enclosed the consul. To prevent this, a fu- 
rious combat ensued; but the i£qui being attack- 
rd on both sides, and unable to resist or fiy, 
begged a cessation of arms. They offered the 
dictator his own terms; he gave them their lives; 
but obliged them, in token of servitude, to pass 
under the yoke, which was two spears «et up- 
right, and another across, in form of a gallows, 
beneath which the vanquished were to march. 
Their captains and generals he made prisoners of 
war, being reserved to adorn his triumph. As 
for the plunder of the enemy's camp, that he 
gave entirely up to his own soldiers, without ro- 
serving any part for himself, or permitting thos< 
oC the delivered army to have a share. Thus, 
4 
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(lAving rescued a Roman nriny from inevitable 
destraction, having defcutcd h powerful ciiciuy, 
having taken and fortified their city, and, stilt inoro, 
having refused any part of the spoil, he re5igiicd 
his dictatorship after ha\ ing enjoyed it but fourteen 
liays. The senate would have enriched him, but 
he declined their proffers, choosing to retire once 
knore' to his farm and cottage, content with tem- 
perance and fame. 

But this repose from foreign uivasiou did not 
lessen the tumults of the city within. The clam- 
ers for the Agrarian Ia\v stUI continued, and Bti!l 
more fiercely, When Siccius Deut&tus, a piebekm, 
advanced in years, but of an {iduiiiaLlu person 
and military deportment, came forward to enu- 
merate his hardships and his meiils. This cvid 
soldier made no scruple of extolling the various 
achievements of his youth : but indeed his mer- 
its supported ostentation. He hud served his 
country in the wars forty ^cars : lie had been an 
officer thirty, first a centurion, and then a tribune; 
he had fought one hundred and twenty battles-, 
in which by the force .of his single arm, lie had 
saved a multitude of lives; he had gahied fourteen 
civic, three mural, and eight golden crowns, be- 
sides eighty-three chains, sixty bracelets, eigh- 
teen gilt spears, and twenty-three horse trap- 
pings, whereof nine were for killing the enemy 
m angle combat; moreover he had received for- 
ty-five wounds oil before, and none behind. 

These were his honours; yet notwithstandioc 
aU this, he had never received any share of those 
lands which were won from the enemy, but con- 
Unued to draw on a life of poverty and contempt. 
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tories which his valour had won, withont any 
merit to deserve them, or ever having contribu- 
ted to the conquest. A case of so much hard- 
ship had a strong effect upon the multitude; they 
imaDimoosIy demanded that the law might be 
passed, and that such merit should not go unre- 
warded. It was in vain that some of the sen-' 
ators rose up to speak against it; their voices 
were drowned by the cries of the people. When 
reason tiierefore could no longer be heard, pas- 
sion as nsual succeeded; and the young patri- 
cians running furiously into the throng, broke all 
the balloting urns, and dispersed the multitude 
that ofi'ered to oppose thern. For this they were 
»;oine tiaie att.irwards fined by the tribunes, but 
their resolutioti nevertheless for the present, put 
otr the Agrarian law. 

CHAP. VI. 

Frotn the creatioti of the Decenwiri, to the 
extinction of that office. 

The fcommonwealth of Rome had now for 
near siicty years been fluctuating between the 
contending orders that composed it, till at length 
each side, as if weary, were willing to resjpire 
a while from the mutual exertions of their 
chiinis [v. c. 302.] The citizens, now there- 
fore of every rank, began to complain of the 
arbitrary decisions of their magistrates, and wish- 
ed to be guided by a written body of laws, which 
being known, might prevent wrongs as well as 
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pttnis!i them. In this, both the senate and the 
people concurred, as hoping that such laws would 
put an end to the commotions that so long bacl 
harrassed the state. 

It was thereupon agreed that ambassadors 
should be sent to the Greek cities in Italy, and 
to Athens, to bring home such laws from thence, 
as by experience had been found most equitable 
and useful. For this purpose three senators, 
Posthumius, Sulpicius, and Manlius, were fixed 
upon and gallies assigned to convey them agree- 
able to the majesty of the Roman people. 
While they were upon this commission abroad, a 
dreadful plague depopulated the city at home, 
and supplied the interval of their absence with 
other anxiety than that of wishes for their return. 
In about a year the plague ceased and the am- 
bassadors returned, bringing home a body of 
laws collected from the most civili;5ed states oC 
Greece and Italy, which being afterwards form- 
ed mto ten tables, and two more being added, 
made that celebrated oode, called the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, many fragments of which 
remain to this day. 

The ambassadors were no sooner returned, 
than the tribunes required that a body of men 
should be chosen to digest their new laws into 
proper form, and to give weight to the execution 
of them. After long debates whether this choice 
should not be partly made from the people as 
well as the pitricians, it was at last agreed that 
ten of the principal senators should be elected, 
whose power, continuing for a year, should be 
equal to that of kings and consuls, and that with- 
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out any appeal. The persons chosen were Ap- 
pins, and Genutios, who had been elected con- 
suls for the ensaing year; Posthomins, Saipicins, 
and Manlius, the three ambassadors; Sextus and 
Remulus, former consuls; with Julius, Vetarku, 
and Horatitts, senators of the first consideration. 
Thus the whole constitution of the state at once 
took a new form, and a dreadful experiment wae 
going to be tried % of gove;iuns one nation by 
laws formed €'om the manners suid customs . of 
another. 

The decemviri} being now mvested with abso- 
lute power, agreed to take the reins of govern- 
ment by turns, and that each should dispense 
justice for a day. These magistrates for the first 
year wrought with extreme application; and their 
work lieing finished it was expected that they 
would be contented to give up their offices : but 
liaving known the charms of power, they were 
now unwilling to resign it; they therefore pre- 
tended that some laws were yet wanting to com- 
plete their design, and entreated the senate for a 
continuance of their offices; to which that body 
assented. But they soon threw off the mask of 
moderation, and regardless either of the appro- 
bution of tho senate or the people, resolved to 

. continue themselves, against all order, in the de- 
cenrivirate. A conduct so notorious produced 
discontents, and these were as sure to produce 
fresh acU of tyranny. The city was become al- 
most a desert with respect to all who had any 
tiling to lose, and tho decemviri's rapacity wan 

' then only discontinued, when they wanted fresh 
objects to e3«>rcite it upon. 
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* In this state of slaveiy, proscription, and ma- 
toal distmst, not one citizen was foand to atrike 
for his country *8 freedom; these tyrants contintt- 
ed to rule 'without controul, being constantly 
guarded, not with their lintors nione, bat a nu- 
merous crowd of dependents, clients, and even 
patricians, whom their vices had confederated 
round them. In this gloomy situation of the 
state, the JFjqm and Volsci, those constont ene- 
mies of the Romans, undertook their inoarsions, 
resolved to profit by the intestine divisions of the 
people, and advanced within about ten nitles of 
itome. But the decemviri being put in poctscs- 
sion of all the military, as well as of the civil 
power, divided thcil" army into three parts; 
whereof one continued with Appius in the city 
to keep it in owe; the otiier two were command- 
ed by his colleagues, and were led, one against 
the iEqui, and the other against the Sabines. 
The Roman soldiers had now got into a method of 
punishing the generals whom them disliked, by 
suffering themselves to bo vanqnfehed in the 
field. 'lliey put it in practice on ihj? occasion, 
and shamefully abandoned their camp upon the 
approach of the enemy. 

Never was the news of a victory more joyfiil- 
ly received at Rome than tho tidings of this de- 
feat; the genwals as is always the case, were 
blamed for the treachery of their men; Rome 
demanded that they should be deposed, othera 
cried out for a dictator to lead the troops to con- 
ciuest; but among the rest, old Siceius Dentatus, 
the tribune, spoke his sentiments with his usual 
openness; and treating the general with ctll!' 
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tempt, showed all the faults of their discipUnd 
in the camp, and their conduct in the field. Ap^ 
pins in the mean time was not remiss in ohserr- 
iog the disposition of the people. Dentatos ia 
pardcuUr was marked oat for vengeance, and 
under pretence of doing him particular honour, 
he was appointed legate, and put at the head of 
the supplies which were sent from Rome to re* 
jaforce the army> The office of legate was held 
lacred among the Romans, as in it were united 
the authority pf a general with the reverenc^^ 
due to the priesthood. 

Dentatus, no way suspecting his design, went 
to the camp with alacrity, where he was receiT-' 
ed with all the external marks of respect. But 
the generals soon found means of indulging their 
desire of revenge, He was appointed at the 
head of an hundroj} me^ to ^ imd examine a 
more commodious place for encampment, as he 
had very candidly assured the coQunuiders that 
their present situation was wronjg The soldiers, 
however, who were given as his attendants, 
were assassins; wretches who had long been^ 
ministers of the vengeance of the decemviri, and 
who now engaeed t6 murder him, though witl| 
all those Apprehensions, which his reputation a^ 
he was called the Roman Achilles, might bt 
supposed to inspire. With these designs the> 
lea him from tiie way mto -the hollow £osom of 
A retired mountain, where they began to set up-, 
on him from behind. Dentatus now too late 
perceived the treachery of the decemviri, and 
was revived to sell his life as dearly as he could ; 
h^ thercfpre put his back tp a rock, and defend 
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ed himself ugainst those who pressed most close- 
ly. Though now grown old, he had still the re- 
mains of his former valour, and killed no less 
than fiAeen of the assailants, and wounded thir- 
ty with his own hand. The assailants now there- 
fore terrified at his amazing brarery, showered 
in their javelins upon him at a distance, all which 
he received in his shield with undaunted resolu- 
tion. The combat, though so unequal in num- 
bers, was managed for some time with doubtful 
success, till at length his assail&nts bethought 
themselves of ascending the rock against whicli 
he stood, and thus poured down stones upon 
him from above. This succeeded, the old sol- 
dier fell beneath their united efforts, niler havio^ 
shown, by his death, that he owed it to Iiis for<- 
titude, and not his fortune, that he had come off 
so many times victorious. The decemviri pre- 
tended to join in the general sorrow for so brave 
a man, and decreed him a funeral with the first 
military honours; but the greatness of their ap- 
parent distress, compared with their known lia- 
tred, only rendered them still more detestable 
to the people. 

But a transaction still more atrocious thun the 
former served to inspire the citizens with a res- 
olution to break all measures of obedience, and 
at last to restore freedom. Appius, who still re- 
mained at Rome, ahtiog one day on his tribunal 
to dispense justice, saw a mwden of exquisite 
beauty, and aged about fifteen, passing to one of 
the public schools, attended by a matron, her 
nurse. The clianns of this damsel, heightened 
l)j all tlie innocenoe of virgin modesty, caught 
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liis attention, and fired bis heart The day fol- 
lowing, as she passed, be found her still more 
beantifal than before, and his breast still more in- 
flamed. He now therefore resolyed' to obtam 
the gratification of his passion whatever should be 
the consequence, and found means to inform 
himself of the virgin's name and family. Her 
name was Virginia; she was the daughter of Vir- 
ginius, a centurion, then with the army in the 
fisld, and had been contracted to Icilius, formerly 
a tribune of the people, who had agreed to marry 
her at the end of the present campaign. Ap- 
pius at first resolved to break this match, and to 
espouse her himself.; but the laws of the Twelve 
Tables had forbidden the patricians to intermarry 
with the plebeians; and he could not infiinge 
these, as he was the enactor of them. Nothing 
therefore remained but a criminal enjoyment, 
which as he was long used to the indulgence of 
his passions, he resolved to obtain. After having 
vci inly tried to corrupt the fidelity of her nurse, 
h« had recourse to another expedient still more 
i^uiUy. He pitched upon one Claudius, who had 
lon:^ been the minister of his pleasures, to assert 
fhe beautiful maid was his slave, and to refer the 
fc.uMo to hia tribunal for decision. Claudius b*- 
h,ived exactly according to his instructions, for 
cutering into the school where Virginia was play- 
il-r among her female companions, he seized upon. 
I'or iis his property, and was going to drag her 
away by force, but was prevented by the people 
oU-awn together by her cries. At length, after 
ttie first heat of opposition was over, he led the 
weeping virgin ta the tribunal of Appius, and 
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there plansibly exposed his pretensioiis. lie as* 
Mrted that she was bom in his house of a femate 
slave, who sold her to the wife of Virginias, 
who had been barren; that he had several cred** 
ible eyidences to prove the truth of what he said i 
bat that until they could ceme together, it was 
reasonable the slave should be delivered into his 
custody, being her proper master. 

Appina seemed to be struck with the justice of 
}iis claims: he observed, that if the reputed fa« 
ther himself were present, he might indeed be 
willing to delay the delivery of the maiden (or 
some time, but that it was not lawful for* htm in 
the present ca«c to detain her from her lawful 
master, lie therefore adjudged her to ClaudiuA, 
as his slave, to be kept by liim till Virginins 
should be able to prove bis paternity. Tliis sen- 
tence was received with loud clamors and r^ 
proaches by the multitude: the women in partic- 
ular come round the innocent Virginia, i|8 if wil- 
Ibg to prejtect her from the judge's fury, while 
Icilius, her }over, boldly opposed the decree, and 
obliged Claudius to take refuge under the tribu- 
nal of the decemvir. All things now threaten- 
ed an open insurrection, when Appius, fearing 
Uie event, thought proper to suspend his judg- 
ment till the arrival of Virginins, who was them 
about eleven miles from Rome with the amay. 
The day following was fixed Ibrthe trial, and in 
the mean time Appius sent letters to the gener- 
al to confine Virginins, as his arrival in tovm 
might only serve to kindle sedition among the 
people. These letters, however, were intenscOi* 
ted by the eenturion'l friends, who sent bia» 
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down a full relatbn of the design bid against 
the liberty and the honor of hb only daughter. 
VirginiuB upon this pretending the death of a 
near reUtion, got permission to leave the camp, 
and flew to Rome, inspired with indignation 
l^nd revenge. 

Accordingly the next day, he appeared before 
the tribnnal, to the astonbhment of Appiosjead- 
ing hb danghter by the hand, both habited 
in the deepest mourning. Claudius, the accuser 
was also there, and began by making his demand. 
Virgmias ne^t spoke in turn; he presented that 
his wife had many children; that she had been 
seen pregnant by numbers; that if he had inten* 
tions of adoptbg a saiq;>ositious child, he would 
have ^xed upon a boy rather -than a girl; that it 
was notorious to all that hb wife had herself 
suckled her own ohild; and that it was surprising 
such a claim should be now revived after a fifteen 
years discontinuance. While the father spoke 
this with a stern air, Virginia stood trembling by, 
and with looks of persuasive innocence, added 
weight to all his remonstrances. The peeph> 
seemed entirely satisfied of the hardship of his 
case, till Appius, fearing what he said might 
have dangerous effects upon the maltitude, inter* 
rupted him, under a pretence of being snfficientr- 
ly instructed in ^c merits of the cause. i'Yes,** 
s^ys he, "my conscience obliges me to decbr*^ 
that I myself am witness to the truth of the 
deposition of Claudius. Most of this assembly 
know, that I was left gnardbn to this youth; and 
I was very early apprized that he had a right to 
tl)b Young woman; but the affaira of the public. 
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and the dissentions of the people, then pre\ren- 
ted me doing him justice. However, it is not 
now too late; and, hy the power Tested in roe 
for the pablic good, I adjudge Virginia to be the 
property of Claudins, the plaintiff Go there- 
fore lictors, disperse the multitude, and make 
room for a master to repossess himsejf of his 
slave.'* Th.e lictors, in obedience to his com- 
mand, soon drove off the throng that pressed 
round the tribunal; and now they seized upon 
Virginia, and were delivering her up inte the 
bands of Claudius, when Virginius, who found 
that all was over, seemed to acquiesce in the sen- 
tence. He therefore mildly entreated Appius to 
be permitted to take a last farewell of one whom 
he had long considered as his child, and, so sat- 
isfied, he would retarn to his duty with fresh 
alacrity. With this the decemvir complied, but 
upon condition that their endearments should 
pass in his presence. Virginius, with the most 
poignant anguish, took his almost expiring daugh- 
ter in his arms, for a while supported her head 
upon his breast, and wiped away the tears that 
rolled down her lovely visage; sind happening to 
be near the shops that surrounded the Foram« he 
snatched up a knife that lay on the shambles, 
and addressing his daughter, *'My dearest lost 
cliild," cried he, **this, this alone can preserve 
your honor. and your freedom. So saying, he 
buried the weapon in her breast, and ihen hold- 
ing it up reeking with the blood of his daughter, 
"Appius," cried he, **by this blood of innocence, 
I devote thy head to the inlbmol cods.** Thus 
saying, with the bloody knUe in his hand, and 
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tiireatening destruction to whomsoever should 
oppose him, he ran through the city, wildly call- 
ing upon the people to strike for freedom, and 
from thence went to the camp, in order to spread 
a like flame through the army. 

He no sooner arrived at the camp, followed 
by a number of his friends, but he informed the 
army of all that was done, still holding the bloody 
knife in his hand. He asked their pardon, and 
the pardon of their gods, for having committccl 
so rash an action, but ascribed it all to the drend- 
fal necessity of the times. The «rmy already 
predisposed, immediately with shouts echoed 
their cipprobation; and decamping, left their gen- 
erals behind to take their station once ir.ore upon 
mount Aventine, whither they had retired about 
forty years befo33. The other, which hod been 
to oppose the Subines, seemed to fee! a like re- 
sentment, and came over in large parties to join 
them. 

Appius in the mean time did all he could to 
quell the disturbances in the city ; but finding the 
tumult incapable of control, and perceiving that 
his mortal enemies, Valerius and Horatius, were 
t^ie most active in opposition, at first attempted* 
to find safety by flight; nevertheless, being en- 
couraged by Oppius, who was one of his col- 
leagues, he ventured to assemble the senate, and 
urged the punishment of all deserters. The 
senate, however, were far from giving the relief 
he sought for; they foresaw the dangers and 
miseries that threatened the slate in case o^ op- 
posing the incensed army; the^ therefore dis-* 
patched messenga'a to them, ofrering to restore 
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their former mode of government. To tliis pro- 
posal all the people joyfully assented » and the ar- 
my gladly o!:>eyed, now retarning to the city, if 
not with the ensigns, at least with the pleasure of 
triampbant entry. Appios, and Oppitis one of 
his coilea^es, both died by their own liands in 
prison. The other eight decemvirs went into 
volanlary exile) and CIaadiu8> the pretended 
master of Virginb^ was driven out after them. 

«in the mean time, these intestine t& malts p^-o- 
diiced weakness within the state, andcouBdence 
in the enemy abroad. The wars vvith the iCqiii 
and VoNci still continued; and as each year 
some trilling advantages were obtiined over tho 
Romans, thi^y at last advanced so far as to make 
their incursions to the very walls of Uori:e. 

Bat not the courage only et' tlie Romiins seem- 
ed diminished by these conquestrt, but t'leir otli- 
c*r virtues also, particularly their jiisti:e. 

[u. c. 309.] About this time the inhabitants 
of two neighboring cities, Ardea and Aricia, 
had a contest between themselves abont some 
lands tljutt had long been claimed by both. At 
length* being unable to agree, they referred it to 
the senate and ^e people of Rome. The sen- 
ate had yet some of the principles of priniitive 
iustice remaining! and refused to deternaine the 
dispute. But the people readily nndertook tba 
decision; and one Scaptins, an old man, declar- 
ing that these very lands of right belonged to 
Rome. They immedia^Iy voted themselves to 
be the legal possessors, and sent home the for- 
mer liCgants, thoroughly eonvinced of their own 
foily, and of the Roman i^jiistice. 
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The tribunes now grew more turbulent; they 
proposed two laws, one to permit Pleb* iatas (o 
intermarry with Patricians, atid the other to per- 
mit them to be admitted to tho CunsuUhip also. 
The senators received these proposals with in* 
dignation, and seemed resolved to undergo the 
utmost extremities rather than submit tc enact 
them. However, finding their resuttance onlyv 
to increase the commotions of the tftate, they dt 
last consented to pass the law concerning mar- 
riages, hopinstliat this concession would satisfy 
the people. But tliey were to be uppdased but 
for a very short time; for retu.t)ingto their old 
custom of refusing to enlist upon the approach 
of an enemy) t]ie consuls were forced to hold a 
■private conference with Uie chief 'of the senate* 
where, ;illcr many debutcB, Claudius proposed 
an expedient as the most probable means of sat- 
isfying tlie people in the present conjuncture. 
Thii was to Create six or eight governors iii tho 
room of consuls, whereof one half at least should 
be Patrieians. ' This project, which was in fact 
granting what the people demanded, pleased the 
whole meeting; and it was agreed^ that at the 
nest pnblic meeting of the senate^ the consnis 
ahoold, contrary to their usual custom, begin by 
asking the opinion of the youngest senator. Upon 
assembling the senate, one of the tribunes ao- 
cased them of holding secret meetings, andman<> 
agmg dangerous designs luainst the people. The 
consuls, on the other hano, averred dieir inno- 
cence; and, to demonstrate their nncerity, gave 
any of the yooager members of the house leave 
to propound their opinions. These remaining 
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Silent, such of the older senators as were known 
to be popular, began by observiiig thai the peo- 
ple ought to be indulged, m their request, that 
none so well deserved power as tlio?:j wiio weie 
most instrumental in gaining it, and that the city 
could not be free, until all were reduced to per- 
fect equality. Claudius spoke next, and broke 
out into bitter invectives ^xgainst the people, as- 
serting that it was his opinion tiiat tho hnv should 
not pass. This produced some di.stnrbance 
among the Plebeians; at length, Gei.ulius pro- 
posed, as had been preconceried, that six gov- 
ernors shouki be annually chosen, with cojisuliir 
authority, three from the senate, nnd three from 
the people, and that when tiietiine cf th:ir o.atr.- 
istracy should be expired, then it would he F-ecn 
whether they should have the 8un:e ofhcc contin- 
ued, or wiietlier ibe consulship should be esti.b- 
iished upon its former footing. This prrject was 
eagerly embraced by the people ; yet so fi5!klc 
were the multitude, that though many of the Ple- 
beians stood, the choice wholly fell upon the Pa- 
tricians, who offered themselves as candidates. 
\ V. c. 310^ ] These newmagis^tes were called 
ililitary Tribunes ; they were at first but three, 
afterwards they were increased to four, and at 
length to six. They bad the power and ensigns 
of consals ; yet that.power beuig divided among 
. a number, each mngly was of less authority. 
The first that were chosen oaly contuioed in 
office about three months, the aognni having 
found something amiis in the ceremonies of their 
election. 
The military tribunes bei&g deposed, the con- 
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|tila opc^ more c^me into of||ce; 19 or^er jt^ 
Jt^hten the weight of ba^iuess which they .were 
(>piiged to sustain, » new office was erected, 
(laiuelyj, it^t isjf Censors., to l?e cUoe^n .c^very 
Oft'h year. Their business was to make an esti- 
mate of the number and est<ites of :the ^^ple, 
?tml to di«|triVute them ii^p itjiiiirjp^pji^er f^a»ses; 
(0 inspect into the lives and n)a\iO^ sjf ,th.^r /eU 
low citizens; to ^egrad^ senators for ii^^oA^VCt.; 
tp diiuii^irnt kiiights, and to tupo^'^own J^e^€V(9ns 
fronii t^Qir tribes i^to an iiiferigr ip ca^ fif fft^ 
dmnea|;^Qr. The tw«) first censors were pi^jiriu^ 
im^ :^eiUplir9iuvs» both patricians.; and /rom Jtni? 
order tl^ ^piitinqed io ^ elected fur iie^/r ,a(i 
fmiidred years. 

This neyir cfeatipp sorve^ 19 r^^r^ .fieacc for 
sp:v7 tiin^.fiiiibyg the ^fderM;: (i^'airiamph gain- 
ed over the Volscitins by Ga^ni{]9 the consul, 
addedio i^^e .^W^rifiJ qj^lfi^atr'tiph Xhat reigned 
fiiiioiig th^ people. Tl^rf 'c^h» Ij^wever, was 
bittof short contmfahCQ^ fitr^ son^e time after, 
^ f^ii;iine pressing ,||A(;d uptmihe poor, th<^ u^tuil 
complaints a^^mt^iti^ rycll'wei'c re/ie.W^«^n^ 
I these SIS b^for?. prQviog ineffectual, produced 
new seditions (v. c. §13.] TU^ consuls were 
accused of pegT^ct m no.t ijiavii^^ lai^ jn proper 
quantities of cori).^ t)if^y however ducegarded 
t!ie niurmnrs pf the populace, c^nteql ivitii ex- 
erting all their cure in attempts to Supply the 
pressing necessiUes. 

But though they ^id alf thai could ht expected 
from active magistrates in providing' an4 distri- 
buting provisions to the poor, yet Spurius >ra5liu$, 
a rich knight, who had puroh^ised up all the com , 
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of Tmcany^ liy JkrunntekryiKJ flimii *» "bbemUlsr. 
Thi»'demagogiie, niflanied with a secret desire 
of .^ectfimD^ powerfal hy the contentions in the 
fitatfs, distributed corn in greater qaantities aMH>ng 
the poorer sort each day, till his house l>ecanic ' 
tbo asylum of all such as iviiihei! to exchanf^e a^^ 
life of labour for one of laz^- dependence. When 
he had thus gained a sulBcient number of partis 
zans, he procured large quantities of arms to iiLO 
brought into hb house by niglrt and foriuecf a 
conspiracy by which lie mtia to obtain the com- 
iiKuid, while come of tlie tribunes, whom he ha# 
TowaA means to corrupt, were to act under hku 
m seizing the liberties of his country. Minacios 
soon dijcoTered the plot; and informing the sen- 
ate thereof, they immediately formed a resolu- 
tion of creating a dictator, who ahould have ithe 
power Q.f gnelUng ,tbe i^on^iracy "(v^oiit v^ 
^^eafing to the people. 

Cincmnatns, who was now eighty yeazs ojd, 
was chosen once more to rescue h» cbantry 
from impending danger. He begun H>y sum- 
moning Maslius to appear, who refused -to obey. 
He next sent Ahala, the master of hu* horse, to 
force him; who meeting him intheEomm, and 
" pressinr M»liu8 4o !fol£w him to -the .dictator's 
tribninu, np<)n his rd»s^, Abala killed him on 
the spot. The dictator nf^tsftded the resokitbn 
of his offieor, and commanded the conspirator's 
goods to be sold, and his hoose to be ^etoolish- 
•d, dijitribnting his stores among tho Aoople. 
Thetajmnosof'the.lMiile were much eanked 
.xt tbe^eath.of Maslins; and in order to punish 
the f,cx>m at4Jie jiext election, instead efcon-^ 
• 
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mb, indited apoB reBtaringtheir militafy trfNoMf. 
With this the senate were obliged to eonply. 
The next year, however, the govemmeBt return- 
ed to iu ancient channel, :aQd oonsnhi were cho- 
■en [u. c. .3ll|.] 

The Veians had long been the rivals of Rome; 
they bad ever taken the oppoitonity of its inter- 
nal distresses to ravage its territories, and l»d 
even threatened its ambassadors, went to eom- 
plain of these injories, with oatrage. It seemed 
now therefore, determined that the city of Veii, 
wbatetver ;it jib^u)d cost, was fo fall; and the 
Romans accordingly sat regnlfirlv down before 
it, prepared for a long and pamfol renstance. 
The strength of the place may be inferred from 
the con^oance .pf. the ^^iege, which lasted for 
ten years; doring which 4imetbe. army continued 
encamped aronnd it, flaying in winter nnder tents 
.pade ol'stlie skins of* bieasts, and m summer driv- 
ing on the operations of the attaek. Various 
was the snceiess, and rouy were the command- 
ers that direoted the siege; sometimes all the be- 
negers' wericswera4estfoyed ai|d many of thfir 
meo cot off by sallies from.lbe town; sometimes 
(they .were annoyed, by a|i arm? of Veians, who 
aiteminted to bfmg aawf^nee nom without 

A siege so bloody .sew^ to threaten depopn- 
tatk>n to Rome itself, by draining its forces con- 
.tinually away; so that a law was obliged to he 
^ai^4ei£>r;ali.tfae 'bachelors to marry the widows 
of the soldiers who were slain. In order ^ 
carry it on with ipoeater vigour, Furius Camilhis 
jvas cmnted dictator, and to him was intrust- 
^ |l|e,sole power of maMlpng the long pr«t9«i^ 
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eJ war. Ca'iuillin, who, without tsftirtpt^jsr any 
solicitation, had raised faimsetf to the first emtii- 
eiice in the state, bad heeii made one of the 
censors some tiiue beforehand .was conftidered 
as the head of thnt office ; he was «Aerward8 
madp a military ^ribiuie, ^oid had, in his ]308t, 
gained severiil adjwtfflgea over the enemy. Jt 
was his greajt courage uhd i^iiities in the above 
offices thalt made htfo thoaght most wortliy to 
serve Cis coun,try .o^ithb juressing occasion, 'rp- 
on his aj;y>ointiiient» amubere of people flocked 
to his standard, confident of snccess under so 
experienced a commander. Conscious, howev- 
tT, that he jvaf unajiile to take Jhe city by etorni, 
hf seerately wro4|ghjt a mine into it with vast la- 
bour, which opened into the niidst of the citadel. 
CjBr,tain thus of success, and finding the city itica- 
p:\ble of relief, he sent to the senate, 'desiring 
that all who jchose to share in the plunder of tlio 
Veri should inuniediiitely repair to the aritty. 
Then giyji^ his men directions hopr ta enter at 
the breach, the city lyas ipstamtly filled' Willi his 
legion^**,. {o the amf^sement and consternation of 
the besieged,, who. biit^agwuxicnt before, iwd reet- 
ed in perfect pecnri^;. 

Thus like » ftecmi Troy, was Abe city of Veil 
taken aller a (em years* siege, and with its nwHa 
enriched the ^pnq^^ors; while Camilkis fntn^ 
self, tram^rted with the honour of having snb- 
dued the rival of his native city, triumphed niber. 
th9 manner pf the kings «f Rome, havitir fiis 
chariot drawn by four milk white horses; a dis- 
tinction which did not fail 4o disgust the mujonty 
^of yie spectators* as tbajr ooUsidaved ^ liioiie as 
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88cred» and more proper for doing honour to the 
fods than their generals. His aeual good fortune 
attended Camillos in another e:i(pedition against 
the Fali^f; he routed theU* arai^, and besieged 
their capital ci^, Fal^rit, which threatened a 
k)ng and vigoroor resistaface'. The reduction of 
this little place would have been scarce worth 
mentioning in this scanty ptige,- were it not fur 
in action of the Roman general, that has done 
liiin nji^re credit with posteri^ty than- aU his ptlict 
UitanphS' linifed. 

A schoolmaster, ^ho hacf the cure of the chi(^ 
dren belonging to the principKiI ni&i <Jf th^ city, 
havihgf fonnd means to decoy fheTii ihfo the R6- 
teals' Camp, offered fo piit fliem into the hiiiids of 
CainiltuB'; ds the sorest means of inducing the 
citJUapS' t(f a speedy surrender. 1'he geiienil 
was STruIck with the treachery 6f a Vvretch yvliose 
dut^ It ^as to protlecl innocence and not betray 
it: h.6' for some lime fegfirded the Jraitor with a 
Stei'n air, bdl iif last' finding words "Execrable 
villaih," cried the noble Koman, "offer thy 
abominable proposals to creatures liUe thyself, 
and not to me; what though we be enemies of 
your city, yet there are natural ties that bind all 
mankind, which should never be broken ; there 
are duties required of os in war as well as in 
jieace : we fight not against an age of innocence* 
but against men; men who have used us il) iur 
deed, but yet whose crimes are virtues ystien 
compared to thine. Against such base ftps le( 
it be my duty to use only Romjin arts, ipe v^iU 
of valour and of arms.'* So saying, he ixumo 
-j^tately ordered him \q t>e stripped, his hands tied 
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behind him, and in that igniiiniiubiis mandoibr to' 
to Whipped into the town by hiB own scholars. 
This generous behaviour in Camillas effected 
more than his arms coold do : the magistrates of 
the town immediately submitted to the senate, 
leaving to Camillas the conditions of their sor- 
render« who only fined Jthem a sum of money to 
ittSafy iikd army, and reteived them under the 
protection and into the alliance of Rome. 

Notwithstanding the veneration which the-Tir- 
tnes of Camillas had excited abroad, they seem- 
ed but little adapted to bring over die tnrbutellt 
tribuoes at home,- as* they raiised some fresh ac- 
cusation agfunst him every day. To the charge 
of being an opposer of their intended migratioa 
from Rome to Veii, they added that of hisliav- 
ing concealed a part of the plunder of that city, 
pafticularly two brazen gates for his own use, 
and appointed him a day on which to appear be- 
fore the people. CamiUus finding the maltitude 
exasperated against him upon many accounts, 
Mfd deteMhig thev ingiaMde,* resolved ilot isf 
wait the ignominy of a trial, but embracing hilr 
wife and children prepared to depart firom Rome. 
tie had already passed as fhr as one of the gates, 
tiQattended on his wajr, and unlamented. There 
he could siq>pres8 his indignatbn no longer, but 
turn ng his face to the capitol, and lifling up hk 
hands to heaven, entreated all the gods that his 
country might one day be sensible of their injus- 
tice and ingratitude; and so saying, he passed 
lorward to tidce refuge at Ardea, a town at a Ut- 
ile distance from Rome^ where iie afterwards 
learned that be had bee» fined fifteen b«Bdrod 
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iMeaby tlie trifanneB at home The tribunes 
ware Hot a little pleased with their trininph over 
this great man; but they soon had reasOtt to re- 
paot their injustice, . and to wish for the assist^-^ 
aace of one who atone-was able to protect their 
country from rs»n. For now a more terrible and 
redoubtable eq^y besan to make its appear- 
ance than the Romans had erer yet encototered. 
The Gliulii» a barbaroas nation, had about tw»^ 
eenturted before made an irroption from beyond 
the Alpii, and settled ra the northern parts of II- 
aly. They haid been invited over by the deli- 
eioosness of the wines, and the sofbiess of the 
cUiuate. Wherever they eam^ they disposses- 
sed tfaie arigiaal inhabltanU, as they were men of 
superior cooBrage/extraordinary statore, fierce in 
aspect, barbxuxnis in tbeir raanners, and prone to 
ciuigratioBr A body of these, wUd firom their 
original habitations, were now besiegmg Clusi^ 
uiji, a city of Etraria, under the condnct of 
Drennns their king. i 

The inhabitants of Cluainm, frightened at their 
numbers, and still more at their savage appear- 
ance, entreated the assistance, or, at: least,' the 
mediation of tbe Romans. The senate,' who 
had long made it a maxim never to refUse Siie> 
coar to the distressed, were w\)luig previously 
to send ambassadors to the Gauls to dbsuad^- 
tliem from their enterprise, and to show the in* 
juAice of tbe irruption. Aceordingly, three 
yoaiig sMiators were chosen out of the family of 
the Fttbii, to manage the commission, who seem - 
ttd more fitted to the field than the cabinet. 
|3reantts received tl»sm with a degree or^cofflp 
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^lalnnce that ar^ed but litiSe of the barliarnii-; 
ttnd desiring to know the bvuinesar of tbeir em- 
l^assy, was answered, according to tfaeir instnic- 
lions, that it. was not custoiimry m Ital)^ to iimkc 
;H(ar but ^a just'groiimb of provocation, nad titat 
uVey desired to .know wliat oSence the cittzeus 
^T Ciusiam bad |[iven to tli^ ktir^ of the G atjl.< 
To t1ti| Birei^ii»iB^epJl)r rfijftiied^ tliat the rig*>ts 
.6f ^itMi men lay ih^ t4i«f^ ^wonikr t^iat the Ko- 
maus themseives had no right to tbe iimiiv cJC^c^ 
fliey had conquered ;> and that he had piireic^hir 
f easbns of resentment against the people of da- 
stum, as tiiejr refused to pitrt Witlr tliOd'e iAnds 
which £hey liaif ^i|^r htind^s to tKI liior inJuibit- 
AuU to occ«ipy. ,, J 

T{i*e Ro'niiui' atiiba:$8a<^i«,- #lw mete bar little 
iised to the langnage of a conqueror," ibr a while 
(lissembled tlieir resenti|ienf atf thib liaaghty re- 
i]y ; 6nt, upon enferiug fbe besi^ed city, iiMtead 
«f jLctihg as ambassadors, and iorget|i»l of ffh«*if 
foc^d characters. heajd'e^^T^ ciCisseil^ nV a iilU- 
a@^st fiiT E'^sSegeib^ it this couibat Fabiu^ 
Ambustas killed a Gaul with his own band, but 
^as discovered while he was despoiling him of 
Jiis ^monr. A conduct so snj^st and ttftbeconi- 
Ihg excited thp resi^ifment of Brenimi*, who 
ihalilng made \aa complainr by an herald to the 
lenate, and fihding jaq re4re^»> ifMifiisdiately 
Broke up the siege, an^ mLriikmS a#ay v^kib bll3 
feonqueruig atmy directly to Rome. 

The countries tliroa^ which the Gavis passed 
fii their rapid progress, gave ap-allliopesof saf^ 
grtipon then- approach; being terrified at their 
f^st numbers, the perceness of their a^wesfWidk 
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tbw dreadfal preparatiQBS for war. Bat tbe 
nig% aiuf impetuiwity of thid Wild people were 
directed only against Rome. They i^ent on 
witboot doing flie least injury in their march, . 
«ti!l breathibg vengeance only; against the Ro- 
mans; and a terrible engagement soon after e^ 
«aed, in which the Romans were defeated n^r . 
the riter Allia, ^itli (he loss of nedr forty thou- '' 
sand men. 

Rome tboM dep4riyed of all shccoo^^ prepared 
'or every extremity. The inhabitants endeav- 
ored to nide tliemselves i^ some of the peiglibor- 
ing tofifns, or ^(^^Ivecf .to' a^^ the . conqueror's 
jbry, antf eiiS llieir livcjs ^ith the ruins of their 
B^Ve city. But, m^re particularly, tbe |incient 
ieifiitors aft'd j^est^,- strack with religious enthu- 
siasm on this occasion, resolved to devet^ tlieir 
lives to atone for the cripies of |6e peofie^ and 
habited hi the ro&es of fierfipyipy, fi^^^ $en^- 
seftes i^'tffe Fordm on fii^ir iypry ctMi. The 
Gauls in the meiiii time ^ere ^y'lng k loose th 
their trittm^ in sfftiiifkig Sxi4 eji^mgfite ^plunder 
of the eaemies' jcamp. HhA they immediately 
fti&rfib^ ib Rolfbe upon gainii^g pe vidory,* the 
caphol itself had been CaSen/ but they continued 
t^o <^ys f%ft|»fvi^ j^^'nisetfe^ upon the ^M^jpt 
mi^e, and, with !>arbariojas pleasure, exultini^ 
amidst their slaughtered enemies. On the third 
day after the victory, the easiness of which much 
amazed tfie Gaul^, Brennus appeared with all 
his forces before the city. He was at first much 
snrpriscd to find th& gat^ wffle open to receivA 
hiio, and the Walls aefenceless; so that he be- 
^an to impute the vCtk|saafded sftuation of tJn* 
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plao« to a itratagem of the Romans. Afier 
j^per precaution be entered the city, and march- 
ings iMo theFordm, ^ere tieheld the ancient aen- 
ators sitting in their order, ol^rvbig a profound 
silence, unmoved and undaunted. The spiendid 
habits, the fnajestic gravity, and the venerable 
looks of these old men, who had all, in their 
time, borne the highest ofiices of the state, awed 
the baribaraM enemy into reverence; they took 
them to be the tutelar deities of the place, and 
began to offer blind adoration, till one, more for- 
vnrd than the rest, put forth his hand to stroke 
the beard of Papyrius; an insult the noble Ro- 
man could not endure, but lifting up his ivei7 
sceptre, struck the savage to the ground. This 
seemed as a signal for general siac^ter. Papyr* 

- ius fell first, and all the rest shared his fate, w»i- 
out mercy or distinction. Thus the fierce inva- 
ders pursued their slaughter for three days suc- 
cessively, sparing neither sex nor age, and then 

- setting fire to the city, barnt every house to the 
ground [ir. c. 364.] 

All hopes 0f Rome were now placed in the 
Capitol; every thing without that fortress was but 
an extensive scene df misery, desolation and 
despair. Brennus first summoned it, with threat* 
to surrender, but in vain; he then resolved to be- 
siege it in form, and hemmed it round with his 
army. Nevertheless the Romans repelled his 
attempts with great bravery; despair had sup- 
pli€»d them with that perseverance and vigour 
which they seemed to want when in pospenty. 
^ In the mean while, Brennus carried on the 
i with extreme ardour. He hoped in time 
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l»^liurve the glitttoii into a eaj^italation; bvtlhe/ 
«eiuibie of his inteDt, altfaoDgh they Were in ftlcf- 
Cual waotf tajibiBd several loares to be tlirown 
into his camp, to convince hiba of the futility of 
surh expectations. His hopes iailins; in this, 
'X'ere soon after revived, when some of his sol- 
diers came to inform him that they had discover- 
ed some Ibotsteps which led np the rock, and 
by which they supposed the capitol might be 
burprised. Accordingly, a chosen body of his 
men were ordered by night upon this dangeroiis 
service, which they with great labor and o^QScal- 
ty aliBoA effetted'; they 'were now got upon the 
very wall; the B!oman sentinel Was fast asleep; 
ihehr dogs within gave no signal, and all promis- 
3d an instant victoi^, when the garrison was 
awaked bv the gabbling of some sacred geese 
chat had oeen kept in the temple of Jono. The 
besieged *oon perceived the enuninence of their 
«langer, mt eaieh snatched the Weapon he eonid 
instantly find, ran to oppose the assailants. Man- 
)ius, a patrician of aeknowledged bravery, was 
tie first who CAierted aU his strength, and inspir- 
ed courage by his example. He bokQy moan- 
ted the rampart, and, at one effort, threw two 
'Janls headioBg down the precipice: others soon 
^ame to his asistance, and the wails Were" cleared 
of Uie enemy in a space of time (Sorter than 
that employed in the recital. 

From this time forward the hopes of the barb*- 
rians began to decline, and Brennvs wished for 
an opportunity of raising the siege with credit 
His soldiers had often conferences with the be- 
sieged while upon daty, and the proposals for 
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flfii ^etominodatioQ were wished for by tlie eolii* 
m^ta men before the chiefs thought of a congress. 
At fength the commaDders on both sides came 
to an agreement that the Gaals sboald immedi- 
ately quit the city and territories of Rome, npou 
being paid a tiioaaaad pounds weight of gold. 
Thk agreement being confirmed by ea^ on ei- 
ther side, the gold Was breagirt foitfir 5nt npou 
weighing, the Gauls fitmdnleiitty attempted to 
Jiiek the beam, of whjch the liomans' efdiDplafn* 
ing, Brentuis insultingly easi his st^ord and belt 
jbtojbhfteeaJe, cr>'iiig<Mllthat ttTfe CBly portiou 
Of fhe vanquished was to sulfer. By this reply 
the Romans saw that they were at the victors' 
mercy, and knew it was m ^ain to expostulate 
i^inst any coaditioR» he i^uld be pleased to 
irnpose. But m thJj very juncWre,- and whAe 
they were thAs debating upon the payment, it 
was told them that Camillus, their old general. 
Was at the bead of a large army. Iiastemng to 
then- rehef, and entering the gates of Rome. Ca- 
millus actually appeared soon after, and ^nterinff 
4he place of cbntroversy, with the air oTone who 
wasresdted not to suffer impiosition^ demanded 
the cause of the contest; of which beingiuft>rmed. 
lie ordered the gold to be taken and carried back 
to the capitolj " For it has ever been," cried be, 
^* the manner of us Romans, to ransom our coua- 
try, not with gold, but With iron ; it is I only that 
ani to make peace, as being the dictator of Rome 
and my sword alone shall purchase it" Unon 
this a battle ensued, in wfch the Gauls were^ 

*1» Romw temtenoa w w soea deai'ed of theit 
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l&'rnriidfifble invader^. Thtf^ \^as Rome, by tliQ 
bravery of Camilla:!, cleared of Its foes. 

The city being one conthiUed heap of niina, 
except the ca^itol, and the greatest number of its 
former inhabitants having gone to take refuge m 
Veil, the ti'iban«S'^]C the people urged for the re- 
moval of t()6 poor remains of Rome to Veii, 
where th^ idight have houses to shelter, and 
walls to d'efend them. On this Joccasioa, Cam- 
illas atteiiKited to appease them with all the arts 
of persqailon, obser\'ing, that it was unworthy of 
thetn, ^th as Romans and as men, to desert the 
x-eneru.^je seats of their ancestors, where tlicv 
had been encouraged by repeated marks of di- 
ufie appcobation, to remove to and inhabit a city 
which' they had conquered, and which eveijT 
wanted the good fortune of defending itself. B^ 
these and such like T€»mon8trances he preVailed 
iifK>h the jieople to go jcontentedly to w;aHc|- uixi^ 
iienie soon 'began to rise from Jtsti^(*ic ' ' 

We have already seei>;lii<s bravpry of Afanlins 
m defending the capltolramisaving the ]:ist re- 
mains of Heme.. Tor this the people were by 
no means ungrateM, having built fajm an house 
near tlio placie where his valor was so conspicu- 
tiUBj and najmng appointed him a. public fcnd- Ibr 
his sappert Bu^ he aspired at i>emg iM)t only 
e<|«al to Camillas bat to' be sovereign of Rome. 
With diis view ho labored to ingratiate himself 
with tlie ^pulace, paid* their debts, and railed at 
the petriCKins, wfaotn hecafled their oppressors. 
The senate was not ignorant of his discourses or 
his ckseigns, and created Cornelias Cessus dictj|- 
toTf with a view |a ciitbt^ ambition of Manlr- 
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us. The dictator soqii 6oiihed aa eipedhioii 
against the VolBciana by a victory ; wad upon his 
retom called Manlhis to. an account for hw, con- 
tact Manlios, however, was too mnch the dar- 
ling of the popalace to be effected by the power 
of Cossns, who was obliged to lay down his of- 
fice, and Manilas was carried from confinement 
in trinmph through the city. This sacceas only 
served to inflame his ambition. He now began 
to talk of a divbioncfif ihe.lands among the peo- 
gple; insinuated that there should be no distinc- 
tions in the state; and, to give weight to his dis- 
courses, always appeared at the head of a large 
body of the dregs of the people, whom hia mr- 
gesses had made his followers. The city beiog 
thus filled with sedition and clainor, the senile 
had recourse to i^nother ezpedieitf — t|o <VPO** 
the power ofCamilliuS:to that .of a demagogue, 
Camillius accordingly being made one of the 
military tribunes, appointed Manlius a.day.toiin- 
swer for .his life. The place in swhich be ymu 
tried was. near the capitol, where, when he wa^ 
accused cif sedition, and of aspiring at aover- 
^ifnty, he.only turned \^ eyes,. and, pointing 
thither, put, them in namd of whatj^ie had ;tlien 
- dque forlfis country. The multitnde.whoee cons- 
paasion, or .whose justice seldo^jfi apringi firom 
rational motives, refused to condemn him, wiule 
hepleade44n sightof.the,capitQ]:Jrat when he 
was brought from thenee to the Peteline g;iove, 
and where the capitol .was, no longer to be aeen, 
they condemned nim to be thrown lM» yitir fw 
from the Tarpeian rock. Thus the jplaeewUdi 
had been the theatre of his glory beeu&ejlwt^ 
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iiM jNnishinent And infainy. His house, in 
wliicb bis coiu^acies had been secretly carried 
00, was ordered to.be razed to the groand, and 
bis family were fbiiiiden^ver after to assotiiethe 
same of Manlins. 

In this manner, therefore; the Romans went 
gradually .focjnnird, with a mhctare of turbnlence 
and superstition within their walls, and snccess- 
ial enterprises withont With^hat an implicit 
obedience. they snbmitt^ to their pontiff, we 
have already seen in many mstances, and 
how far they might be impelled, even to encoun- 
ter death itself *at their command, will evidently 
appear from the bchavioar of Cartius abont this 
time, who, :Rpon. the opening of a gulf in the 
Fomm,-which the angprs affirmed would never 
close up till the most precious .things m Rome 
were thrown into it, this heroic man leaped with 
his horse and armour boldly into the midst, say- 
ing, thitt . nothing ^was more truly vvalnable than 
patriotism n^d military virtue, [tt. c. 992.1 
The golf, .say the historians, closed runniediattly 
upon this, and Cnrtioswas never soisq after. 

CHAJP. yn. 

Fip^mthe woTB 0f the SamniUa,, and^tf^wofi 
unih Pyrrhu$, to the beginning^ ,^ firtt 
Punie foor, when the Remum fir$tM>ent 
out of Jtaly, 

Ths Romans having now trittiD]^h«d over the 
8abiiiee,.^Uie Etrurians, the Latins, the Hemici, 
the 2Equi,and the VolsciaDS, began to look lor 
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wr^^r QpnqaesU. They &ccoc4(«glr Hlfiie4 
tDeir arms agamat the Samnitea, a j^f^le aboat 
an hundred miles east .-from the city^ descended 
irom the Sabines, and inhabiting a large tract of 
m^em Italy* which at .this da^ nii4^ea' a con- 
nderable part of the kingdom of Naples. Vale- 
rius Corius and Cornelius were the tjyo consala 
ia whose care it first fell to manage ^8.drea^i^ 
contention between the xiyal states. 

Valerius was one of t^e gr^es^ (Muon^anders 
of his timej he wa^ aiirnanaedr Corvtto, frooo Jt 
«tran||e circumsti^ce of being assistwl .by a ccow 
in a single combat, in which he /oii^qt aqd kiUe^ 
a Gaul oT a ^%antic sMUure. , T9 tw coUea^ae^ 
care it was consigned to lead jbji army to Sannv- 
yon, the enemy's capital, wfvle Corpus .was ai^ 
ifl relieve Capua^ the cJ^j|^tal of <he Can^pan^iM. 
Never was .(^(aiin' more fitted /or Gommand^^haa 
he. 1^9 ^ ^iS^^ naturally robust and atMcilic, 
he joine^ jhe g^tl^ ii)^i||ierB; kfi ,wa« driie 
fiercest, yet the most good .nutwred mafi jn :tbe 
Army^ an^, while the n|<Mumi^ ^entiael \V«s his 
xsompanidn, no man kept them more atrjqtly to 
Iheir duty : but w^t completes his cluM^^tCter, he 
jconstantly endeavored to preserye |»s dignities 
b^ the (Kmie artr ^ wluch he gawed them. 
Such soldiers as the BLomans then wtl»9 harden* 
e^,by,tl^fiir late ac^verjiity^ aj^d 1^ o» i>y such a 
general, were unconquerable. 

The Samnites were the bhi'^st men they ever 
yat encountered; and the contention bciween 
the two nations was mainaged on both itides with 
nipst c^etermin.ed resolution. But the fortune ef 
Rome prevailed; the Samnites at length fled. 
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averrini^that they were not able to withstand the 
fierce looks and the fire darting eyes of the Ro- 
mans. The other consal, however, was not at 
first so fortunate ; for having unwarily led his 
anny into a defile, he was in danger of being cut 
off, had not Decius, a tribune oLthe army, pos- 
sessed himself of a hilt which commanded the 
enemy ; so that the Samnites being attacked on 
either side, were defeated with great slaughter ; 
no less than thirty thousand of them being leli 
dead upon the field of battle. 

Some time afler this victory, the soldiers who 
were stationed at Capua, mutinying, forced Quiu- 
tins, an old and eminent soldier, who was then 
in the country, to be their leader, and conducted 
by their rage more than their general, came 
within eight miles of the city. So terrible an 
enemy, almost at their gates, not a little alarmed 
the senate, who iiimicdiately created Valerius 
Corvus dictator, and sent him forth with another 
arm}' to oppose tliem. 'Vhe two armies were now 
dmwn up against each other, while fathers and 
sous beheld themselves prepared to engage in 
oppOi*lte cnuses. Any other general but Corvus 
WQuId perhaps have brought this civil war to an 
extremity ; but he knowing his influence among 
the soldiery, instead of gohig forward to meet 
tlie nmtiiieers in an hostile manner, went with 
the most cordial firiendship to embrace and ex- 
postulate with hi^ld acquaintances. His con- 
duct had the desired effect. Qnintius, as their 
speaker, only desired to have their defection, 
from their duty forgiven ; and as for liimself, as 
he was innocent of their conspiracy, he had no 
6 
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leason to solicit pardon for his 'offences. Thus 
this defection which at first threatened such dan- 
gers to Rome, was repaired by the prudence and 
moderation of a general, whose ambition it was 
to be gentle to hSi friends, and formidable only 
to his enemies^ 

A war between ihS Roihans and the Latms fol- 
lowed sdoti after ; but as Uieir habits, arms, and 
language Were the same, the most e^act disci- 
pline was nece^sarV to prevent cbiittisibn in t^e 
engagements. Oraers. therefore were issued ^j 
Manliiis the c^unsulj that no soldier shbiild leaVe 
his ranks upon Whatever provocation, and that be 
should certaihl^ be put to death Who should offer 
to do othervi^isfe. With these injunctions both 
armies were draWn out in array, and ready to 
begin, when Melius, the jgeneral of the enemy's 
cavalry, pushed forWarcT from his lines, and 
chaileugea any knight in the Roman army to 
single combat. For some time there was a gen- 
ersd pause, no soldier offering to disobey his or- 
ders, till Titus ManIiiiB» the cou&urs own son^ 
burning with shame > to s&e the whole body of 
the Romans intimitlated, boldly singled out agaiust 
his adversary. Th« soldiers, oh both sides, for 
a while suj^endlbd tijB general engagement, to 
be spectators of this fierce encounter. The two 
. champions jdrove their horij|l( against each otheif 
with great violence : Metius wounded hi8.adv«3r- 
iiary's horse m ther.neck; but Manlius, with bet- 
ter fortjitte, killed that of Metius. The Latin 
bsing-^os fiUlen to the ground, for a while at- 
tempted to ^port liimself jipon his shield; but 
^e Roman mowed bis blows with so much 
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force, that he laid him dead as be was endeav- 
oring to rise; and then despoiling him of hir ar- 
mour, returned in triumph to the consul his fa- 
ther's tent, where he was preparing and giving 
orders relative to the engagement. 

llowaoevcr he might have been applauded by 
Iiis fellow sohliers, being as yet doubtful of the 
reception he should find from his father, he came 
with hesitation to lay the enemy's spoils at hia 
feet, and with a modest air insinuated, that what 
he did was entirely from a spirit of hereditary 
virtue But he was soon di-eadfully made sensi- 
b!tj x)f his error, wlien his father turning away, 
ordered him to be led publicly forth before the 
army. There, being brought forward, the con- 
sul, with a stern countenance, and yet with tears, 
spoke as follows : ** Titus Manlius, as thou hast 
regarded neither the dignity of the consulship ^ 
nor the commands of thy father; as thou hast 
destroyed military discipline, and set a pattern 
of disobedience by thy- example, thou hast redu- 
ced me to that deplorable extremity of sacrificing 
my son or my country. But let us not hesitate 
ill this dreadful alternative : a thousand lives 
were well lost in such a cause : nor do I think 
that thou thyself wilt refuse to die, when thy 
country is to reap the advantage of thy suffer- 
ings. Go, lictor, bind him, and let his death be 
oar future example." The whole army was 
struck with horror at this unnatmal mandate; 
fear for a while kept them in suspense; but 
when they saw their young champion's head 
struck off, and his blood streaming upon the 
sroand, they could no lonj^r cor.taiu their exe*- 
ed by Google 
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erations and their groans. His dead body was 
carried forth withont the camp, and being adorn- 
ed with the spoils of the vanquished eneiny , was 
buried with all the pomp of military distress. 

In the mean time the battle joined witli mutu- 
al forj; and as tiie two armies had often fought 
under the same leaders, they combated with all 
the animosity of a civil war. The I^atins clMef* 
ly depended on tlieir bodily strength; the Ro- 
mans on their invincible courage and conduct. 
Forces so nearly matched 8eetned only to require 
the protection of their deities to turn the scale of 
victory; and in faitt, the augurs had foretold, 
that whatever part of the Uoiiinn army should 
be distressed, the commander of that part should 
dc%'Ote himself for bis country, aiid die as a sac- 
rifice to tlie immortsd gods. Manlius command- 
ed the right wing, and Decias led on the left. 

Both Sides fought for some time with donhtfol 
success, as their courage was equal; but after a 
time, the left wing of the Roman army began to 
give ground. It was then that Decius, who com- 
manded there resolved to devote himself for his 
countiy, and to offer his own life as an atone- 
ment to save his army. Thus determined, he 
called to Manlius with a loud voice, and demand- 
ed his instructions, as he was the chief pontiflT, 
how to devote himself, and the forms of the 
words he should use. By his duections there- 
fore, hei^g clothed in a long robe, his head cov- 
ered, and his arms stretcfaei forward, staud'mg 
upon a javelin, he devoted iumself to the celes- 
tial and infernal gods, for the safiety of Rome. 
Thon juiDiii)^ htmaelf, and mounting on horse- 
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back, he drove fnrbnaly ^ito the midst of hm 
enemies, carrying terror and consternation 
wherever he came, till he feH covered with 
woonds. In the * mean time the Roman army 
considered his devoting himself in this manner 
as an assnrance of success; nor was the saper- 
Btition of the Latins less powerfoUy inllnenced 
by his resolution^ a total rout began to ensue; 
and so great waiythe carnage, that scarce a fourth 
part of the enemy survived the defeat. This 
was the lost battle of any consequence that the 
Latins had with the Romans; the^ were forced 
to beg a peace upon hard conditions; and two 
3'ears after, thekr strongest city Piedmm being 
taken, they were brought under an entire su)^ 
mission to the Roman power [u. c. 431.] 

A signal disgrace which the Romans sustained 
about mis time in Uieir contests with the Samn- 
lies, made a pause in their usual good fortune, 
and turned the scale for a while in the enemy's 
favor. The senate having denied the Samnite^ 
peace, Pontius their eenenil was resolved to gain 
by stratagem what he had fre(]^uently lost by 
force. Accordingly, leadmg his army into a 
defile called Claudium, and tuing possession of 
all its outlets, he sent ten of his soldiers habited 
like shepherds, with directions to throw them- 
selves in the way the Romans were to march. 
Exactly to his wisheb the Roman consul met 
them, and, taking them for what they appeared, 
demanded the route the Samnite army had tak- 
en : they, with seeming indifference replied, that 
they werjB cone to Luoeria, a HMn in Apulia. 
luilAinrwjDm&»«|Q«l]yhe8iqshig^ TheRomam 
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general, not suspecting the stratagem that was 
laid against him, marched directly by the short- 
est road, which lay through the defiles, to relieve 
the city, and was not undecieived, till he saw his 
army surrounded and blocked up on every side, 
Pontius, thus having the Romans entirely in his 
power, first obliged the army to pass under the 
yoke, having been previously stripped of all but 
their garments; be then stipulated that they 
should wholly quit the territories of the Samnites, 
and that they should continue to live upon terms 
of former confederacy. 

The Romans were consti^iLned to submit to 
tliis ignominious treaty and marched into Capua 
ilisarmed, half naked, and burning with a desire 
of retrieving their lost honor. When the army 
arrived at Rome, the whole city was most sur- 
prisingly afflicted at their shameful return; no- 
thing but grief and resentment was to be seen, 
and the whole city was put into mourning. But 
this was a transitory calamity; the state had suf- 
fered a diminution of its glory, but not of its 
power. The war was carried on as usual for 
many years : the power of the Samnites declin- 
ing every day, while that of the Romans gather- 
_ ed fresh confidence from every victory. Under 
the conduct of Papyrius Cursor, who was at 
difierenl times consul and dictator, repeated tri- 
umphs were gained; Fabius Maximus also had 
his share in the glory of conquering them; and 
Docius, the son of that Decius whom we saw 
devoting himself for his country about forty 
years before, followed the example of his noble 
rather, and, nishin^ mto thexwdst of the epepy, 
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Raved the lives of his cciintrymeii with the lost 
of bis own. 

The Samnites being thas driven to the most 
extreme distress, as they ^erjS unable to defend 
themselves, they were obliged to 09II in the as-, 
distance of a foreign ^wer, and had recoorse to 
Pyrrhus, to save them from io)pending min.. 
Pyrrhns, who had always kent (he example 
of Alexander, his great predece^ftr^ before hia 
eyes, pronimised to come to their ^stance) 
nnd in the mean time dispatched over 9. body of 
tliree tbonsand men, under the command of 
Cineas, an experienced soldier, and a i!ohol|»r o9 
the great Demosthenes. Nor did he himself re^ 
main Itnig behind, but soon after put to sea with 
thred ibiQ^san^ h^r^^e, twenty thousand foot, ^nd 
twenty eijB{|haii|s, in ^^hjch the commanders of 
tiuirt t;iiie Itegan to plpc0 ffreat conlidence. How-r 
erer^ pn\v » ^mfill part of tl)ese great pre|Kit-a- 
tions arriveil in Italy with him, for many of his 
si lips were disi^ersed, and some were totally lost 
ill a tciiipes^t. Upon jais arrival at Tarentnm, his 
Urst <ar« was to refi»rm the peo|)le he eame to 
suceojBr i for 0ti8erv,iiig a ts^\ disaoUilion of 
rnniiners In this luxuHotis ci(|', and ^lAtl^e inhab^ 
ilants were rather occupied with ifae pleasures of 
bathing, feasting, and dantsing, than the care of 
preparing for war, he gave orders to have all 
i!ieir places of public entertainments shut up, ancfc 
tiiat they should bo. restrained in a)l s|ieh amuae^ 
iiients as rendered soldiers unfit for battle. 

In the meantime the Romans did aUtha^pnl^ 
dence could suggest to oppose so formidable ai| 
enem^ ; and the consul l^vkiis was sfot wHh ^ 
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nnmerous army to internipt his progress. Pyrr- 
biu, though his whole army was not yet arrived, 
drew out to meet him % bat previously sent an 
ambassador, desiring to be pcirmitted to medi- 
tate between the Romans and the people of 
Tarentnm. To this Lser\inas returned for an- 
swer, that he neither esteemed him as a medi- 
ator, nor feared liim as an enemy; and then lead- 
ing the ambassador through the Roman camp, 
desired him to observe diligently what he saw, 
and to report the result to iSa master. In coDse- 
quence of this, both armies approaching,' pitch- 
ed their tents in sight of each other, upon tlie 
opposite banks of the river Lyris. Pyrrhus was 
always extremely careful in directing' the situa- 
tion of his own camp, and in observing that of 
the enemy. It was there, walking along the 
banks of the river, and surveying the Roman 
method of encamping, he was heard to observe, 
^'That these barbarians seemed lo be no ways 
barbarous, and he should too soon find their ac^ 
tions equal to their resolution." In the mean 
time ordering a body of men along the banks of 
the river, he placed them in readiness to oppose 
the Romans, in case th^y should attempt to lord 
it before his whole army was brouglit together. 

Things turned out according to his expecta- 
tions ; the consul, with an impetuosity that mark- 
ed his inexperience, gave orders for jmssing the 
river where it was fordable, and the advanced 
guard, having attempted to oppose him iu vain, 
was obliged to retire to the main body of the 
army. Pyrrfaos being apprised of the enemy'a 
Attempt, ftt first hoped to cut off their caviUry 
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before they could be reiaforced by the foot, that 
were not aa yet got over, and led on in peraon a 
chosen body of horse ^against them. The Ro- 
man legiona having with mueh difiicolty advan- 
c^ acroas the river, the engagement bocanie 
general; the Greeks fought with a conacwoa- 
neaa of tlieir former fiune, and the Romana with 
a deaire of gaining freah glory. Mankind had 
never before seen two such differently diaeipUn- 
ed armies opposed to each other, nor is it to this 
day determined whether the Greek phalanz or 
the Roman legion were preferahle. The com- 
bat was long in suspense; the Romana had aeven 
times repulsed the enemy, and were aa often 
driven back themselves, but at length, wlule the 
saccess seemed doubtful, Pyrrhns sent his ele- 
phants into the midst of the eDga|ement, and 
these tamed the scale of victoij m his favor. 
The Romans who had never berore seen crea- 
tures of such magnitude, were terrified not only 
with their intrepid fierceness, but with the oaatles 
that were built upon their backs filled with armed 
men. It was then that Pyrrhus saw theday waa 
his own: and sendin|[ in his Thessalian cavalry 
to charge the enemy in disorder, the rout became 
general. A dreadful slaughter of the Romana 
ensued, fifteen thousand men being killed on the 
spot, and eighteen hundred taken prisoners. Nor 
were the conquerors in a much better atate than 
the vanvnished, Pyrrhus himself being wonnded, 
and thirteen thousand of his forces slSn. Night 
coming on, put an end to tlie slaughter on both 
sides, and I^rrhus was heard to cry out. "That 
one such victory more would ruin nia whole Ar» 
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my.** The next day as he walked to view the 
field of battl«, he could not help regarding with 
admiration the bodies of the Romans which weret 
slain: upon seeing them tA\ with their wonnd^ 
before, their countenances, even in death* mark- 
ed with noble resolution, and a sternnee? that aw- 
ed him into respect, he was heard to cry obt, ia 
the true spirit of a military adventurer, <* O with, 
what ease could I conquer the world, had I thd 
Romans for soldiers or had they me for their 
king." 

Pyrrhus afteif this victory, was still nnwIlHng 
to drive them to an extremity, and considered 
that it was best treating with an humbled ene^ni^; 
he resolved therefore to send his friend CiRcas 
the orator, to negotiate a peace; of Whom hs 
of\en asserted, that he had won more towns by 
the eloquence of Cineas, than by his own arms. 
Cineas, yrith all his art, fottn4 the Romans inca- 
pable of being sedooed, either by bribery, pri- 
vate or public persuasion. 

Being frustrated, therefore, in his expectations, 
he returned to his master, extolling both the vir- 
tues and* the grandeur of the R6mans. The 
senate, he said, appeared a reverend assembly 
of demigods, and the city a temple for their re- 
ception. Of this, Pyrrhus soon after became sen- 
sible by an embassy from Rome, concerning 
the ransom and exchange of prisoners. At the 
.head of this venerable deputation was Fabricius, 
an ancient senator, who had long been a pattern 
to his countrymen, of the most extreme poverty, 
joined to the most cheerful content Pyrrhus 
received thi^ celebrated old man with ^eat kind- 
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ness; and willing to try how far fame bad been 
fast in his favoor, offered him rich preaenls whioh 
l^owever the Roman refused. The day after, he 
i^as desirous of examining the equality of his 
temper, and ordered one of his elephant? to be 
placed behind the tapestrv; which, upon thesig- 
i)al given, raised ita trunk above the ambasss- 
dor'st head, at the same time using other arts to 
intimidate him. But Fabricias, with a conntenanoe 
not changing, smiled upon the king, observing,* 
that he looked with an equal eye on the terror^ 
df this day as he had npon the allurements of the 
l^eceding. Pyrrhus, pleased to find so much 
virtue in one he had considered as a barbarian, 
\ta8 willing |q grant 1^ the only favour whicli 
he knew could make hkn happy; he released, 
the Roman prisoners, entrusting them to Fabri- 
cias alone, upon his promise,that in case the sen- 
ate were determined to contintfe the war, he 
might rechum them whenever he thought prop- 
er [u. c. 473.] 

By this time the Roman army was recovered 
from its late defeat, and Sulpicius and Decins, 
the consuls for the following year, were placed 
at its head. The panic which had formerly seiz- 
ed it from the elephants, now began to wear off*, 
and both armies met near the city of Ascnlnm, 
both pretty nearly equal in numbers, being about 
forty thousand strong; and here again, after a 
long and obstinate fight, the Grecian dicipline 
prevailed. The Romans, being pressed on eve- 
ry side, particularly by the elephants, were obli- 
ged to retire to their camp, leaving six thousand 
m^n dead ^PQIi the. Md of battle. But the en« 
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etny had no great reason to boast of their tri- 
umph, aa they had four thousand slain; so that 
Pyrrhos replied to one of his soldiers, who was 
congratulating him upon his victory, *'one such 
triumph more, and I shall be undone.'* 
This battle &iished the campaign; the next sea- 
son began with equal vigor on both sides, Pyrrhus, 
having received new succours from home. VVhile* 
the two armies were approaching', and yet but at 
a small distance from each other, a letter was 
brought to old Fabricins, the Roman general, 
from the king's physician, importing, that for a 
proper reward, he ironld take him off by poison, 
and thus rid the Romans of a powerful enemy, 
and a dangerous war. Fabricius felt all the hon- 
est indignation at tliis base proposal that was 
consistent witli his former character; he comnra- 
nicoied it to his colleagues and instantly gave it 
as his opioion that Pyrrhus sliould be infoniied 
of tlie ti'eachery that was plotted against htm. 
Accordingly letters were dispatched lor that pur- 
pose, informing Pyrrhus of the afiair, and al- 
ledging the unfortunate choice of his friends and 
enemies. That he bad trusted and promoted 
murderers, while he carried his resentment 
against the generous and the brave. Pyrrhns 
now began to find ihat these bold barbarians 
wer^ by degrees schooled into ' refinement, 
aiul would not sufier him to bo their superior, 
tivea in generosity: he received the message with 
as much amazement at their candor as mdigna- 
tion at his physkian's treachery. "Admirablv 
Fabricius! " cried he, ««it woirid be as easy to 
twrn tb9 son firom Us ww^, as ihee from tht 
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patha of honor." Then making tho proper in- i 
qniiy among his servants, and having diseovered 
the treason, he ordered his physician to be exe;- 
cated. However not to be outdone in magna- 
nimity, he immediately s^it to Rome all his pris- 
oners, without ransom, and again desired to ne- 
gociatea peace. The Romans, on the other 
hand, refosed him peace but npon the same con- 
ditions they had offered before 

So that after an mterval of two years, P^rr- 
hos, having increased his army by new levies, 
sent one part of his army to oppose the march of 
Lentnltts, the Roman consoi, while he himslef ^ 
went to attack Cnrias Dentatns, the other in com- 
mand, before his colleagae conld come up. His 
principal aim was to surprise the enemy by night ; 
imt mifortonately passing through woods, and 
his lights failing him, his men lost their way, f»o 
that at the approach of morning, he saw himself 
in sight of the Roman camp, with the enemy 
drawn out ready to receive him. The vanguard 
of both armies soon met, in which the Romans 
had the advantage. Soon aAer, a general en- 
gagement ensuing, Pyrrhus JBnding &e balance 
of the victory turning still against him, had once 
more recourse to his elephants. These, howev- 
er, the Romans were then too well acquainted 
with, to feel any vain terrors from; and having 
lonnd that fire was the most effectual means to 
repel them, they cansed a number of balls to be 
n^e, composed of flax and rosin, which were 
thrown against them as they approached the 
itoks. The elephants, thns rendered furious by 
the flame, and as boldly opposed by tho soldiers. 



could no longer be brought on, bat ran back upon 
their own army, bearhig down the ranks, and 
filliug all places with terror and confusion. ThuA 
victory at length declared in favor of Rome : 
Pyrrhus in vain attempted to stop ths flight and 
slatighter of his troops; he lost not only twenty 
three thousand of his best soldiers, but his camp 
was also takeii. IMiis served as a new lesson to 
the Romans, who were ever open to improve- 
in&wi : they had formerly pitched their tents 
without order; but by this new cnpture tliey 
were tsinglit to measure out their ground, and 
fortify the whole with a trench; so that many of 
their succeeding victories arc to be ascribed to 
their improved method of encamping. 

Pyrrhus thus finding all hopes fruitless, he re- 
solved to leave Ituly^ where he found only des- 
perate enemies and faithless allies; accordingly, 
C-iUing together the Tarentines, he informed them 
that he had received assurances from Greece of 
speedy assistance, and desiring them to wait the 
«vent vvith tranquility^ the night following em- 
barked his troops and returned nndisttirbed into 
his native kingdom with the remains Of his shat- 
Xerod fdrces, leaving a garrison in 'FsLrlmturii 
merely to save appearances) and in this mam^r 
ended the war with Pyrrhus after six years con- 
tiauance. 

As for the poor Iu.\arions Tarentipes, who' 
were the origin^ promoters of this war, they 
<joon began to find a worse enemy in tlie garri- 
son that was left for their defence, than in the 
Romans who attacked them without. The ha- 
tred between them and Mile, who commanded 
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their citadel for Pyrrhiis, was become sd grctrf, 
that nothing bat the fear of their old invcternte 
enemies, the Romans, could equal it. In tliis^ 
distress they applied to the Carlhsigeuians, who, 
with a large fleet, came and blocked n|V the pdrt 
of Tarentum; so that thia nnfortunate ppojitp} 
once famous through Italy for their reflnoMieiU^ 
and pleasures, now saw themselves conttndp*! 
for by thred different armies without the r!i(tiro 
of a conqueror; At length, hov^ever, the* I'to- 
mans found means to bring over the garrison 10 
their interHt»t; after which they easily becailio 
tiKisters of the city, and demolished its walls, 
granting tlie inhabitants liberty and protection. 

CHAP. viir. 

i?Vdm ihe beginning of the first Punic tvati 
to the beginning of the second , when the 
Momans begatt to grow potoerful by sea, 

'Thb RomlUia having destroyed all rival pre- 
ieit^ons at nome, began to pant after foreign 
cbnqneMs [u. c. 489.1 The Carthagenians were 
4t that lime hi possession of the greatest part of 
^cily, and like the Romans, Only wanted an op- 
pdrtanity of embroiling thi^ natives, in order to 
become masters of the Whole Island. This op- 
porttinity at length offered. Hiero, king of Sy- 
racitoe, one of the states of that island, which 
was as yet ttnconcjuered, entreated their aid 
against the Mamertmes, a Httle people of the 
same country, and they sent him supplies b^th 
by sea and land. 
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The Mamerlmcs, on the other hand, to ^eld 
off impending ruin,- put themseltes under the 
protection of Rome. The Romans, not think- 
ing the Mamertines worthy of the name of allies, 
instead of professing to assist them, boldly de- 
clared war ngJiinst Carthage; alledgbg as a rea- 
son the assistance which Carthage had lately 
sent to the southern parts of Italy against the 
Romans. In this manner a war was declared 
between these two powerfal* states, bolji grown 
too great to continue patient spectators of each 
other's increase. 

Carthage, a colony of the PhcBnicians, was 
built on the coast of Africa, near the place where 
Tunis now stands, about an hundred and tliirty- 
sevcn years before the foundation of Ron»e. As 
it had been long growuig into power, so it had 
extended its dominions uU along the coasts. Pnt 
its cliief strength lay in its fleeU and commerce : 
tlms circumstanced,' these two great powers be- 
gan what is called the first Funic war. 1 he 
Carthugenians, possessed of gold aiid silver, 
which might he exhausted; the Romans ikinons 
for perseverance, patrioti.sin and poverty, which 
seemed to gather strength by every defeat. Put 
there seemed to be an insurmountable obstacle 
to tlie ambitious views of Rome, as they had no 
fleet, or at least wliut deserved tliat title; while 
the Carthagenians had the entire conmiand at 
sea, and kept all the maritime towns under obe- 
dience. In such a situation any people but the 
Romans, would have rested contented under dis- 
advantages which nature seemed to have imp<)s- 
cd; but nothing could conquer or intimidate 
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them. They began to apply themsclrcs to mar- 
it'uiie a0kirs; and, though without shipwrights to 
build, or seamen to navigate a fleet, they resolv- 
ed to surmount every obstacle with inflexible 
per^^overance. A Carthagenian vessel happened 
to be in a storm driven ashore^ and this was 
sulhcieut to serve as a model. The consul Da- 
iliius wai the first who ventured to sea with ti^ 
new constructed armament; and though far in- 
ferior to the enemy, in the management of bis 
fljiit, yet he gained the first naval victory, the 
Carthageniuos losing fifly of their ships, and the 
u«)Ui:$turbod sovereignty of the sea, which they 
valosd ifioie 

iiuE the conquest of Sicily was only to be ob- 
tained by humbling the power of Carthage at 
haine. For this reason the senate resolved to 
carry the war into Africa itself, and accordingly 
they sent Regulus and Manlius, with a fleet of 
t'iired hundred sail to make the uuasion. Rega» 
lua wa:i ie3lu)aed the most consummate warrior 
that Rome coiiid then produce, and a professed 
example of frugal severity. His patriotism was 
snil gi'&ater than his temperance; all the private 
pas^ii^us deemed extinguisl^ed in him, or they 
wore ?Ul 5>yaUowed up in one g:reat ruling afiec- 
iion» the love of his country. 

Ths two generals eet saU with their fleet, 
which was the greatest that had ever left an Itair 
140 port« carrying an hundred and forty tboasaod 
men. They vmre m«t by the Catthageaians», 
with a fleet as poweiful, and men better used to 
the sea. While the figljt continued rather be- 
tween the ships than the men. at a distance, t^^ 
7 
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Carthageniaiis seemed socccflsfiil; i>at when the 
Romans came to grapple with them, the differ- 
enee between a mercenary army, uuA one Ihul 
foi^bt for fame was apparent The resolution 
of the Romans was crowned with snccess; the 
enemy's fleet were disponed, and fifty-four of 
their vessels taken. The oonseqaence of this 
victory was an immediate descent apon the coast 
of A^ica, and the captnre of the city Clnpen, 
together with twenty Uioii^iand men, who were 
made prisoners of war. 

The senate being inlbrmed of these grent snc- 
cesses, and appli^ to for fresh iubirwctioii^, 
commanded Manlins back to Italy, in Order i« 
saperintend the Sieilian war; and diirected that 
Regultts shoald centinae in Africa to prosecute 
his victories there. A battle ensued, in which 
Carthage was once more defeated and seme of 
its best treeps were cut eC This fi-esh vksiory 
contributed to . throw them into the utuiest de- 
spair; more than eighty of their towns satbrnit- 
ted to the Romans. In this distreos, the Car- 
tbagenians, destitute of generals at home, were 
obliged to send to Laeedemon, offering the com- 
mand of th^ brmies to JlCantippus, a general of 
great experience, who undertook to conduct 
them. 

This general began by givmg the magistrates 
proper instmctkms for levying their men. He 
assured them that their armies were hitherto 
overthrown, not by the strei^ jf the enemy, 
btit bv the wnorance of their own «eiicals: be 
thereioie imTy re^tnved a ready obedience te his 
oriiers, and asinrcd them of aa^ easy vkto^ 
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Hie whole city seemed once more reeved from 
despondency, by the exhortatiom of a single 
stranger; and soon from hope grew into confi- 
dence^ This was the spirit the Grecian general 
wished to excite in them ; so that when he saw 
them thus ripe for the engagement, he joyfully 
took the 6eld. The Lacedemonian made the 
(iiost skilful dispositktn of his forces; he placed 
his cavalry in the wings; he disposed the ele- 
phants at proper intervals behind the line of the 
heavy armed infantry; and bringing np the lijght 
armed troops before, he ordered them to retire • 
through the line of infantry after they had dis- 
charged their weapons. 

At length both armies engaging, after a long 
nud oi>stioate resistance, the ]£»mans were over- 
thrown with dreadful slaughter; the greatest part 
of their anny being destroyed, and Regnlns him- 
self tiJcen prisoner. Several other distresses of 
the Romans followed «0on after this. They lost 
their fleet in a storm; and' Agrigentnm, tfadr 
principal town in Sicily was taken by Karthalo, 
the Carthagenian general. They undertook to 
build a new fleet* whicfa also siiar^ 5^/>te of ^ 
the former; the mariners, as yet unacqusjnted 
with the Mediterranean shores, $t§9it it upon 
quicksands; and soon after jme gKiuJlM per< peiv 
isbed in a storm. Mean tame, the Carthaceniaiie 
being thus succeesftd, iwere desiiaw of a new 
treaty fi>r peace, hoping to have better terma 
than those insisted i^n by RegidWi . For this 
purpose^ diey sni^sed that he wrham tliey had 
now for four yem kepi in a dnngaoii» eoaflned' 
ftod rhumtd vroM bt • proper wHeiMr. ir 
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was expected that, being wearied with inipri.^on- 
ment and bondage, be woald gladly endeavor to 
persuade Ins contrymen to a discontinuance of a 
war, which only prolonged his captivity. Ifo 
was accordingly sent with their ambits^adors to 
Rome, but with a promise, previously exacted^ 
from him, to return in case of being unsuccess- 
ful. He was even given to understand that his. 
life depended upon the success of his ne*rotia- 
tion. 

When this old general, together with the am- 
bassadors of Carthage, approached Rome, num- 
bers of hb friends cam3 out to meet and con- 
gratulate him on his return. Their acnianiatiims 
resounded through the city; but Regulus refused, 
with settled uielaucholy, to cuter the gates. It 
was in vain that he was entreated on every side 
to visit once more his little dwellings and shnrc 
in that joy which his return had inspired. He 
persisted in saying, that be^nvas now but a slave 
belonging to the Carthagenians, and unfit ^) par- 
take in the liberal honors of his country. The 
senate assembling without the walls, as usual, to 
give audience to the ambassadors, ReguloQ open- 
ed his commission as he had been directed by 
the Ccftithag^^Q c<)ancU, and their ambassadors 
seconded hi ^t ^ upu sm^^. The senate were, by 
thb time, tbeAtseh'es weary of a war which 
had been prqtracted above eight years, and were 
DO way disinclinable to a peace. It only re- 
mained for Regains himself to give his opinion, 
who, wheii it came to his torn to speak, to the 
surprise of all the world, gave his voice for con* 
tinning the war. So viespected aa advice not 
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ftlitde distarbed the aenatc; they pitied as well 
AS admired a man who had used such eloquence 
against hi» private interest, and coukl not con- 
cinde upon a measure which was to terminate in 
his ruin. But he soon released their embarrass- 
ment by breaking off the treaty, and by risin,*; 
in order to return to his bonds and confinemeut. 
t It was in vain that the senate and all his dear- 
est friends entreated his stay ; he still represj^ed 
their solicitations. Marcin, his wifo, with her 
little children, filled the city with their lanicnla- 
tions, and vainly entreatod to he pcM-jnillGd !<> s -a 
hioo; he still obstinately persisted in keeping !iij 
promise; and, thou«»h sufficiently apprised of i!im 
tortures that awaited his return ,'whhout emhia- 
cing his family or taking leave of hi.s friends, he 
departed with tire ambassadors for Carthu^p. 

Nothing could eqntd the fury and the disiij)- 
pointincnt of the Curtluigeniniis, when thej' \ver« 
informed by their ambassadors that Regrtln?*, in- 
stead of hastening a peace, had given his opni- 
iou for continuing the war. • They accordtugly 
prepared to punish his conduct whh the most 
studied tortures. Fir«t his eyelids were cut off 
and then he wns remanded to prison. He wn-* 
after soinfe days, again brought out, and exposed 
with his face opposite the burning sun. At last 
when malice was fatigued with studying all the 
arts of torture, he was put into a barrel stuck 
ftill of nails, that pointed inwards, and in this 
painful condition he continued till he died. 

Both sides now took up arms with more than 
former animosity. At length tho Roman perse- 
verance was crowned with success; one victory 
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feUowed Oil the back of another. FabiafBvtao, 
the conaal, once move showed ibem the waj to 
naval victory, by defeating a lai^ squadron of 
the enemy's ships; but llitatias Catnlns gamed 
a victory still more complete, in which the pow- 
er of Carthage seemed totally desd-oyed at sea, 
by the loss of an hundred and twenty ships, ac- 
cording to the smallest compntation. 

This loss bronght the Carthageniaos to sne 
for peace, which Rome thought proper to grant; 
but still inflexible in its demands, exacted the 
same conditions which Regulns had formerly 
offered at the gutes of Carthage* These were, 
that they shouUl lay down a t^sand talents of 
silver to defray the charge of the war, and 
should pay two thousand two hundred more in 
ten years time; that they should quit Sicily, with 
all such islands as they possessed near it : that 
they should never make war against the allies 
of Rome, or come with any vessel of war with- 
in the Roman dominions; and lastly, that all 
their prisoners and deserters should be delivered 
up without ransom. 

To these hard conditions the Carthagenians, 
now exhausted, readily subscribed; and thns 
ended the first Punic war, [u. c. 618] which 
Imd lasted twenty-four years, and in some men** 
urc bad drained both nations of every reaoujrce 
to begin another. 
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CHAP. IX. 

From lh< end tf ihejirgt Pume. War to tfu 
end of the iteondt 

Ths war being ended between die Cardiage»» 
ian* and the Romans, a proibnnd peace ensaed, 
and in about aiz yean after, the temple of Janus 
was shot for die second time since the foonda* 
tien of the citjr< The Romans being thus in 
friendship with all nations, had an opportnnity of 
torning to the aits of peace; they no^began to 
have a relish for peetry, the first liberal art 
which rises m every civilized natioii* end the imt 
also that decays. Hitherto they J»d been enter- 
tainedonly with the rude drolleries of then: low- 
est bafibons: thev had sports called Fescennini, 
in which a few debanched actors made their own 
parts, while raillery and smut snpplied the place 
of hamor. To these a compoflttioA o{ a higher 
kind sneeeeded, which they ciQled satire, whiefi 
was a kbd of dramatic poem, m which the char- 
acters of the great were pardcolariy pointed 
ont, and made an object of derision to the vnl- 
gar. After these came tragedy and comedy, 
which were borrowed from the Greek; and in- 
deed the first dramatic poet of Rome, whose 
name was livios Androniens, was by binha. 
Grecian [u. c. 614.] The instant these finer 
kinds of composition appeared, this ^eat people 
rejected their former impanties with disdain. 
From thence forward they labored i^n the Gre- 
cian model; and though they were never 4iUe to 
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rival their masters in dramatic composition , they^ 
gooB surpassed them in many of the more sooth* 
ing kinds of poetry. Elegiac, pastoral, and di- 
dactic c<unpositions, began to dssttmc new bens- 
ties in the Roman language; and satire not th;.t 
rode kind of dialogue already mentioned, but a 
aobler sort invented by Lacilios, Avaa" all their 
own. 

While they were thus admitting the arts of 
peace, they were not unmindful of making fre.-h 
preparations for war; al) intervals of ease secn]- 
ed rather to give fresh vigor for new desr^ii", 
than to relax their former intrepidity. The lllvr- 
ians were the first people upon whom they frca 
tried their strength, after some coKtincance of 
peace [ir. c. 627.] That nation, whifhhnd for.!; 
plundered the merchants of the Mediterranean 
with impunity, happened to malce depredations 
upon some of the trading subjects of Ronie: ihrs 
being complained of toTeuta, tlie queen of tlie 
country, she, instead of granting redress, order- 
ed the ambassador that was sent to demand recti- 
tution to be murdered. A war ensued, in t\hi?!i 
the Romans were victorious: most of flic Illvr- 
ic towns were surrendered to the ponsuls, and a 
peace at last concluded, by which the greatest 
part of the country was ceded to Rome; a year- 
ly tribute was exacted for the rest, and a prohi- 
bition added, that the Illyrians should not sail be- 
yond the river Lissus with more than two barks, 
and those unarmed. 

Lu'^^® ?*"^' ^®*'® ^^ next people that incurred 
the disjpleasore of the Romans. Supposin-^ a 
time of peace, when the armies were disbanded. 
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a proper season for new irruptions, this barba- 
rous people invited fresh forces from beyond the 
Alps, and entering Etruria, wasted all with fire 
and sword, till they came within about three days 
journey of Rome. A prcetor and a consul were 
sent to oppose them, who, now instructed in the 
improved arjs of war, were enabled to surround 
the Gauls, who still retiiined their primeval bar- 
barity. It was in vain that those hardy troops, 
who had nothing but their courage to protect 
them, formed twa' fronts to oppose their 
adversaries; thciir naked bodies and nndis> 
ciplined furces were unable to withstand the 
shtic'.v of an ena.'ny completely armed, and skill- 
ed i.i military evolutions. A mi:)erable slaugh- 
ter ensued, in which forty thousand were killed, 
anil ten t.'iouvind were taken prisoners. This 
victory was followed by another gained over 
them by Marcellus, in which he killed Viridoma- 
rui, thair Uin^ with his own hand, and gained 
tiie third royal spoils that were yet obtained at 
Iloiue. Tiiesu conquests forced ihem to beg a 
p:;aca, the conditions of which served greatly to 
enrich the empire. Thus'the Romans went on 
vvi:h suGcus, they had now totally recovered 
their former iossc^s, and culy wanted an «?n». 
niy worthy of their arms to besjin a new 
war. 

The Carthagenians had only made a peace be- 
cause they were no longer able to continue the 
war. Tiiey therefore took the earliest opportu- 
nity of breaking the treaty: they besieged Sa- 
giuitum, a city of Spain, which had been in alli- 
fiivjo with Rome; and though desired lo desist* 
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prosecttted their opperations mth visor. Am- 
iMiiadors were eent in consequence m>m Rome 
to Caithage, complainiog of the infraction of their 
articles, and requiring that Hannibal the Cartha- 
genin general, who had advbed this measure, 
should be delivered up; which being refused, 
lioth sides prepared for a second Ptinic war. 

The Carthagenians trusted the management of 
It on their side to Hannibal, the son of flamilcar. 
This extraordinary man had been mndc tiia 
sworn foe of Rome almovt from his infancy; for, 
while yet very young, his father brought hi.ii 
before the altar, and obliged him to Cikc an oath, 
that he never would be in friendship with the 
Romans, nor desist from opposing their power, 
nntil he or they should be no more. On his first 
appearance in the field, he reconciled, in his 
own person, the most just method of cominand-^ 
ing with the most perfect obedience to his supe- 
riors. Thus he was equally beloved by his gun- 
erals and the troops he was appointed to lead. 
He was possessed of the greatest courage in op- 
posing danger, and the greatest presence of mind 
in retiring from it. No fatigue was able to sub- 
due his body, nor any misfbrtnne to break his 
spirit: equally patient of heat and cold, he only 
took sustenance to content nature, and not to de- 
light his appetite. He was the best horseman, 
and tJie swiftest runner of his time. This great 
general, who is considered the most skilful of an- 
tiquity, having overrun all Spain, and levied a 
large army of various laiiguages and nations re- 
solved to carry the war into Italy itself, as the 
Romans had before carried it into the dominions 
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of Carthage. For this parpose, leaving 1 
with a soiixctent force to guard hia coaqaei 
Spain, he crossed the Pyrenean moteatains 
Gaul, with an army of fiAy thousand foot, 
nine thousand horse. He quickly traverset 
country, which was then wild and extensivt 
filled with nations that Wefe his declared ene 
Tn vain its forests and rivers appeared to ii 
date hiin; in vain the Rhone, with its rap'u 
rents, and its bank-s covered with enetiiic 
the Dura branched out into numberless chai 
opposed his way ; he passed them all with 
severance, and in ten. days arrived at the fc 
the Alps, over which he was to explore a 
passage into Italy. It was in the midst of 
ter when this astonishing project was under] 
The season added new horrors to a scene 
oatare had already crowned with objects o 
may. The prodigious height, and treme 
fiteepness of the niountains, capped with i 
(he people barbarous and fierce, dressed in 
«vith long ami sliaggy hair, presented a f 
that impressed the beliolders with astonisi 
and terror. But nodiing was capable of i 
tngtbe courage of the Carthagenian general 
at the end of fiAeen days, spent in crossir 
Alp.'<, he found hniiself in the plainaof 
with about lialf his army remaining, tlit 
having died of the cold, or been cut off li 
natives. 

As soon as it was known at Rome, that 
nibal, at the head of an immeneo 
was crossing the Alps, in order to 
their dominions, the senate sent SiBipio i 
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pose him, who was obliged to retreat with con- 
eiderable I0954. In the mean time, Hannibal, 
being thus victoiioas, took the most prudent pre- 
cautions to increase his arn>y, giving orders al- 
ways to spare the possessions of the Gauls, while 
hij depredations were permitted upon those of 
Rome; and this so pleased that simple people, 
that they declared for him in great numbers, luid 
flocked to his standard with alacrity 

The second battle was fought upon the banks 
of the river Trebia. The Carth;igf?uian general 
being apprised of tho Roman iinpi'tuosity, of 
wiiich he always availed tiimsoifiu aJ;iicst every 
engagement, had sent off a body of a thousand 
horse, each with a foot soldier behind, across the 
river, to ravage the enemy's country, and pro- 
voke tliem to engage. The Romans quickly- 
routed this force, who, seeming to be defeated, 
took the river, and were as eageily pursued by 
Sempronius, the consul It was not however, 
till his army was got upon the opposite bank, 
that he perceived himself half conquered already. 
his m?n being fatigued with \<fading up to their 
armpits, and quite benumed by the intense cold- 
ness of the Water. A total rout ensued ; twen- 
ty-six thoasand of the Romans were eitlicr kil- 
led by the enemy, or drowned in attempting to 
repass the river. A body of ten thousand men 
were all that lived; who, finding themselves en- 
closed on every side, broke desperately through 
the enemy's ranks, and fought retreating, ti]l 
they found shelter in the city of Placentia. 

The third defeat the Romans sustained was at 
the lake of Thrasmene; near to which wa« a 
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chain of mouotaini), and, between these and t!ic 
lake, a narrow 'passage leading to a valley tl);it 
vv.is embosomed in hills. It was upon these 
liill.^ that IlaaAibal di.sj»os3d his best troops, 
a«d it was into thii* valley that Fhun- 
jaiu^, the Roinua general, led hi.< men to at- 
tack hi II. A disposition every way so favoura- 
ble for the Carthageuians, was also assisted by 
accident; for a mist rising from tlw lake, kept 
the Ro:i;ans from sdeing ibcir nrjiiies; while 
thsarmy upon the mouakiins, being above its in- 
fluence, aaw the wiiole dispo.sitian of thoir op- 
piMuata. The fortune of the d;vy w!is suoh as 
might be expected f;*o:n the conduct of the two 
pc'iyrals; tho Roaian army was broken and 
slau^litered, almost before they could perceive 
ths enemy t'.wt destroyed them. About fifteen 
thonrfand Romans, together with Flamisiius him- 
sA**, fell iuthe valley, and six thousand more 
v»';3rc obUjjed to yield themselves prisoners of 
war. 

Upon thenoVs of this defeat at Rome, after 
the genoral consternation was al-kiyed, the senate 
upon matarer deliberation, resolved to d«ct a 
•coaifiiander with absolute authority, in whom 
tliey might repose their kist and greatest expec- 
tations. Their choice fell upon Fabius Maxi- 
aius, a n>an of great courage, but with a happy 
mixture of cantion. He was apprised ttiat the 
only way to humble the Carthagenians at such a 
distance from home v^s rather by harrassin^ 
them than by figliting. For this purpose he al- 
ways encamped upon the highest grounds, inao-' 
ce9Btl>Ie to the enemy's cavalry. Whenever 
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they moved, he moved, watched their motions, 
straitened their qoarters, and cat off their pro« 
visions. 

By these arts, Fabias had actually at one 
time enclosed Hannibal among moantaus, where 
it was impossible to winter, and yet from which 
it was almost impracticable to extricate his army 
without inmiiuent danger. In this exigence no- 
thing but one of those stratagems of war, which 
fall to the lot of great abilities only to invent, 
conld save him : he ordered a namber of small 
faggots and lighted torches to be tied to the horns 
of two thousand oxen that he had in his camp, 
and that they should be driven towards the ene- 
my. These tossing their heads, and running op 
the sides of the mountains, seemed to fill the 
whole neighboring forest with fire; while the 
sentinels that were placed to goard the approach- 
es of the mountain, seeing such a number of 
flames advancing towards their posts, fled in 
consternation, supposing the whole body of the 
enemy was in arms to overwhelm themu By 
this stratagem Hannibal drew off his »nny» and 
escaped tlu-ough the defiles that lead beneath the 
hills, though with considerable damage to his 
rear 

Soon after, Fabius was obliged to lay down 
his office, his time being expired, and Tcurentiae 
Varro was chosen by the majority to Moceed to 
the command. This TarenUos Varro was a man 
spronc from the dregs of the people, with no- 
thing but his confidence and riches to recommend 
him. With him was joined iEmJliw FanfaH^ of 
a disposition eiitirely.oppo«t« : tvperiticed m tii» 
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field, caattous in action, and impressed with a 
thorough coDtempt for the abilities of his Pie- 
beian collengne. 

The Romans, finding tiiemselres enabled t» 
l>ring a competent force into the field, being aU 
most ninety thonsaod strong, now aguiu resolved 
to meet Hannibal, who was at this time encamp* 
(id near the village of Cahnoe, with a wind tiiat 
for a certain season blows still one way in his 
rear, which raising great clouds of dust from tlie 
parched plains behind, be knew must greatly 
di!$tre#:§ an approaching enemy. In this situation 
ho \vu.ited the coming up of the Romans with 
iiii nniiy of forty thousand foot, and half that 
nnijiber of cavalry. The two consuls soon ap- . 
peared to his wbh, dividing their forces into two 
parts, and agreeing to take the conuiiand every 
day by turns. On the first day of their nrriviil, 
it £iliing to the lot of iEiuilius to command, he 
was entirely averse to beginning. Ihe ue&t 
day, however, it being come to A'^arro's tarn to 
command, he without asking hia colleague's coo* 
ctirrence^ gave the signal for battle; and passing 
the river Anfidus that lay between both armies, 
put his ibrces in array. The battle began with 
the light armed infantry; the horse engaged soon 
dler : and the Roman cavalry being unable to 
stand a^^ainst those of Numidia, the legioBt eame 
up to reinforce Uiem. It was Uien that the con- 
flict became general : the Roman soldiers for a 
long time endeavored^ but in vain, to penetrate 
the centre, where the Gauls and Spaniarda 
foo^t; which Hannibal observing, ordered part 
of UK»e troops to give way, and to peraui the 
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Ixomans to embosom tlicnrselvcp with a cbospo 
hodj of his Africans vvhoui he L.'.d plnccd ou 
their wing, so as to surround thenj; upon that a 
terrible shiughter began to ensue of the Koiiuins, 
fatigued with repeated atlacks fioui ihe Africtin?, 
>vho were fresh and vigorous. At last the rout 
became general in every part of the Ronian ar- 
my; the boastings of Varro v.ere now no longer 
heard; while i£niiliuv«5, who had been , terribly 
wounded by a slinger in the verj beginning cf 
the eiigafienient, still feebly led on his body of 
horse, and did all that couj«I be done to ii.ake 
head against the enemy; huvvtver, l»eing ur.abio 
to sit on h.orseback, he \v:.s ibrced lo diMi.oiait. 

It was in this deplorable condition cf il ir.a-"", 
that one Lentulus, u tribune cf the army, ah lie 
was flying on hoisel)ack from the .ene.myj w hich 
at some distance pursued hiui, jiiCt /i^iiiiius sit- 
ting upon a stone, covered over with blood and 
wounds, and waiting for the coming up of the 
pursuers. "yEmilius,** cried the generous tri- 
bune, " you at least are guiltless o/" this day's 
slaughter : take my horse and fly." "I tliank 
thee, Lentulus," cried the dying coiisiil, ** all is 
over, my part is chosen : go, I co;ti.maDd thee, 
and tell the senate from me, lo fortify Homo 
against the approach of the conqueror. Tell 
Fabius also, that iEmilius, while living, ever re- 
membered his advice, and now, dying, approves 
it." While he was yet speaking tlie enemy ap- 
proached; and Leutulus, before he was out of 
view, saw the consul expire, feebly fighting in 
the midst of hundreds. In this battle the Ro- 
mans lost fifty thousaud .njen, and so m^y 
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knightB, Chat it is Mid Haimibal amt thnu btmk- 
eii of gold rings to Carthage* whkh thoso of this 
order bad worn on their fingers. 

When the first consternation was abated after 
this dreadful blow at Rome, the senate came to 
a general resolution to create a dictator, in order 
to give strength to their government A short 
time after, Varro arrived, having left behind him 
the wretched remains of his army; and, as he 
bad been the principal cause of the late calami- 
ty, it was nataral to suppose that tlie senate 
would severely reprimand the rashness of his 
conduct But far otherwise ! The Romans 
went out in multitudes to meet him ; and the 
senate returned him thanks that he did not de- 
spair of the safety of Rome. Fabios, who was 
oonsidered as the shield of Rome, and Marcellus 
as tlie sword, were appointed to lead the armies; 
and though Hannibal once more offered theon 
peace, they refused it, but upon condition that 
he should quit Italy. Terms similar to those 
they had formerly insisted upon from Pyrrhas. 

Ill the mean time, Hannibal, either finding the 
impossibility of marching direcdy to Rome, or 
willing to give his forces rest after such a mighty 
victory, led them* to Capua, where he resolved 
to winter. This city had long been considered 
am the nurse of luxury, and the cormpter of aji 
military virtue; here, therefore, a new scene of 
pleasure opened to bis barbarian troops; and 
they at once gave themselves Up to the intoxica- 
tion, till, from being hardy veterans, tbey became 
infirm ru>ters. 

Hithmrto we have foood this great man sue- 
8 
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tessfal; but now we are to reverse the pictdre, 
and sorvey him struggling with accumulated mis- 
fortunes, and at last sinking beneath them. His 
first loss was at the siege of Nola, where Mar- 
cellns the pnetor made a successful sally. He 
some time after attempted to raise the siege of 
Capua, and attacked the Romans in their trench- 
es, but he was repulsed with considerable loss. 
He then made a feint of going to besiege Rome; 
but finding a superior army ready to receive him, 
he was obliged to retire. For some years after, 
he fought with various success; Marcellus, his 
opponent, sometimes gaining, and sometimes lo- 
sing the advantage, but coming to no decisive 
engagement [xr* c; 544.] 

The senate of Carthage at length came tor a 
resplqtion of sending his brother Asdrubal to his 
assi^itance, with a body of forceis drawn out of 
Spain. Asdrabal's march being made known to 
the consuls Livius and Nero, they went against 
him with great expedition, and surrounding him 
in a place, into which he was led by the treach- 
ery of his guides, they cut his whole army to 
pieces. Hannibal had long expected these suc- 
cors with impatience; and on the very night in 
which he bad been aspnred of his brother's arri- 
val, Nero ordered Asdrubal*s head to be cat off 
and thrown into his brother's camp. The Car- 
thagenian general now therefore began to per- 
ceive the approaches of the downfall of Car- 
thlige, and could not help with a sigh, observing 
to those about him, that fortune seemed fatigued 
with granting her favors. 
- In the mean time, fortune seemed to favdr the 
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R«iqan arms in other {Nirte; Marcelhis took tho 
city of Syracuse in Sicily, which was defended 
hy the machines and the fires of Archimides the 
uMithematician« 

The inhabitants were pot to the sword, and 
among the rest Archimides himself, who was 
found meditating in his study by a Roman sol- 
dier. Marcelltts, the general, was not a little 
grieved at his death. A passion for letters at 
that time began to prevail among the higher 
ranks of people at Rome He therefore ordered 
his body to be honorably buried, and a tomb to 
l>e erected to his memory, which his own works 
liuve long survived. 

As to their fortunes in ^pain, though for a 
while they nppenred donUtful, two of the Scipioa 
being slain, and Claudius Nero, the govenior of 
the province appearing mu^h an undermatch for 
the conning of the Cartbagenian general, yet 
they soon recovered their complexion under the 
conduct of Scipio Africanus^ who sued for the 
office of proconsul to that kingdom, at a time 
when every one else was willing to decline it. 
Scipio, who was now but twenty-four years old, 
had all qualificatiofas requisite for forming a great 
general and a good man; he united the greatest 
coiira|^e with the greatest tenderness; superior to 
Hannibal in the arts of peace, and almost his 
equal in those of war. His father had been 
killed in Spain, so that he seemed to have an 
hereditary ckiiin to attack that, country. He ' 
therefore appeared irresistable, ohtaming many 
great vkstories, yet sabdning still more by his 
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mn by the furoe of his arms. 

It was shortly aftar that he retarned^ with aa 
army from the coaijaeit of Spaio, and was made 
consul at the age of twenty nine. It was at first 
sapposed he intended meetbg Hannibal in Italy, 
and Uiat he would attempt driving him firom 
thence; bat he had already formed a wiser frfan, 
which was to carry the war into Africa, and, 
while the Carthagenians kept an arm^ near 
Rome, to make them tremble for their own 
eapitaU 

Scipio vna not long in Africa without employ- 
ment; for in a short time Hanno opposed him, 
bat hh was defeated and slain. Syphax, the 
nsarper of Nnmidia, led op a large. army against 
him. The Reman general for a time declined 
fighting, till, finding an opportnnity, he set fire to 
the enemy's tenta, and attacking them in th<; 
midst of the confusion, killed forty thousand 
men, and took six tlmusand prisoners. 

The Carthagenians now, beginning %a be ter- 
rified at their repeated defeats, and the fame of 
Scipio's successes, determined to recall Hanni- 
bal, the great champion, out of Italy, in order to 
oppose the Remaas at hstme* Deputies were 
accordingly dispatched, with a positive com- 
maad for him to return and oppose the Roman 
general, who at thai time threatened Carthage 
with a «i0ge« Notbkig oonld exeeed the regret 
and disappsMtrneDt of Hannibal apo» reeeiviiw 
Utis order* However* he obeyed the orders m 
his infatnattti <iounlcy faith iIm same csbiDiMieB 
that the meanest soldier would have done* and 
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took leave of Italy widi lean in hb eyea, aftar 
having kept poaseasion of the moat beantifd 
parte of it for above fifteen years. 

Upon hia arrivsl at Leptia, in Africa, from 
whence he marched to Adnimetum, he at' last 
approached Zama, a city within five days jonr- 
ney of Carthage. Scipio, in the mean time, led 
his army to meet him, joined by Massinissa with 
rix thousand horse; and, to shew his rival in the 
field how little he feared his approach, sent baek 
the spies which were sent to explore his camp, 
having previonsly shewn them the whole, with 
directions to inform Hannibal of what they had 
seen. The Carthagenian general, conscioos of 
his inferiority, endeavored to discontinae thd 
war by negociation, and desired a meeting with 
Scipio to confer npon terms of peace, to which 
the Roman general assented. Knt, af\er a long 
conference, both sides parting dissatisfied, they 
returned to their camps to prepare for deciding 
the controversy by the sword. Never was a 
mere memorable battle fonght, whether we n- 
gard the generals, the armies, the two statea 
that contended, or the empire that contended, 
or the empire tlat was in dispute. The disposi- 
tion Hannibal made of hia men, is said, by the 
akilfal in the art of war, to be sepenor to any of 
his former arrangements. The battle began 
with the ele'phanto on the side of the Carthage^ 
Diana, which, being terrified at the cries of the 
Romans, and woonded by the stingers and arch- 
ers, tarned npon then drivers, and canaed maeh 
confnakin in twth wings of their army, in which 
the cavalry wis plaeeSl Being tbaa deprived ei 
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the anistanee ef the ho?Be, in whidi their ^eat- 
est strength consisted, the heavy inrantry joined 
on both sides; but the Ronians being stronger of 
body, the Carthagenians were obl^ed to give 
ground. In the mean time, Massinissa, who 
had been in porsuit of their cavalry, returning 
and attacking them in the rear, completed their 
defeat. A total rout ensued , twenty ihousond 
men were killed in the battle or the pursuit, mid 
as many were taken prisoners. Pf annibal, who 
had done all that a great general and an undaun- 
ted soldier could perform, iied with a small bcdy 
of horse to Adrumetuni, fortune seeming to de« 
light in confounding his ability, his valor, and 
experience. 

This victory bronght on & peace. The Car- 
thagenians, by Hanoibars advice, offered condi- 
tions to the Romans, which they dictated not as 
rivals, but as sovereigns. By this treaty, tho 
Cartluigenians were obliged to quit Spain, and 
all the islands in the Mediterranean sen. They 
were bound to pay ten thousand talents in GSiy 
years; to give hostages for the delivery of their 
s.hip8 and Sieir elepliants, to restore Massinissa 
ail the territories that had been taken from hun; 
and not to make war in Africa but by the per- 
mission of the Romans. Thus ended the sec- 
ond Punic war, seventeen years after it had be- 
gnn. 
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CHAP. X. 

From the end of the $etond Punic War^ to 
the end of the thirds which terminated in 
4he destruction of Qarthage, 

While the Romans wera engaged with Haa<» 
nibal, they carried on also a vigorons war against 
Philip, king of Macedonia, not a little incited 
thereto by the prayers of the Athenians, who» 
from once controluig the power of Persia, were 
now unable to defend themselves. The Rhodl> 
ans, with Attains, king of Pergamus, also enter- 
ed into the confederacy against Philip. He was 
more than once defeated by Golba the consul, 
who was ssnt against Iiim. He attempted to be- 
siege Athens, but the Romans obliged him to 
raise the siege. He attempted to take the 
streights of Thermopylae, but was driven froni 
tliem by Quintos Flaminins, with great slaughter. 
lie attempted to take refuge in Tbessaly , where 
he was again defeated with coQsiderabb loss, 
and obliged to beg a peace, npon condition of 
paying a thousand talents, half down, and .tho 
other half in the space of ten years. The peace 
with Philip gave the Romans an opportunity of 
shewing their generosity, by restoring liberty to 
Greece. 

Antiochus, king of Syria, was next brought to 
submit to the Roman amis; after some embas- 
sies on the one side and the other, a war was 
declared against him five years after the concluf 
sion of the Macedonian war. 
1 After varioua mistakos and .miscoudacty he at-. 
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tempted to obtain a peace, by offering to quit all 
bis placed in Europe, and sach in Asia as pro- 
fessed alliance to Rome. Bat it was now too 
late; Scipio, perceiving his own snperiority, was 
resolved to avail biAself of it Antioebus, tbse 
driven into resistance, for some time retreated 
before Ibe enemy, till, being pressed bard near 
the city of Magnesia, he was forced to draw onf 
bis men, to the ikumber of seventy thousand foot, 
and twelve thousand horse. Scipio opposed hiro 
with forces as mnch iolerior in number as they 
were superior in coarage and dictpiine. Anti- 
oehus, therefore, was m a short time eotirely 
defeated; his own chariots, armed with scythes, 
being driven back upon his men, contributed 
much to Wa overthrow. Being thus reduced to 
the last extremity, he was glad to procure peace 
of the Romans upon their own terms: whioh 
were, to pay fifteen thousaijjjl talents towards the 
expences of the war, quit all his possessions m 
Europe, and likewise all in Asia on that side 
Mount Taurus, to give twenty hostages as pledg- 
es of his fidelity, and to deliver up Hannibal/^ 
inveterate enemy of Rome. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, whose destrao- 
tlon was one of the articles of this extorted trea- 
ty, endeavoured to avoid the threatened ruin. 
Thra consummate general had been long a wan- 
derer, and an exile from his ungrateful coiinlry. 
He had taken refuge at the court of Antiochns, 
who at first gave him a sincere welcome, and 
made him Admiral of his fleet, in which station 
he shewed his skill in stratagem. But he soon 
sank in the Syrian's esteem, for having advised 
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tciiemes which that monarch bad neither genim 
ta nnderstand nor talents to execute. Sure, 
therefore, to find no safety or protection, he de- 
parted by stealth; and, ader wandering fer a 
tkne amiong petty states, who had neither power 
Dor generosity to protect him, he took refuge at 
the coart of Fmsins, king of Bithynia. In the 
mean time the Romans, with a -vindkstiye spirit 
utterly nnworthy of them, sent iEmilins, one of 
their roost cel'^.bratcd generals, lo demand htm 
of this king, faring the resentment r>f Rome, 
and willing to conciliate their friendship by this 
breech pf hospitality, ordered a gnard to be 
traced apon Hannibal, with an intent to deliver 
nimiip. The poor old general, thus implacably 
persecnted from one country to another, and find- 
ing all methods of safety cut off, determined to 
die; he therefore desired one of his followers to 
bring him poisoi;^ which he had ready for this ex- 
igence; and drinking it, he expired, as he had 
Jived, with jntrepid bravery [t7. c. 683.] 

A second Macedonian war was soon after pit>- 
-' claimed against Perseus, thfe son of Philip, whom 
we have already seen obliged to beg peace of the 
Romans. Perseus, in order to secure the crown, 
had contrived to murder his brother Demetrius; 
and, apon the death of his father, pleased with 
the hopes of imaginary triumphs, made war 
against Rome. During the coarse of this war, 
which continued about three years, many oppor- 
tanities w6re offered him of cutting off the Ro- 
man army; but being perfectly ignorant how to 
take advantage of weir rashness, he spent the 
time in empty overtures for a peace. At length 
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Emilias gave him a decisive overtbrow near the 
river Enipeus. He attempted to procure safety 
by laying into Crete; bat being &buadoii«d by all, 
be was obliged to sorreader hiiiiadlf, aiiii to 
grace the splendid triamph of the Uouian gan- 
eral. 

About this time Massioisaa, the Nuniidian, 
liaving made some iacaraions into a territory 
claimed by the Carthogenians, they attempted to 
repel the iuvnsioo. 'X'his brought on a war be- 
tween that monarch nnd them; while the lio« 
loans, who pretended to consider this condnot i)f 
theirs as an infra ctiun of the treaty, sent to ni^ke 
a complaint. The ambassadors who were eui> 
ployed upon this occasion, finding the city flour- 
ishing, from the long interv:U of peace which it 
had now enjoyed for nearly fifty years, either 
from motives of avarice to possess its plunder, or 
from fear of its grojying greatnes:^; insisted iim?h 
on the necessity /)f fi war, which was s^trn after « 
proclaimed ; and the consul set out with a thor- 
ough resolution utterly to demolish Carthage. 

The wretched Carthugenians, finding that the 
conquerors would not desist from uiakiiig du* 
mands while they had any thing \eii to supply, 
attempted to sofleu the victors by submission ; but 
they received orders to leave their city, which 
was to be levelled with the ground. This scvero 
command they received with all the concern and 
dl^tresj of despairing people: they implored for 
a respite from such a hard sentence; they ttsetl 
tjurs and luoicntations; but fiudin<{ the consuU 
iiiexoruble, they departed with a gloomy resolu^ 
ion, prepared to suftor the utmost o.\trcmitieii. 
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and to fight to the last for their seat of empire. 

Those vessels, therefore, of .gold and silver, 
Which their kxury had taken such pride in, were 
converted into arms. The women parted also 
wkh their ornaments, and even cut oft* their hair, 
to be converted into strings for bowmen. As- 
dnlbtd, who had been lately condemned for, op- 
posing the Romatis, Was now taken from prison 
to head their army ; and such preparations were 
made, that, when the consuls came before the 
city, which they expected to find an easy con- 
quest, they met with such resistance as quite dis^ 
pirited their forces, and shook their resolution. 
Several engagements were fought before the 
walls, with disadvantage to the assailants- so 
that the siege would have been discontinued, 
bud not Scipio iEmilianus, the adopted son of 
Africanus who was now appointed to command 
it, used as much skill to save his forces after a 
defeat, fts to inspire them with fresh hopes of 
victory. But. all his arts would have failed, had 
he not found means to seduce Fhameas, the 
nioster of the Carthagenian horse, who canio 
over to his side. The unhappy townsmen soon 
saw the enemy make nearer approaches; the 
wall which led to the haven was quickly demol- 
ished, soon after the Forum itself was taken, 
which offered the conquerors a deplorable spec- 
tiu;le of houses nodding to the fall, heaps of men 
lying dead, hundreds of the wounded struggling 
to emerge from the carnage around them, and 
deploring their own and their country's ruin, 
Tlie citadel soon after surrendered at discretion. 
All now W the tomple was ^«bd«ied, ftttd lUut 
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was defended by deserters from the Roman ar- 
my, and those who had been most forward to 
midertake the war. These however expecting 
so mercy, and finding their condition desperate, 
set fire to the building, and yoluntarily perished 
in the flames. Tbii was the end of one the moat 
renowned cities in the world, both for arts, op- 
ulence, and extent of dominion; it had rivaled 
Rome for above an hundred years, and at one 
time was thought to have the superiority. 

This conquest over Carthage was soon follow* 
ed by many over other states. Corinth, one of 
the noblest cities of Greece, in the seme year 
sBStained the same fate, beiig entered byKomuiW 
US, the consol, and levelled to the ground. Scipio 
also having laid siege to Xnmantia, tlie strongest 
city in Spain, the wretched inhabitants, to avoid 
failing into the hands of the enemy, fired the 
city over their own heads, and all, to a man, 
expired in the flames. Thus Spain became a 
province belonging to Rome, and was governed 
thence forward by two annual pnetors. 

CHAP. XI. 

Fnmi the de$truction of Carthage^ to the 
end of the sedition of theGracchi. 

The Romans now being left withont a ri^al, 
the triumphs and the spoils of Asia brooght in 
a Uste for sjilendid expense; and th«M prodnced 
avarice and inverted ambition. The two Grac- 
ehi were the first who saw this stranse comi». 
tiott among tiie great, and resolved to repreae k. 
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hy renewing the Licinian law, which bad enacted 
mat 00 person in the state should possese abov« 
five hundred acres of land. Tiberias Grarchos, 
the elder of the two, was a person very consid- 
erable both for the advantages of liis body, and 
the qaalities of his mmd. Very different from 
ficipio, of whom he was the grandson, he seem- 
ed more ambitions of power than desiroas of 
1 glor^; his compassion for the oppressed was eqani 
to his animosity against the oppressors; but un« 
happily his passions, rather than hh reason op. 
erated even in pursuits of virtue ; and these al- 
ways drove him beyond the line of duty. Thni 
was the disposition of the elder Graccha.s, wivo . 
found the lower part of the people ready to sec- 
ond all his proposals. This law, though at first 
carried on with proper moderation, greatly di:*- 
gusted the rich, who endeavored to persnjade the 
people, that the proposer only aimed at distur- 
bing the government, and putting all things iiitn 
confusion. Bat Gracchus, who was a nian of 
the greatest eloquence of his time, easily wiped 
oft Uiese impressions from the minds of the peo* 
pie, already irritated with tjieir wrongs, ana at 
length the law ¥ras passed. 

The death of Attaloe, kins of Pergamns, fur- 
nished Tiberhis Gracchus wiui a new opportuni* 
ty of gratifying the meaner part of the people 
at the expense of the great This king had b^ 
his kst will left the Romans bis heirs; and it 
wu now proposed that the money so left shoald 
b« divided among the poor, in oraer to fnmteh 
Ibem with proper vtensik lor ediivating the 
iMids which UcUM tbeiri by the lata law ef 
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partition. This caused still greater disturbancflifi 
than before ; the senate assembling upon this 
occasion in order to consult the most proper 
methods of securing these riches to themselves, 
which they now valued above the safety of the 
commonwealth ; they bad numerous dependents, 
who were willing to give -up liberty for plenty 
and ease ; these therefore were commanded to 
be in readiness,, to intimidate the people who ex- 
pected no such opposition, nnd who were now 
attending to the harangues of Tiberious Gracchus 
in the capitol. Here, as a clamor was raised 
by the clients of the great on one side, and by 
the favorers cf the law on the other, 'X^berius 
fotfnd his speech entirely interrupted, and beg* 
ged in vain to be attended to ; till, at List, rais- 
ing his hand to his heud, to intiuuite that his life 
was in dang'ik", the parti7-aus of the senate gavn 
out that he wanted a diadem. In consequence 
of this, an universal uproar spread itself through 
all ranks of people ; the corrupt part of the 
senate were of opinion, that the consul should 
defend the commonwealth by force of arms ; 
but this pnulent. magistrate declining auch vio- 
lenee^ Scipio Nasica, kinsman to Gracchus, im- 
ipediately rose up, and preparing himself for the 
contest, desired that aU who would defend the 
dignity and the authority of the hiws should fol- 
low him. Upon this, Attended by a large body 
of senators and clients, armed with dabs, ha 
went directly to the capitol, striking down all 
who ventured to resist. Tiberius, perceiving by 
the tumult that his fife was sought for, endeavor- 
ed to fly ; and throwing aside his robe to espe- 
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ihe his escape, attempted to get through tiie 
throng ; but happening to fall over a person al- 
ready on the ground, Saturnius, one of his col- 
leagues in the tribuneship, who was of the oppo« 
site faction, struck hitn dead with a piecfe of a 
seat ; and not less than three hundred of his hear- 
ers shared tlie same fate, being killed in the tu- 
mult. Nor did the vengeance of the senate rest 
liere, bat extended to numbers of those who 
seemed to espouse his cause ; many of them were 
put to death, many were banished, and nothing 
was omitted to inspire the people with an ab- 
horrence of his pretended crimes. 

Ciiius Gracchus, the brother of him who was 
slain, was but tweitty-one upon the death of Tibe- 
rius, and as he was too young to be much dreaded 
by the great, so he was the first unwilling to incur 
their resentment by aims beyond his reach ; he 
therefore lived in retirement, unseen and aJmost 
forgotten. But, while he thus seemed desirous 
of avoiding popularity, he was employing his soli- 
tude in the study of eloquence, which was the 
readiest means to obtain it ; at length, 'whmi he 
thought himself qualified to serve his country, he 
oiferd himself candidate for the qwestorahip to the 
army inSa^inia, which he readily obtained. U^ 
valor, affability, and temperance in his office were 
remarked by all. The king of Namidia, sending 
a present of com to the Romans, ordered his am- 
bassadors to say that it was entirely as a tribnteto 
the virtues of Gains Gracchus. This the senate 
treated with scom, and ordered the ambassadors 
to be dismissed with contempt, as ignorant barbe- 
rians ; which so inflamed the feaeatnent of 
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JOVV Gracchofl, that he imniedifttely came &om 
the army to complam f >f the indigtiity thrown 
upon hie repatation^ anl to offer hiiuaelf for the 
tribuneship of the people. It was then that the . 
great foand in this youth, who had been faithefto 
neglected upon accoaat of hia age, a n.ore for- 
midable antagonist tlian even bis brother had 
been. Notwithstanding the warmest opposition 
(rem the senate he was declared tribane by a 
large majority, and he now prepared to run the 
same career which his brother had gone before 
him. 

liiB Orel effort was to have Popillins, one of 
. the most inveterate of hie brother's enemies, cit' 
ed before the people, who, rather than stand the 
event of a trial, chose to go into voluntary ban- 
ishment. He next procured an edict, granting 
the freedom of the city to the inhabitants of 
Lattnm, and soon after to all the people on that 
side the Alps. Ho afterwards fixed the price of 
corn to a moderate standard, and procored a 
monthly distribution of it among the people. He 
then proceeded to an inspection into the late cor- 
ruptionB of the senate ; in which the whole body 
being convicted of bribeij, extortion, and the 
sale of offiees, for at that time a tot«l d^enera- 
ey seemed to have taken place, a law was made, 
tnasfierring the power of judging corrupt mflgis> 
tsatea from the senate to the kn%bts, which 
made a great alteration in tlie constitution. 

Graccoos, by these means, bemg grown not 
only very popalar but very 'powerful in the state, 
waabeeome an ofejset at whieh the senate aimed 
all their reeentm e nt . Bat he soon fonnd the 
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populace a faithless and unsteady snpport ; they 
began to withdraw all their confidence frgiii hiiu, 
and place it upon Drusiu, a man insidiously set 
up agamst hira b v the senate. It was in vahi thai 
he revived the Licinian hiw in their favor, and 
called up several of the ihhahitauls of the dilFer- 
ent towns of Italy to his support ; the senate or- 
dered them all to depart Koine, and even stuit 
ojie stranger to prison, whom Gracchus had in- 
vited to live with him, and honored with his table 
aad friendship. To this indignity wtis shortly af- 
ter added a disgrace of a more fatal tendency ; 
fur standing for the triboneship a third time, he 
wiis rejected, it being supposed that the ollicera, 
whose duty it was to make the return, were brib- 
ed (o reject him though fairly chosen. 

It was now seen that the fate of Gracchus was 
resolved on. Opiiuius, the consul, was not con- 
tented with the prutectiou of all the senate and 
the knights, with a numerofis retinue of slaves 
and clients, but ordered a body of Candians, tliat 
were mercenaries jn the Roman service, to fol- 
low and attend him. Thus guarded, and con- 
ticious of the superiority of his forces, he insulted 
Gracchas vvlurevcr he met him, doing all in \m 
power to produce a quarrel, in which he might 
have a pretence of dispatching his enemy in the 
fray. Gracchus avoided all recrimination ; and, 
us if apprised of the consurs designs, would not 
even wear any kind of arms for his defence. 
IJis friend Fluccus, however, a zealous tribune, 
was not so remiss, but resolved to oppose party 
against party, and for this purpose brought up 
ieveral coontrvmen to Rome, who came unde]^ 
9 
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pretence of desiring employment Wheu tliCr 

day for detanniiiing the controversy was arrived, 
the two parties early in the morning attended at , 
the capitol, where, while the consul was sacrific- 
ing, according to custom, one of the iictors, tak- 
ing op the entrails of the beast that was slain iu 
order to reaiove them, could not forbear crying 
out to Fulyius and his party, ** You, ye factious 
citizens, make way for honest men." Tiiis in- 
sult so provoked tlie party to whom it was ad- 
dressed, that they instantly fell upon him, and 
pierced hitn to death with the instraments they 
u3od in writing, which they then happened to 
have iu theii- hands. This murder caused" a greu* 
disturbance in the assembly ; but particolarly 
(Jracchus, who saw the consequences that were 
likely to ensue, reprimanded his party for giving 
his enemies such advantage over him, but now 
prepared to lead his followers to Mount Aven- 
line. It was there he learned that prodaaiation 
had been made by the consuls, thitt whoever 
sliould bring eiChar his head or that of Flaccus, 
«hould receive its weight in gold as a reward- 
It was to no purpose that ho sent the youngesS 
son of Flaecus, wlio was yet a child, with pro- 
]>ojal3 for an accommodation. IHie senate and 
tlie consuls, who were sensible of their superi- 
ority, rejected all his offers, and resolved to pun- 
ish his offence with nothing 4ess than death ; 
and they offered pardon also to all who should 
leave him immediately. This produced the 4©" 
Bired effect; the people fell from him by degrees, 
and left him with very inferior forces. In the 
jnnan tiini^ Onimiui the oon^ul, who thirsted 
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ibr slaughter, leadiiig iris forces up to Mount 
SVventine, fell in amon^ the crpyvd »with nngov^ 
emable fury : a terrible ^laughter of the scarce 
resisting moltitade ensued, and not less than 
three thousand citizens were slain upon the spot. 
Flaccos attempted to find shelter in a ruinous 
cottage, bat being discovered, was slain with Ijjs 
eldest SOD. Gracchus at first retired to the tem- 
ple of Diana, where he was resolved to die by 
his o^n hand; but was prevented by two of his 
faithful friends and followers, 'Pomponius and 
Lucinius, who forced him to seek safety by flight. 
From thence he made the beat of his way to 
cross a bcidge that led from the city, still atten- 
ded by his two generous friends and a Grecian 
slave, whose name was Philocrates. But liis 
pursuers still pressed upon him from behind, and 
when come to the foot of the bridge, he was 
obliged to turn and face the enemy. His two 
fciends were soon slain, defending him against . 
the crowd; and he was forced to take refuge 
with his slave in a grove beyond the Ty her, 
which had long 1»een dedicated to the furies. 
Here, finding himself surrounded on every side, 
and no way left of escaping, ho prevailed upon 
Ins slave to kill him, who immediately after kill- 
ed himself, and fell down upon the body of his 
beloved master. The pursuers soon coming up, 
eat off the head of Gracchus, and placed it for a 
while as a trophy upon a spear. Soon after, one 
Septimulcius carrying it home, there, first having 
secretly taken out the brain, he filled it with lead 
m order to make it weigh heavier, and_thu9 re- 
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ceited of the consm seventeen pounds of gold 
gB bis recomDense. • 

Thus died Caiaa Gracchus, about ten yeara 
after his broker Tiberius, and six ailer he began 
to be active in the commonwealth. He is usn 
ally impeached by historians us guilty of sedition 
but from what vye see o£ his diaracter, the dls- 
tijl'bance of public tranquility was rather owing 
to his ogposers than to him; so that instead of 
caliii^g the tumults of that tunc the sedition of 
tibe Gracchi, we should r^er call \he.m iUe sedi- 
tion of the senate against the Graccbr, since the 
efforts of the latter were made in vindication of 
a l&w tq ^hich the senate had assented, and as 
the designs of the former were supporled by an 
extraneous armed power from (he country that 
liad never before meddled in the bnsiness bf Ibc 
legislation, and whose introduction gave a most 
irrecoverable blow to the constitution. Wheth- 
er the Gracchi were actuated by motives of am- 
bition or of patriotism ui the prpmnlgation of 
these laws, it is impossible to determine; but 
certain it is, from what appears, that all justice 
was on their side, and all injury on that of the 
senate. In^ietj this body wa^ now quite chang- 
ed (tota that venerable assembly, which vye have 
seen overthrowing Pyrrhos and Hannibal, as 
much by their virtues as by thenr ai'ms. They 
were now only to be distingoished from the rest 
of the people by their superior luxuries, but ruled 
the commonwealth by the weight of that authori- 
ty which is gained from riches, and a number 
of mercenary dependences. All the venal and 
the base jverc at::.!..^? to them from motives of 
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«eii^hiterest; and flioy ,who still ^irSmcfred to he 
iadepeadent were, borhe down, and entirely lofll 
in t|ie infamoos majority. In shorty the empire 
at ^s period came under the government of it 
luite6il aristocracy; the tribunes, wiio were for- 
merly accounted protectors of the|»eopIe, be- 
edming rich themselves, and having no longer 
opposite interests from tb&se of the senate, con- 
curred in their oppressions; since, as has beea 
said, it was not now the £(traggle between patri- 
cians and plebeians, who onjy nominally ditfered,- 
bot between the rich and the poor. The Jower 
orders of the state being by these means rcduc^ 
ed to a degree of hopeless subjection, instead o^f 
lookixig alter liberty only sought for a leader : 
while .the rich, with all the su^icion of tyrants, 
terrified at the slightest appearance of opposition^ 
entrusted men wifli unct)0trdllable power, ^rom 
whom they had not strength to withdraw it when 
the danger was over. Thus both parts of the 
Rtate concurred in giving up their freedom; the 
fears of the senate 6rst mside the dictator, an(| 
the hatred of the people kept him in his office.- 
Nothing can be^nore dreadful to a thinking min^ 
than the government of Rome from this periodi* 
till it fonml refngennder the protection of Augu^r 
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• €HAP. XH. 

From tfu seditiifn of Gracchus to the per- 
petual dictatorship of SyHa,- which was 
tht' first step towards the ruin of the com- 
monwealth of Rome. 

While the Romans 'w'ere in this state of de- 
plorable corruption at home, they nererthetefS 
were very successful in their transactions with 
regard to foreign powers. 

Jagartha was grandson to the famous' Massini- 
issa, who sided agaihst Hannibal with Rome. 
He was educated with the two young princes, 
who voce left to inherit the kingdom, and being 
superior in abilities to both, and greatly in favor 
with the people, he murdered Hiempfal, the 
eldest son, and attempted the same by Adher> 
bal, the younger, who made his escape, and fled 
to the Romans for succour. Whereupon Jngmv 
tha, being sensible how much avarice and injus- 
tice had crept into the senate, sent his ambassa- 
dors with large presents to Rome, who so sno- 
cessfully prevailed, that the senaife decreed him 
half the kingdom which he had thus acquired by 
murddr and usurpation, ands^it ten conMnisaaoi^- 
ers to divide it between him and Adiierbal. The 
commissioners, of whom Opimins, the marder- 
er of Gracchus, was one, willing to follow the 
example which the senate had set them, were 
also bribed 40 bestow the most rich and popu- 
lous pait of the kingdom upon the usurper, who 
for all that, resolved to possess himself of the 
whole. But vriUing to give a colottr to his ambi- 
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6011, he only made in the begmning 
Qpo^ his colleagae'3 territories, in order to pro- 
voke reprisals, which he knew how to convert 
into seeming aggression, in case it came before 
the senate. This failmg, he resolved to throw 
off the mask ; and besieging Adherbal in Cirta, 
Ins capft&U he at length got him into his power, 
and murdered him. The people of Rome, who 
had still some generosity remaining, unanim«:3«ly 
complaiBed of this treachery, and procured a de- 
cree, that Jugurtha should be summoned in per^ 
son before them, to give an account of all such 
as had accepted bribes. Jugurtha made no great 
difficulty in throwing himself upon the clemency 
af Rome ; but giving the people no satisfaction, 
he had orders to depart the city; and, in the 
mean time, Aibanus, the consul, was sent with 
an army to follow him, who giving up the direc- 
tion of the army to Aulins, bis brother, a person 
every way unqualified for the command, the 
Romans were compelled to hazard a battfe upon 
disadvantageous terms ; and the whole army, to 
avoid being cut to pieces, was obliged to pass 
under the yoke. 

In this condition, Metelhm, the succeeding 
consul, fosnd affairs upon his arrival in Nnmidia; 
officers without confidence, an army without <&- 
ctpline, and an enemy ever watchful and in- 
triguing. However, by his preat attention to 
business, and by an integrity that iihuddered' at 
corruption, he soon b^gan to retrieve the affairs 
of Rome, and the credit of the army. In the 
space of two years Jugurtha vras overthrown in 
several battles, forced oat ef his own dominions. 
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ted eonstrained to beg a peace. Thus all things 
promised MeteUus an easy and certain victory^ 
bat he was fntstrated in his expectations by the 
intrigues of Caius Marias, his lieutenant, who 
came to reap that harvest of glory which tho 
other's industry had sottn. Cuius Marius waa 
born in a village near Arpinium, of poor parents, 
who gained their living by their labour. As he 
had been bred up In a participation of thei^ toils, 
his manners were as rude bs his countenance 
Inras^frightfal. He was a man of extraordinary 
stature, incomparable Strengtii, and undaunted 
bravery. When Metellus, as had l>^en said, 
was obliged to solicit at Rome for a c<>ntinnance 
of his command, Marins, whose ambition knew 
no bounds, was resolved to obtain it for himself 
and thus gain all the glory of pi^ittillg an eitjd lo 
the wan To that end he privately iDveighcd 
against Mctelius by his emissaries at Rome ; aitd 
having excited a spirit of discontent against him ^ 
he had leave granted him td go to Kome to 
stand for the COhsulship himself, which he ob> 
tfiined contrary to the expectation and iaterest cf 
the nobles. 

Marius being thus invested tvith the supremo 
power of managing the war, shewed himself 
every way fit for the commission. His vigilance 
Was equal to his valour^ and he /^tackiy made 
himself master of th,6 cities Whic^ Jt^gurtha had 
yet remaining in Nnmidia. This unfortunate 
prince finding himself unable to make opposi- 
tion singly, was obliged to have recourse fur as- 
sistance to Bocchos lung of Mauritantia, to whose 
daughter he was married. A battle soon aft»r 
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«iisaecl, in which the Nnmidians sorprised the 
Roman camp by night, and gained a temporary 
advantage. However, it was but of short con- 
tinnance ; for Marias soon after overthrew them 
in two signal engagements, in one of which, not 
less tban ninety .thoasand of the Afrioan array 
were slain. Bocclias now finding the Romans 
too powerlul to be resisted, did not think it ex- 
pedient to hazard his own crown to protect that 
of his ally ; he therefore determined to make 
peace npon whatever conditions he might obtain 
it; and accordingly sent to Rome imploring pro- 
lection. The senate received the ambassadors 
with their asnal hanghtiness ; and, without com- 
plying with their request, granted the suppliant, 
not their friendship font their pardon. Notwith- 
standing, ai^^r some time^ he was given to un* 
derstand, that the delivering npof Jugiirtha to 
the Romans would in some measure conciliate 
their favour, and soften their resfefttmcnt. Ai 
4ir8t the pride of Bocchfts strngf^led againsl tdfd^ 
a proposal, but a le#r interviews with Sylla, <vh«r 
was qutesior to Aifariun, reconciled him to this 
treacherous measure. At length, therefore, Jn^ 
gtartha was given up, being drawn into an ambus- 
cade by the specious pretences of his ally, who 
deluded him, ,by desiring a conference; and be- 
ing made a prisoner, he was carried by Maritrs 
to Rome, loaded with chains a deplorable in- 
stance of blasted tfmbitk>n. He did not long sur- 
vive his overthrow, being condemned by the 
senate to be starved to death in prison a short 
lime after ho had adorned the triamph of th^ 
oonqvever 
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' Marias, by tliia and two sacceeding victories 
<Sver the Crania,- having become very formidable 
to distant nations in war, became soon after 
much more dangerous to his fellow citizens in 
peace. 1 

The strength which he had given the popular | 
party, every day grew more conspicuons; and 
the Italians being frustrated in their aims of 
gaining the freedom of Romo by the intrigues of 
the senate, tbey resolved upon obtaining by 
force what was refused tbeai as a fiivor. Tlris 
gave rise to the social war, in which most of the 
states of Italy entered into a confederacy againsft 
Rome, in order to obtain a redress of this and 
all the rest of their grievances. 

After a lapse of two years this war having^ 
continued lo rage with doubtful success, the sen- 
ate began, to reflect tlud, whether conquered or 
conquerors, the power of the Romans was in 
danger of being totally destroyed. In order 
therefore to soften their compliance by degrees, 
they began by giving the freedom of the city to 
such of the Italian states, as had not revolted, 
rhey then offered it to such as would soonest 
lay down their arms. This unexpected bounty 
had the desired effect; the allies, with mutual 
distrust, offered each a separate treaty : the sen- 
ate took them one by one into favor, but gave 
the freedom of the city in snc^ a manner, that, 
being empowered to vote not until all the other 
tribes had given their suffrages, they had very 
little weight in the constitution. In this manner 
they were made free, all but the Samnitea and 
Lncanians, who seemed excluded from the gen- 
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eral compromise, as if to leave SyHa, who cditi- 
manded against them, tlie glory of pnttitig an 
end to the war^ : this he perfbtmed with great 
conduet, sto^mihg their campa; overthrowing 
theixT in sevei'al Wattles, andobliging them to dub^ 
rait to snch terms as the senate were ^leased to 
impose. 

This destructive war being concluded, which, 
as Paterculus says, consumed above three hun- 
dred thousand of the flower of Italy, the senate 
now began to think of turning their arms against 
Mithridfates, the most powerful monarch of the 
east. 

For this expedition Marius liad long been ore- 
paring ; but Sytla, who now began to make a 
figure in the commonwealth, had interest en- 
ough to get Marias, set aside, and himself ap- 
pointed to the expedition. Marius, however, 
Iried aU his? arts with the people to get this ap- 
pointment reversed, and at length procured a 
law tflf be enacted, that the command of the 
army appointed to oppose Mithridates, was to bo- 
transferred from Sylia to Marius. 

In consequence of this, Marius immediately 
ircnt down officers froni Rome to take command 
Tn his name. But instead of obeying his orders,' 
th<?y feti upon and slew the officers, and then en- 
treated Sylla that he would lead them directly 
to take signal vengeance trpon all his enemies at 
Rome. 

Accordingly his soldiers entered tlie city sword 
in hand, as a place taken by storm. Marius and 
SttlpiciOus, at the head of a tumultuary body of 
their partizans, attempted to oppose their en- 
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trance; and the citizens themselves, who (ciutA 
the sackage of the place, threw down stones and 
tifes Irbra the tops of the houses upon the intm- 
ders. So unequal a conflict lasted longer than 
could have been expected : at length Marias and 
his party were obliged to seek safety by flight, 
after having vainly ofl^ered liberty to all the 
.slaves who would assist them in tUs emergency. 
Sylla now finding himself master of the city, 
began by modelling the laws so as to favor his 
outrages' While Marias, driven out of Rome, 
and declared a public enemy, at the age of sev- 
enty was ubliged to save himself, unattended and 
xtn foot, from the numerous parsnits of those 
.who sought his life. Afler having wandered for 
some time in this deplorable condition, he found 
every day his dangers increase, and his parsuers 
/naking nearer advances. In this distress he 
was obliged to conceal himself in the marshes of 
Minturnum, where ho spent the night up to his 
chin in a quagmire. At break of day he leA this 
dismal place and made towards the sea-side, in 
hopes of flnding a ship to facilitate his escape ; 
but being known and discovered by some of the 
inlmbitants, he was conducted to a neighborini^ 
town, with a halter round his neck, without 
clothes, and covered over with mud, was sent 
to prison. The governor of the place, willing to 
conform to the orders of the senate, soon aller 
sent a Cimforian slave to xlispatch him ;" but the 
barbarian no sooner entered the dungeon for this 
purpose but he stopt short, intimidated by the 
dreadful visage and awful voice of the ialleii 
general, who sternly; demanded if he had jthe 
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presumption to kifl' Caiua Marias ? The slave 
unable to reply threw down his sword, and 
rosbing back from the prison, cried out th^t he 
found it impossible to kill liira ! The governor, 
considering the fear of the slave as an omen in 
the unhappy exile's favor, gave him opcc more 
his (reedpm ; aitd, commending him to \^ for^ 
tune, provided him with a ship to convey hitii 
from Italy. He thence made the best of liis 
way to the island^of Crjiaria,Bnd sailing onward 
was forced by a tempest on the coast of Sicily, 
There ^ Roman quaestor, who happened to be 
at the same place, resolved to seize him; by 
•which he lost' sixteen of his crew, who were 
kMIed in {heir endeavours to cover his roteat to 
the ship. He afterwards landed in Africa, neap 
Carthage, |and went in a melancholy manner to 
place Itself amongst the ruins of that desolated 
place. Ho soon, however, had orders from^the 
prcBtor who governed there to retire. Marias, 
who remembered his having once served this 
very man when in necessity, could not suppress 
his sorrow at finding ingratitude in every quarter 
pf the vorld, and preparing to obey, desired the 
messenger to tell his master that he had seen 
Maritfs sitting irmong the ruins of Carthage, inti- 
■Dating the greatness of his own fvM by the deso- 
lation that was round him. He then embarked 
once more, and not knowing where to land with- 
out encountering an enemy, spent the winter at 
aea, expecting every hour the return of ni mes- 
sesger from his son, whom he had sent to solicit 
protection from an African prince, whose name 
was Mandraslal. After long expectation, instead 
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of the messenger, his son himself arrived, htLV" 
ing escaped from the inhospitable court of thai 
monarch, where he had been kept, not as a 
friend, bat a prisoner, and had returned jnst time 
enough to prevent his father from sharing th^ 
same fate, k was in this situation that they inhere 
informed that Cinna, one of their party^ who 
had remained at Home, had restored their afiairs, 
and headed a large army of ^he Italiaii states i^ 
hid cause. . 

Nor was it Ipng before they jbined their iorces^ 
and presented themselves at the gates of Rome. 
Sylla was at that time absent in his command 
against Mithridates, while Cinna marched into 
(he city, accompanied by his guards ; but Marias 
stopped, and refused to enter, alleging, that 
having been banished by a public decree, it ^sraii 
necessary ^o haye another to mHhorise his return. 
It was thus that he desired to give his meditate^ 
cruolties the appearance of justice ; anijl, whHe 
ke-^as about to destroy, thousands, to pretend 
an implicit veneration for the laws. In pnrsu- 
anqe of his desire, an assembly of the people 
being called, they began to reverse his banisb- 
ment ; but they had scarce gone through three 
of the tribes, wben^ incapable of containing his 
desire of re^venge, he entered the city ^f, the 
head of his guards, and massacred all that had 
ever been obnoxious to liim, without remorse or 
pity. Several who sought to propitiate the ty- 
rant's rage, were murdered by his commai^d, h^ 
his presence; many, even of those who had 
never offended him, were put to death; and at 
» last even his own officers never approached hiw 
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bat with terror. Having in this nuuuier punish- 
ed his enemies, he next abrogated all the laws 
which were made by his rival, and then made 
himself consul with Cinna. Thos gratified in his 
two favorite passions, .vengeance and ambition, 
having once saved bis country, .and now deluged 
it with blood ; at last^ as if willing to crown the 
pile of slaughter which he had made with his 
own body, he died the month after, aged seven- 
ity, not without susiucion of having hastened his 
end. 

In the mean time these accounts were brought 
to Sylla, who was sent against Mithridates, and 
wlio was performing many signal services against 
:him ; but concluding a peace with that monarch, 
he resblved to return home to take revenge of 
his enemies at Rome. 

In the mean time nothing could intimidate 
Cinna from making 'preparations to repel his op- 
ponent. Being jomed by Carbo, who was now 
elected in the room of Valerius whp had been 
slain, together with young Marips, who inherited 
all the abilities and the ambition .of his father, he 
determined to send over part of the forces he had 
raised into D^matia to oppose Sylla before he 
entered Italy. Some troops were aceordingly 
embarked ; ihut thesebeing dispersed by a a^oxm^ 
jthe rest that had not yet put to sea absolutely re- 
fused to go. Upon this, Cinna, quite furious a;t 
.tiieir disobedience, rushed forward to persuade 
them to their duty. In the mean time, one of 
the most mutinous of the soldiers being struck by 
an officer, returned the How, and was apprehen- 
ded foe his crime. This ill-timed severity pror 
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daeed a tttmuft and a mutiny tbrongh the whofo 
army; and while Cinna did att he could to pro^ 
rent or appease it, he was run through the body 
by one of the crowd, 

Scipio, the consul, who commanded agninst 
Sylla, was soon aAer allured by proposals for 
coining to a treaty ; but a suspension of arms 
being agreed upon, SSylla's soldiers went into the 
opposite camp, displaying those riches, whicU 
they ha^ aequh-ed in their expeditions, and ofier- 
ing to participate with their follow citizens in 
case they changed then* party. Accordingly, the 
whole army declared unanimously for bylla ; 
and Scipio scarce knew that he was forsaken and 
deposed; ti& hie was informed of it by a party of 
the enemy, whp entering his tent, made him and 
his son their pri&oner9. 

In this manner both factions exasperated to the 
highest degree, and expecting no mercy on either 
part, gave vent to their fury in several engage- 
ments. The forces on the side of young Marius, 
who now succeeded his father in command, were 
(the most numerous, but those of Sylla better 
united and mpre under subordination. Carbo 
who commanded an army for Marions in llie 
field, sent eight legions to Prcenc&te, to relieve 
his colleague, but they were met by Pompey, 
afterwards snrnamed the Great, in a delile, who 
/slew many of them, and dispersed the rest. 
Carbo, joined by Urbanus, soon afler engiigcd 
Metullus, but was overcome with the loss of ten 
ihottsand men slain, and six thousand taken pris- 
oners. In consequence of this defeat, Urbanus 
.billed himself, and Carbo fled to Africa, where^ 
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after wandering a long time, he was at last de- 
livered up to Pompey, who, to please Sylla, or- 
dered him to be beheaded. Sylla now become 
undispirted master^ of his country, entered Rome 
at the head of his army. Happy, had he sup- 
ported in peace the glory which he had acquired 
in war, or had he ceased to live, when he ceas- 
ed to conquer. 

Eight tliousand men who had escaped the gen- 
eral carnage offered themselves to the conquer- 
or; he ordered them to be put into the Villa 
Publica, a large house in tlie Campus Martin*, 
and at the same time convoked the senate; there 
he spoke with great fluency, and in a manner no 
way discomposed, of his own exploits; and in 
the mean time gave private directions, that all 
those wretches whom he had confined should be 
^lain. The senate, amazed at the horrid out- 
cries of the sufferers, at first thought that the city 
was given up to plunder ; but Sylla, with an 
unembarrassed air, informed "theni that it was 
only some criminals who were punished by his 
order, and that they needed not to make them- 
selves uneasy about tlieir fate. The day after 
he proscribed forty senators and sixteen hundre<l 
knights ; and after an intermission of two days, 
forty senators more, witli an infinite number of 
the richest citizens of Rome. 

He next resolved to invest himse f with the 

. dictatorship, and that for a perpetuity : and thus 

uniting all civil as well as military power m his 

own person, he was conscious he uiight thenco 

give an air of justice to every oppression. 

In this manner ha contimod to govern witli 
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tapriebiid tytahny, none daring to resigt hm 
|x)wer, nntii, contrary to the expectations of ati 
tnankiod, he hiid down the dictatorship, haTing 
held it not quite three years. 

After this he retired into the country in order 
to tnjoy the pleasures of trai^iaility and social 
happiness $ hut he did not long survive his ahdi- 
Nation ; he died of that disease which ia called 
the morbus pedicuiaris, a loathsome and mortify- 
ing object, andcapabl«j of shewing the futility of 
human ambition* 

CHAP. XIII. 

^rom the perpetual Dictatorship af 3j^lta, 
to the THumvirate of CcBsur, Pampey. 
and Crassus* 

Upon the death of Sylla^ the jeaJoiisJff* fyf 
Pompey and Crassus, the two most powerful 
hien in the empire, began to excite fresh disraen- 
tioiifl [u. c. 680.] Pompey was the most 
beloved general and Crassus was the richest 
tann in Rome. 

The first opportunity that was afforded of dis. 
tovering their mutual jealousy was upon disband- 
Ing their troops with which they had conquered* 
Neither chose to begin; so that the most lafal 
tonsequences threatened from their dissention' 
but at length* Crassus stifling his resentment' 
laid down his command; and the other follow! - 
fed his example immediately after. The n^t 
rial between them was, who shot^d be foJemosJ 
In obtaming the favor of the people Cra^ui 
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entertained the populace at a thonsaBd difTerent 
^bles, distributed com U> the families of the 
poor, and fed ttie greatest part of the eitizena for 
near three months. Pompey, on the other hand^ 
labored to abrogate the laws made agaioftt the 
people's authority by Sylla ; he restored Ihe 
power of judging to the knights, which had been 
fbrmorly granted them by Gracchus, and gave 
back to the tribunes of the people ail their for- 
mer privileges. It was thus that each gave hif 
private aims a public a])pearance; so that what 
was in realiur ambition in both, took with one 
the name of liberality, with the ether that of 
fre^ddmi 

An expedition, in which Pompey cleared the 
Mediterranean, which was infested by pirates, 
having added greatly to his reputation, the tri- 
fames of th& people hoped it would be easier to 
advance their favorite still higher; whereof Man-* 
irras, cne of the number, preferred a law, that 
all the armies of the empire, with the govern- 
raent of all Asia, together with the management 
of the war, which was renewed against IVtithit- 
dates, should be committed to him alone. The 
law passed with little opposition, and the decree 
was confirmed by all the 'tribes of the people. 
I Being thus appointed to the command of that 
important vvar, he immediately dqsarted for Asia, 
having made the proper preparations towards 
forwarding the campaign. Mithridates had been 
'obliged by Lucullus to take refuge in Lesser Ar- 
menia, and thither that general wa^ preparing 
to follo# him, when hb whole army abandoned 
him, ■• that it remained for Pompey to termin- 
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ate the war, which be effected with great ease 
and expedition, adding a large extent of domin-' 
ion to tne Roman empirs, and retaming to Rome 
in triumph at the head of his conquering army. 

But all the Tictories of Pompey rather served 
to heighten the glory than to increase the powor 
of R9me; they only made it a more glaring ob- 
ject of ambition, and exposed its liberties to 
greater danger. Those liberties indeed seemed 
devoted to ruin on every side; for, even while 
he was pursuing his conquests abroad, Rome 
was at the verge of ruin from a conspiracy at 
home. This conspiracy was projected and car- 
ried on by Sergius Catiline, a patrician by birth,- 
who resolved to build his own power on the 
downfall of his country.- He was singularly 
formed, both by art and nature, to conduct a 
conspiracy; he was possessed of courage equal 
to the most desperate attempts, and eloquence to 
give ^ colour to his ambition; ruined in his for- 
tune, profligate in his manners, and vigilant in 
pursuing his aims, he was insatiable after wealth, 
only with a view to lavish it on his guilty plea- 
sure. 

Catiline, having contracted many debts by thel 
looseness of such an ill -spent life, was resolved 
to extricate hiiibelf from them by any means 
however unlawful. Accordingly he assembled 
about thirty of his debauched associates, and in- 
formed them of his aims, his hopes, and his set- 
tled plan of operations. It was resolved among 
them that a general insurrection should be raised 
throughout Italy, the difTereut parts of wliich 
were assigned to the different leaders. Rome 
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was to be fired in several places at once, and 
CatLine, at the bead of an army raised in Etm- 
ria, was in the general confasion to possess him- 
self of the city, and massacre all the senators. 
Lentolus, one of bis profligate assistants, who 
bad been praetor, or jadge in the city, was to 
preside in the r general councils : Cetbegos, a 
man who sacrificed the possession of great pre- 
sent power to the hopes of gratifying b& revenge 
against Cicero, was to direct the massacre thro' 
the city : and Csesius was to conduct those who 
fired it But liie vigilance of Cicero being a 
^hief obstacle to their designs, Catiline was very 
desirous to see him taken off before he left 
Rome; upon which two knights of the company 
.undertook to kill him the next morning in his 
hedi m an early visit on pretence of business. 
But the meeting was no sooner over than Cicero 
had information of all that passed in it; for by 
Ihe intrigues of a woman, named Fulvia, he had 
gained over Curias her lover, and one of the 
conspirators, to send him a punctual account of 
all their deliberations. Having taken proper 
precautions to guard himself against the designs 
of his morning visitors, who were punctual to 
the appomtment, he next took care to provide 
for the defence of the city; and assembling the 
senate, consulted what was best to be done in 
this time of danger. The first step taken was 
to offer considerable rewards for further discov- 
eries', and then to prepare for the defence of the 
state. Catiline, to shew how well he jcoxdd dis- 
semble, or justify an3r crime, went boldly to the 
0Qoate> declaripg bis iwMK^cej hxA wbea Q9A<^ 
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fimUod hy iIm fllo<|neD06 ef GiMio» b» bttlijr 
wichdrsw; dtwIariBg aload, that sbwa be ww A»-' 
iiifiMi « viadicatioii ef hiuM^, and Ariven head;* 
loog by bici enemies, be wmdd extuogsish tlie 
flaiDti whicb^inis rawed abovt him in aniYenal 
rain. Aceordingly, ailev a sfaoct conferenee 
w'uh Lentnkid aad Cethagoc, he left Rome by 
Bi|^t> with a uuiH letinae, to make the beat of 
hat way iDwardB EtKWMi, iN^bere Maiifios, one of 
the coa awr ata t a, was raiuiig aa amy to aspport 
ban. 

In the lean time Cieeio took ftoper preean- 
tiena u» secure all those of the oonspifiiof who 
reauMied in Rome. Lenlnhis, Oethegas, CsBsim , 
Wid aeveval others, wetie pot in oonfinMaeat ; 
and soon aUfsr by theooBsAiand of the aonate, 
foeittf delivered over to the exdeatiOBer, were 
stranded m prison^ 

While his assomtee were put to dea^ in the 
eity, Catiltne had raised an army ef twelve thoo- 
sand me* ; ef which a fourth f9st enW was eono- 
plelely armed ; the rest being fiinuiAied with 
what cha&eo afforded, darts, lanoes and ohibs. 
He refoaed at ftrst to enlist riaves, who had 
flodked to him in great nomben, trostuig to the 
preper stMnglb of the oensphttoy; but npon Ae 
approadh of die cohsnl, who was sent against 
him, and open die arrivid of the news th^ his 
eonfederatea were put to deadi in Rome, the 
fkee of his aflairt were entirely sAtered. Hk 
fin* attempt, therefore, was by long marches, to 
make' his escape over the Appenines into Gaol) 
hot in this his iMpes were disappointed^ aM the 
pa8&e0behig«i<atygimrdodi»yaB tmy mOat^ 
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Mi«ell08, soperidr to )aUi own. Being thas hem-, 
raed in on every side, and se^og all things des^ 
perate, with nothing left him but either to die of 
conqaer, he resolved to make one vigoroos effort 
against that army which parsned him. Antonio 
tts, the consni, being himself sick, the command 
dcTohred opon hp li^tenant Petreins, who after 
a fierce and bloody action, in which he lost ^ 
considerable part of his best troops, put Catt-r 
line's forces to the ront, and destroyed his whol^ 
army, which fought desperateljy^ to the last man. 

The extinction of this cobsfMcy seemed on-i 
iy to leave a^ opw tliea^re ^ the aml>itk>n of 
the great men of the state to display itself in, 
Pompey was now returned in triumph from con-r 
qnering the east, fi? he had before been victori-? 
oos in Europe a^ Africa. 

Crassus, as we have alr^jB^y observed, was 
the richest man in Rome; and next to him, pos- 
sened of the greatest authority; his party in the 
senate was even stronger than that of Pompey 
bis rival, and the envy raised against him was 
less. He and Pompey had been long disunited 
by an opposition of interests and of characters i 
however, it was from a continuance of their mu- 
tual jealousies that the state was in some meas-t 
ure to expect its future safety. It was in this 
situation of things, that Julius Coesar, who had 
lately gone pnetor into Spain, and had returned 
with great riches and glory, resolved to convert 
their mutual jealousy to his own advantage. This 
celebrated man was nephew to Marius by the 
female line, and descended from one of theinos^ 
illustrious families in Rpme; ^o bod alreafiy 
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mounted by the regular gradatioDS of office, hav- 
bg been qoaestor, eediie, grand Dontiff, and pne- 
tor in Spain. 

Being descended from popular ancestors, he 
warmly espoused the side of the people; and 
shortly after the death of Sylla procured those 
whom he had banished to be recalled. He had 
all along declared for the populace agauoat the 
senate, and by this became their most favorite 
magistrate. This consummate statesman began 
first by offering his services to Ponipey, promicK 
ing him his aid in having all his acts passed not- 
withstanding the senate's opposiUon. Pompey, 
pleased at the acquisition of a person of so 
much merit, readily granted him his confidence 
and protection. He next applied to Crassns, 
who from former connexions was disposed to 
become still more nearly his friend : at length, 
finding neither of them averse to an union of in* 
tercsts, he took an opportunity of bringing them 
together; and remonstrating to them on &q ad- 
yantage as well as the necessity of a recoamlia- 
tion, he had art enough to persuade them to for- 
get former animosities. A combination v^as thus 
formed, b.y avhich they three agreed that nothing 
should be dene in the conunonwealth but what 
received their mutual concurrence and approba- 
tion. This was called the first Triumvirate, by 
which we find the constitutbn weakened by a 
new interest that had not hitherto taken place 
in the government, very different from that either 
of the senate or the people, and yet dependant 
on both. 
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^ CHAP. XIV. 

From the beginning of the first Triumvirate, 
to the death of Pompey, 

The first thing Caesar did, apon being taken 
into the triumvirate, was to avail himself of the 
interest of his confederates to obtain the consnl- 
ship. The senate had still some' influence left; 
and, though they were obliged to concur in cha- 
sing, yet they gave him for a colleague^ one Bi- 
bulus, who they supposed would be a check up- 
on his power; but the opposition was too strong 
for even superior abilities to resist it; so that Bi- 
bulus, after a slight attempt in favor of the sen^ 
ate, remained inactive [u. c. 694.] Caesar be- 
gan his schemes for empire, by ingratiating 
himself with the people ; he procured a law for 
dividing certain lands in Campania among suoli 
of the poor citizeYis as had at least three chil- 
dren. This proposal was just enough in itself, 
and only criminal from the- views of the pro- 
poser. 

Having thus strengthened himself at homo, 
he next deliberated with his confederates about 
sharing the foreign provinces of the empire be- 
tween them. The partition was soon made : 
Pompey chose Spain for his own part; for being 
fatigued with conquest, and satiated witli milita- 
ry fame, he was willing to take Iiih pleasures at 
Rome. Crassus chose Syria for his part of the 
empire; which province, as it had hitherto en- 
riched the generals who had subdued it, would, 
he hoped, gratify him in this most favorito pur* 
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suit To C89sar was left the province of Ganl; 
composed of many fierce and powerful nations; 
most of them unsubdued, and the rest only pro^- 
fessing a nominal subjection. Whereibre, as it 
was rather appointing hiiu to conquer than com- 
mand, this govornmcnt was granted hiui for five 
yefkrs, as if, b^ iu continuance, to couiponsate 
for its danger 

It would be hnpossible^ in this narrow com- 
pass, to enuttierate all the battles Ceesar fought, 
and the states he subdued, in his expeditiuus uito 
Gnul and Britain, which continued ei^ht years. 
The Helvetiauii were the first that were brought 
into subjectioit with the loss of near two hundred 
thousand meu; those who remained afler the 
carnage were sent by Cajsar in safety to the for- 
ests from whence the^ had issued. The Ger- 
mans, with Ariovistus at their head, were next 
cut oil*, to the number of eighty thousand; tiieir 
monarch himself narrowly escaping iu a little 
boat across the Rhine. The BelgaQ were cut ofi* 
with such great slaughter, that marshes and deep 
rivers were rendered passible from the heaps uf 
slain. The Nervians, who were the most war- 
like of those barbarous nations, made head for a 
short time, and fell upon the Uouiaus with such 
fury, that their army was in danger of being ut- 
terly routed; but Caesar himself, hastily catch- 
ing up a buckler, rushed through his army into 
the uHdst of tlie enemy, by which means he 
so turned (he fate of the day, that the barbarians 
were all cut oft' to a man. The Celtic Gauls, 
who were powerful at sea, were next brought 
under subjection. After them the Suevi, tho 
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MeiMpttt «i«i utt tbe ns^tma ftom the Me^drra- 
neaa Ip th» Bri^ sea. FVom tbenee, atimda- 
tod by IIm 4iBnr» of oonqnest, he crayned ever 
into 9rit^, Q|^ pvetesce that the nadves bad 
foriNMliei hv eneaiies with ooatinnal sappUea. 
Upmik ajppioachiBg the shores he fbvnd them cov- 
ered With mnoi to oppose hia hmdiog, and hia 
forces W4f:e in daager of being driven baek, tfll 
th(» alwdard hesrec odhe tenth le^n boldly 
leap#d ashore, and, being weB aansted by C»- 
sar, the natives were pot to flight The Britons, 
beiag terrified at CaeBar's power, sent to desire 
a peace, which wasi granted them, and some 
hostages delivered. A atonn, however, soon 
after destroying jt great part of his fleet, they 
resolved to ta»e awantage of the disaster, and 
marched •ogajqat him with a power^l armv. 
Gut what conld a ndked nndiseiplmed army do 
against forces that had been exercised onder the 
greatest generals* and hardened by the conqnests 
of the greatest part of the world ? Being over- 
thrown the^ were obliged pnce more to sne for 
pence; whicb Cesar granted them, and then ro- 
turned to the eominent Thas in less than nine 
yeara he een<|aei^^ tegeter with Britain, all 
that cenntry which extends from the Mediterra- 
aean to the Crevnan sea. 

While Cvaar was thus incceasfaig his sepnta^ 
tion avd fiehea abroad, Fompey, who remained 
aU the liipe io Borne, steadily co-operated vM 
bJa ambitiail, and advanoed liis bterests, while 
%ie ffiuidy supposed he was fbiwarding has own. 
By hW means Caste was 4»ntiniied Ave yean 
l99§v lit Gwd : nor was he roused &om hia 
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l0tfaargy, till the fame of that great commander's 
valor, riches, and humanity, began secretely to 
g^Te him pain, and to make him snppose they 
began to eclipse his own; for, as being more re- 
cent, they were more talked of. He now there- 
fore began to do all in his power to diminish 
Csesar's reputation, obligmg the magistrates not 
to publish any letters they receiTod from him till 
he had diminished the credit of them, by spread- 
ing disadvantageous reports : one or two acci- 
dents also helped to widen the separation : name- 
ly, the death -of Julia, Pompey's wife, who had 
not only a little contributed to improve the har- 
mony that subsisted between them; and the de- 
struction of Crassus, who had conducted the 
war against the Parthians with so little prudence, 
that he suffered the enemy to get the advantage 
of him in almost every skirmish; and incapable 
of extricating himself from the difficulties in 
which he was involved, he fell a sacrifice to his 
own rashness, beiag killed, bravely defeD<£ng 
himself to the last 

CsBsar, who now began to be sensible of the 
jealousies of Pompey, took occasion to solicit 
^r the consulship, together with a prolongation 
of his government in -Gaul, desirous of trying 
whether Pompey would thwart or promote his 
pretensions. In this Pompey seemed to be 
quite inactive; but at the same time privately 
employed two of bb creatures, "who alledged 19 
the senate that the law did not permit a person 
that was absent to offer himself as a candidate 
for that high office. Pompey's view in this was 
to aUore Cesur from his govermneDt» m otider 
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to Stand for the consulship in person. Cvoaarf 
however, perceiving his artifice, chose to remain 
in his province, convinced, that while he headed 
such an army as was now devoted to his inter- 
est, he could at any time give laws as well as 
magistrates to the state. 

The senate, which were now devoted to Pom- 
pey, becanse he had for some time attempted to 
defend them from the encroachments of the peo- 
ple, ordered the two legions which were in Csb- 
sar's army, belonging to Pompey, home, as it 
was pretended, to oppose tlie Parthians, but, in 
reality, to diminish Caesai-'s power. Cseaar easi- 
ly saw their motives; but as his plans were not 
yet ready for execution, he sent them home in 
pursuance of the orders of the senate, having 
previously attached the officers to liim with ben- 
efits, and the sdldiers with a bounty. The next 
step the senate took was to recall Cajsar from his 
government, as his time was now very near ex- 
piring. But Curio, his friend in the senate, pro- 
posed that Caesar should not leave his army till 
Pompey had set hi<n the example. This for a 
while perplexed Pompey; however, during the 
debate, one of the senate declaring that Caesai* 
wa^ past the Alps, and marching with \i\S whole 
army directly towards Romcj the consul, imme- 
diateiy quitting the senate, went with his col- 
league forth from the city to a house where Pom- 
pey at that time resided. He there presented 
him with a sword, commanding him to march 
against Caisar, and fight in defence of the 
commonwealth. Pompey declared he waa 
ready to obey; bat, with an air of pretended 
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moderation, added, that it was only in c^se more 
gentle expedients could not be employed* 

Caesar, who was instructed in all that passed 
by his partizans at Rome, though he was still io 
Gaul, was willing to give his aims all the appear- 
ance of justice. He agreed to lay down ius em- 
ployment when Pompey should do the same. — 
But the senate rejected all his propositions, 
blindly confident of their own power, and rely- 
ing on the assurances of Pompey^ Caesar still 
unwilling to come to an open rupture with the 
state, at last was content to ask the government 
of Illyria with two legions; but this also was re- 
fused him. Now, therefore, finding all hopes of 
an accommodation fruitless, and conscious, if not 
of the goodness of his cause, at least of the 
goodness of his troops, he began to draw them 
down towards the confines of Italy; and, pas- 
sing the Alps with his third legion, stopped at 
Ravenna, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, from whence 
he once more wrote a letter to the consuls, de- 
claring that he was ready to resign all comiiiacd 
in case Pompey did so too. On the other hand, 
the senate decreed that Caesar should lay down 
his government, and disband hi^ force, within a 
limited time; and if he refused obedience, that 
he should be declared an enemy to the common- 
wealth. 

Caesar, however, seemed no way disturb^ 
at these violent proceedings : the night before 
his intended expedition into Italy, he sat down 
to table, cheerfully conversing with his friends 
on the subject of literature and philosophy, and 
apparently disengaged from every ambitions con- 
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7em. After some time, rising up, he desired 
the company to make themselves cheerful in his 
absence, and that he would be with them in a 
moment : in the mean time, having ordered his 
chariot to he prepared, he immediately set out, 
attended by a few friends, for Arminium, a city 
upon the confines of Italy, whither he had dis- 
patched a part of his array the morning before. 
This jonraey by night, which was very fati- 
guing, he performed with great diligence, some- 
times walking and sometimes on horseback, till, 
at the break of day, he came np with his army, 
which consisted of about five thousand men, 
near the Rubicon, a little river which separates 
Italy from Gaul, and which terminated the lim- 
its of his command. The Romans had ever 
been taught to Consider this river as the sacred 
boundary of their domestic empire : Caesar^ 
therefore, when he advanced at the herd of his 
army to the side of the river, stopt short upon 
tlio bank, as if impressed with terror, at the 
greatness of his enterprise. He pondered for 
some time in fixed melancholy, looking upon the 
river, and debating with himself whether he 
should venture in : "If I pass this rivor,*' says 
he to one of the generals who stood by himj 
** what miseries shall I bring upon my country ! 
and, if now I stop short, I am undone." Thus 
saying, and resuming all his former alacrity, he 
plunged in, crying out, that the die was cast and 
all was now over. His soldiers followed him 
with equal promptitude, and quickly arriving at 
Arminium, made themselves masters of the 
place without any resistance. 
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This unexpected enterprise excited the utmost 
terrors in Rome, every one imagining that Cae- 
.sar was leading his army to lay the city in ruins. 
At one time were to be seen the citizens flying 
into the counti'y for safety, and the inhabitants 
of the country coming up to seek for shelter in 
Rome. In this universal confusion, Pompey felt 
all that repentance and self-condemnation which 
must necessarily arise from, the remembrance of 
having advanced his rival to his present pitch of 
power; wherever he appeared, many of his for- 
mer friends were ready to tax him with his su- 
pineness, and sarcastically to reproach his ill 
grounded presumifiton. " Where is now," cri- 
«;d Favouius, a ridiculous senator of his party, 
** the army that is to rise at your command ? Let 
us see if it will appear by stamping.'* Cato re- 
minded him of many warnings he Imd given hiiii; 
which, however, as he was continually boding 
nothing but calamities, Pompey might very justly 
be excused from attending to. 

But being at length weaiied with these re- 
proaches, which were offered under color of ad- 
vice, he did all that lay in his power to encour- 
age and confirm bis followers: he told them that 
they should not want an army ; for that he would 
be their leader; he confessed, indeed, that ho 
hud all along mistaken Caesar's aims, judging of 
them only from what they ought to be ; howev- 
er, if his friends were still inspired with the love 
of freedom, they might yet enjoy it in whatever 
place their necessities should happen to conduct 
them. He let them know that their affairs wen) 
in a very promising situation ; tlait his two licu- 
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Isanti were at th« head of a verjr eonatdemble 
armj in Spain^ composed of veteran troops that 
had made the conquests of the East; besides 
these, there were hiiiniter resources both in Asia 
and Africa, together with th6 succours they wer© 
sure to expect from ail the kingdoms that were 
in alliance with Rome« This speech served iti 
acme measure to revive tlie tiopes of tlic confed- 
eracy. The greatest pari of the senate, his own 
private itiends and dependentis, together with all 
those v/bo expected to make theit* fortunes in his 
caUdO, agreed to follow him. Being in fio capa- 
city to resist Caesar at Rome, be resolved to 
lead his forees to Capaa, where he coramanded 
{he two legions that served nnder Caesar ia 
Craal* 

Caesar, in the mean time, after hating vainly 
attempted to bring Pompey to an accotnmoda-' 
tida, resolved to pursue him into Capua before 
he could coUect, his fbrcesv Accwrdiagly, he 
marched on (a take possessran of the dties that 
lay between him and his rival, not regarding 
R^me, which he knew would fait of course to 
the conqueror. 

Corsuiium wias the 6rrt city that attempted tof 
stop the rapidity of his march. It was defended 
by DomitiuB, vi^ho had been appointed by tlie 
senate to succeed hhn in Gauf, and was garrison^ 
ed by twenty cohorts which were levied in the 
countries adjacent; Caesar, however, qalelily 
invested it; and, though Domitius i»'ent fieqU cut- 
ty to Pomp«y, exhorting him to come and raiser 
tiie tibge, he was at last obliged to endeavor tO' 
escape privately.' His intentions happening to be 
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divulged, the garrison were resolved' to consult 
their own safety by delivering him up to the be- 
siegers. Ceasar readily accepted their offers, 
but kept his men from immediately entering into 
the town. After some time, Lentnlus the con- 
sul, who was one of the besieged, came out to 
implore forgiveness for himself and the rest of 
his confederates, putting Caesar in mind of their 
ancient friendship, and acknowledging the many 
favors he had received at his hands. To this 
Caesar, who would not wait the conclusion ol 
his speech, generously replied, that he came in- 
tO|,Italy not to injure the liberties of Rome and 
its citizens, bat to restore tliem. This hniitane 
repJy Csing quickly carried into the city, the sen- 
utors, and .the knights, with their children and 
some officers of the garrison, came out to claim 
the conqueror's protection, who, just glancing at 
their ingratitude, gave them their liberty, with per- 
mission to go wheresoever they should think Pro- 
per. 

But while he dismissed the leaders, he, upon 
this, as upon all other occasions, took care to at« 
tacb the common soldiers to his own interest » 
sensible that he might stand in need of an army ; 
but that while he lived, his army could ne^^er 
stand in need of a commander. 

Pompey, who was unable to continue in Iton>e, 
having intelligence of what passed on this occa- 
sion, immediately retreated to Brundusium, 
wliere he resolved to stand a siege to retard the 
enemy until the forces of the empire should be 
iimted to oppoee him. His aim in this succeed- 
ed to J,H wi?hj and yier )ming empk)y«?d Ca^ 
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•ar for wnetime in a fruitless si^, he priTateif 
passed his forces over to Dyraccluam, where tfao 
consnl had levied a body of forces fbir his assist- 
-aace. However, though he made good his es- 
4»pe, he was compell^ to leave the whole kin^ 
dom of Italy at the mercy of his rival, withont 
^her a. town or an army that had strength to 
I oppose his progress. 

Caesar imding he could not follow Pdmpey for 
want of shipping, went back to Rome to cake 
{wasession of the public treasures, which hh* op- 
ponent, by a most onaccoontabW ov«rMgfit, had 
neglected taking with bim. However, upon his 
coming up to the door of the treasury, Metellns, 
the tribnoe, who guarded it, refused to let him 
pass; but Caesar, with more tlian usual emotion, 
-laying his hand upon his sword, threatened to 
stri'^e him dead : ** and know, young man, cried 
he, '* chat it is easier to do this than to say it" 
This menace hud its effect; Mete lias retired, and 
Caesar took out of the treasury, co the amount of 
4hrec thousand pounds weiglLt of gold, besides an 
immense quantity of silver. 

Haying thus provided fi»r continuing the war, 
ibe departed from Roma, resolved to snbdne 
Fompey's lieutenants, Afrairius and Pet^eius, 
who had been long in Spain ai the head of a 
veteran army, composed of the choicest legions 
of the empire, who had been ever victorious un- 
der all its commanders. Caesar, however, who 
knew the abilities of its two present generaifl> 
jocosely said, as be was preparing to go thither, 
•that he went to 6ght an army without a genera}; 

t 
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^%e firal eonflia tnbidb&e: hsd^th Afianins 
•and Pelpeias was 'rttkKr;(ntifavorAbie. It -vna 
fought nearibeeky of ^Uerda,<.find both.aidet 
clatmed thehoiipr bf /the laotory. Hot ^ by vari- 
ous stni$ageins hfl. red need them at Jast to:«icfa 
iBxtremity of hunger and draught that ihey were 
obliged to yield at discretion. Clenaoncy was 
^ favorite virtue ; he disnaissed theip all with 
fhe fciodest professions ; and sent them. borne to 
Rome laden with 8h»me and obiigatioiis.to pnb- 
lish his yirtaes, and confirm the affections of his 
lldherents. 'JThns m the siiace of about forty 
days he bpcam^ mimter of all Spain, wftd rotiini- 
ed again vlctorions to Rome. The citizens upon 
this occasion received him with fresh denionstrap 
tions of joy, and created him dictator and con- 
sul; but the first of these offices he laid down 
after he had held it eleven dajs. 

While Caesar W4is thus employed, Pompey 
was equally active in making preparations tii 
E)>inis and Greece to oppose him. AH the mon^ 
archs of the East had declared in his favor and 
attrt. very large sopplies. He was master oi 
Bitte<'efieotive Italian legions, and hod a fleet ot 
five bnndred large shi^ under the cdn^ct of 
BiMis, an active and experioDced coramander. 
•Addedtq these, lie was supplied with lai^ sums 
rfjmeaey, and aM tiie necessaries for aa ana/, 
ten the tributary provinces round bun. He had 
-atlteked Aatbony and DolabeHa, wbo Qonuaaod- 
^^^'Caesar in that part ef the empire with 
mh success, that the feraie? was obli^d to i^t 
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MiAe every daif to joiii bim; He W .«i<o»ft. 
tkne above, two hundred s^atora in W camf^ 
among wbom were Cicero and Cato, whofe ap» 
jHTobatfon of hia caqse was. eqiKvaWat to aa mr- 

Notwithstanding theae prepacationv, Oaes^r. 
fiSufiped ofi'five of bis twelve Ic^na at Bnndttn 
aian)» and, w^eighing aad^or., fprtunately stesre*^ 
through the midat of hls.eneniijesp tirping; it so 
well that be made his pasflage- in one day. Still, 
however, convinced that the proper time for mok* 
ing proposals for a peace was. aller gaiaUig aa 
ad^iiiita^e, he sent one UufaH* whom he hiid 
taken pjisoner, to effect an accommQidation with 
Pompey, offering to' refer iSll to ;tUe scmule. nnd 
people* of Ro^iev but Pouip.ey once naore rtject- 
eJ the overture, holding the people of Ronje too 
iimoh in Caesar's interest to be relied on. 

Pompey had been raising supplies in iVacedo- 
nin, wlven first informed of Caesar's binding up- 
on the cortstsofT!pirus: he now therefore resolv- 
ed immediately to march to Dyracchium, in or- 
der to cover that place from Caesar's attenipta, 
as all his ammunition andprovisionsjjy ere depos- 
ited there. The first place that both armies 
came in sight of each' other was upon the oppo«» 
site banks of the river Apsus; and as both were 
commanded by the two greatest generals then 

t (he world, the one renowned for his conqnest 
. ;* the Cast, the other celebrated for his victories 
over the western parts of the empice, a battle 
vma engertjr desired by the soldiers ojv either 
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aide; but neither genera] was willing to haxud if 
npon this occasion ; Pompey could not rely npdn 
his new levies, and Caesar would not renture ad 
engagement till he was joined by the rest of iad 
forces* 

Caesar had now Waited some time with ek-* 
treme impatience, for the coming up of the r^ 
mainder of his army, and even ventured out 
alone ia an open fisher boat to hasten its arrival, 
but he was driven back by a storm. However, 
his disappointment was soon relieved, by an in- 
formation of the landing of the troops he had 
long expected at Appalonia, from whence they 
were approach'mg under the conduct of Anthony 
and Calenus, to join him; he therefore decamped 
in order to meet them, and prevent Pompey with 
his army from engaging them on their march, at 
he lay on that side of the river, where the sao- 
eours had been obliged to come on shore. 

Pompey being compelled to retreat, led his 
forces to Asparagus, nigh Dyracchium, where he 
was sure of being supplied with every thing ne- 
cessary for his army by the numerous fleets 
which he employed along the coasts of Epirus : 
there he pitched his camp upon a tongue of land 
(as mariners expressed it) that jutted into the sea, 
where also was a small shelter for ships, where 
few winds could annoy them : in this place, be- 
ing advantageously situated, he immediately be- 
gan to entrench his camp; which Caesar per- 
ceiving, and finding that he was not likely aoon 
to quit so advantageous a post, began to entrench 
^so behind him. And as all beyond Pompej's 

"ip, tow^urds the land side, was hilly tmd steep, 
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he built redoubts upon the hUl, stretchinc round 
from shore to shore, and then caused Imes of 
communication to be drawn from hill to bill, tf 
which he blocked np the camp of the enemy. 
He hoped by this blockade to force his opponent 
to a battle, which he ardently desired, and which 
the other with equal industry declined. Thus 
both sides continued for some time employed in 
designs and stratagems, the one to annoy and the 
other to defend. CflBsar*s men daily carried on 
their works to straiten the enemy; those of 
Pompcy did the same to enlarge themselves, 
having the advantage of numbers, and severely 
galled the enemy by their slingers and archers. 
CiBsar, however was indefatigable; he caused 
blinds or mantles to be made of skins of beasts, 
to cover his men while at work; he cut off all 
the water that supplied the enemy's camp, and 
forage from the horses, so that there remained 
no more subsistance for them. But Pompey at 
last resolved to break through bis lines, and gain 
fiome other part of the country more convenient 
for encampment. Accordingly, having informed 
himself of the condition of Cdbsar's fortifications 
from some deserters who came over to him, he 
ordered his light infantry and archers on board 
his ships, with directions to attack Caesar's en- 
trenchments by sea, where they were least de- 
feuded. This was done with such effect, that 
though Caesar and his officers used their utmost 
endeavors to hinder Pompey's designs, yet, by 
means of reiterated attempts, he at last effected 
bis purpose of extricating his army from his for- 
mer camp, and of encamping in another place 
^ , . . i,\ \.- •» ^*f 
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by the sea, where he had the Qonveqiency oiT 
IbfBge and shippmg sUi^. Cx9a.r, being thos 
fraatrated in his views of blocking up tlie enemy, 
and perceiving the loss he had sustained, resolv- 
ed at last to force Poiiy;>ey to a battle, thoovh 
upon disadvantageous terms. The engagement 
began by attempting to cut off a legion which 
vf^s posted in a wood, and this braught on a gen- 
eral battle. The conflict was for a time carried 
en with great ardour, an^ with equal fortune; 
but CflBsar's army being eiitangle^ in the eu- 
trenchraenu of the old camps lately abandoned, 
began to fall into disorder; npon which Poiiipev 
pressing bis advantage, they at last fled wiili 
great precipitation. Great numbers perished iti 
the trenches and on the banks jaf the river, or 
were pressed to death by their fellows. Poiiipey 
pursued his successes to the very camp of Cajsar; 
but either surprised wilh the snddenness of his 
victory, or fearful of an ambuscade, he withdrew 
his trooops into his own camp, and thus lost an 
opportunity of securing his victory. 

After this defeat, which was by no meanH de- 
cisive, CsBsar maj-cbed, with all his forces united 
jato OQe body, directly to Gomphi, a Jtown in th» 
province of Thessaljr, Bnt the news of h^ de- 
feat at Dyracchium had reached this place before 
him; the inhabitants therefore, who had before 
promised him obedience, now changed their 
irinds; and, with a degree of baseness equal to 
their imprudence, sHut their gates against him. 
C«8ar was not to be injured with impunity; 
wberefore, having represented to his soldiers the 
great advewtage of forcing a place vo very lied. 
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he ordered the macKtnes for scaUng to be ^t 
ready; and causing ian ass&utt to be made, pro- 
ceeded with Btich vigor, that notwithstaoding the 
great height of the walls, the town was taken io 
a few hoars time. Caesar led it to be {Pandered ; 
and, withoat delating hia march, went forward 
to Metropolis, another town of the same proy- 
ince, which yielded at his approach. By this 
means he soon became possessed of all Tliessaly, 
I except Larissa, which was garrisoned by Scipio 
with his legion, who commanded for Pompey* 
Daring this interval, Pompey's officers contin-* 
uaily soliciting their commander to come to a 
battle,, and incessantly teazing him with impor- 
tunities to engage, he at length resolved to re- 
noance hia own judgment, in compliance with 
those about him, and to give up all schemes of 
prodence for those dictated by avarice and pa»- 
sion. Wherefore, advancing into Thessaly with- 
in a few days after the taking of Gomphi, he 
<trew down vpon the plains of Pharsalia, wh^re 
he was joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, with the 
troops under bis command' There he waited 
the coming up of Cssar, resolved upon engag- 
ing, and apoa decidmg ^he fate of a kingdom at 
ft single battle. 

CoBsar had employed all his art for some time 
at sounding the inclinations of his menj and fiod- 
.ng his army once more resolute and vigorous, 
tie caused them to advance towards the plains oif 
Hiarsatia, where Pompe)r was now encamped* 
ind prepared to oppose nim. 

The approach of these two great armies, com^ 
^osed of the best and bravest troops in the world. 
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together with the greatness of the prize for whicb 
thef- contended, fiUed all mmds with anxiety » 
though with different expectations. PorapeyU 
ai-my, being most numerous, turned all their 
thoughts to the enjoyment of the victory; Cce- 
sar's, with better aims, considered only the 
means of obtaining it : Pompey's army depend* 
ed upon their numbers and their many generals ; 
C,ffi8ar*6 upon their own discipline, and the coq< 
duct of their single commander : Pompey's par- 
tizans hoped much from the justice of Iheir cause; 
Caesar's alledged the fre<juent proposals which 
they had made for .peace without effect. Thus 
the views, hopes, and motives of both seemed 
different, but their hatred and ambition were the 
siime Caesaf, who was ever fjremost in offer- 
ing battle, led out his army in array to meet the 
enemy; but Pompey, either suspecting his troops, 
or dreading the event, kept his advantageous 
situation for some time : he drew indeed some- 
times out of his camp, but always kept himsell 
under his trenches, at the foot of the hill near 
which he was posted. Caesar, being unwilling 
to attack him at a disadvantage, resolved to de< 
camp the next day, hoping to harass out his an- 
tagonist, who was not a match for hina in snstain- 
ing the fatigues of dnty. Accordingly, the order 
for marching was given, and the tents struck^ 
when word was brought him that Pompey's ar- 
my had quitted their entrenchments, and had ad- 
vanced farther into the plain than usual, so that 
he might engage them at less disadvantage : 
whereupon ho caused his troops that were apon 
tbpir march to^halt, and with a countenance of 
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foy informed them th^it the happy time was at 
last come> which they had so long wished for^ 
and which was to crown their glory and termin* 
nte their fatigaes. Upon this he drew up his 
troops in order, and advanced towards the place 
of batde> His forces did not amount to above 
half those of .Pompey, Uie army of the one 
MDonnting to above forty-five thousand foot, and 
seven thousand horse ; that of the other not eZ' 
oeeding twenty-two thoQSand foot, and about a 
thousand horse* This disproportion | particularly 
in the cavalry, had filled Caesar with apprehen- 
sions, wherefore he had some days before picfc-- 
ed out the strongest and nimblest of his foot Btt\- 
diers, and accustomed them to fight between the 
ranks of his cavalry. ^ By their assistance his 
thousand, horse was a match for Pompey's seven 
thousand, and had actually got the better in a 
shirmish that haf^ened between them some days 
liefore. 

Pompeyj on the 4>ther hand, had stMng ex» 
pectations of success; he boasted^ that he could 
pnt Caesar's legions to flight without striking a 
single blow; presuming, that, as soon as the ar- 
mies formed, his cavalry, on which he placed hia 
greatest expectations, would outflank and sniw 
round the enemy. Labienus commended this 
scheme of Pompey; alledging also, that thepre»- 
ent troops, of which Caesar's army was compos* 
ed, were but the shadow of those old legions that 
had fought in Britain and Gaul; that all the vet- 
erans were worn out, and had been replaced by 
new levies made in a hurry in Cisalpine Gaul. 
To increase the oonfideace of tb« army stiU 
>♦ ^ - - 
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ffiofe, hef todk inH oifth, ^nUfditlie reM fijlbwcfft' 
liih^ ia; n«r6t to riit|Km to ttto^mp but wHh thv 
4i»ry. U this clispb^tion j and aiidet-tlfeiBr adtait- 
ta^otts cir6utDfliaiieeB, Pbmpey led hitf troopB to 
l»attle. 

Pbtnpey's order of battle vhui gM>d and W^U 
jad^ed. In tfae eedtre, aiid Oft thfe two fltoka, 
lie placed all his veterans, aad dlstnbated his 
Dew raised troops between thb wings and iho' 
maih body. The Syrian logion* ^ere placed in 
tbo centre, under this command of Scipb- ; the 
Spaniards, on Whom he greatly relied, were pot 
«ii the right under Domitind ifinobnrbos, and on 
the left were' tfittioawl the two le|pos» which 
Caesar had restored ih the begisliing of the war 
led on by Pomp^ himself ; beeaxne ftom thmiee 
he intended to make the attack whieh w(a» ttt gain 
the day ; and for the same rbason ha had there 
Assembled alt lits horse, slingers, and avchersv of 
whickhJsri^ht wing l^d no need, being co;rered 
hythtc river Ehipkif. Caiesar Jikeivise ^viAed 
his army istd three bodies under three mmtnan 
ders; I>omitjai CtMaiam bemg pKcedin the 
centre, and Mark Anthony on the left, while he 
himself led dn the right wing, whidi was to op- 
pose the left oomBianded by Pompey. It ie jre- 
markable emnigh that Pompey choee to pnt him* 
<elf at the hiead of those troops which were dis- 
ciplined and instructed by Caesar, an beonteati- 
hie proof hOw nweh he Tulned them above any 
U the rest of hie army. Caesar an the coatiiary, 
placed himself tftiho heed of his tenth Won, 
that had Offed aU its B»«rit iM»d feme to hit own 
pwni^ Mp^ olweiryed Ihft ej^amv's miineiw 
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008 cavalry to be all drawn to one spot he guess- 
ed at Pompey's btention ^ to obviate which her 
wade a diranght of six coherts from his rear line, 
and forming' them iiito a separate body, conceal 
ed them behind his right wing» with instructions 
not to throw their javelins on the approach ot 
Pompey's horse, as was customary, but to keep 
them in their hands, and to push them directly 
in the faces and the eyes of the horsemen, who 
being composed of the younger part of the Ro- 
man nobility, valued themselves mucli upon their 
beanty, and dreaded a scar ' in the face more 
than a wound in the body. He lastly plaeed lAie^ 
cavalry he had so as to cover the right of the 
tenth ie^OH, ordering his third lise not t« marcte 
fill they bad' received the signal Irom him. 

As die armies approached, the two genera!^ 
went l^m rank to rank encouraging their men,< 
warmihg tlieir hopes and lessening their appre- 
hension. Pompey repi-esented to his^^ aaen, that 
ibe^iiotts occasion which they had long be- 
woug\lk% .hiin to gtant, was now before them : 
** And indeed," cried he, ^^ what advantages 
could yon widh over an enemy that yea are not 
now possessed of? ' Your numbers, your vigor»^ 
a late viefory, att assvse a speedy and an easy 
coik^tiest Of those harassed and broken troops 
4Miiip^»«ed -of men worn out with age, andf im-^ 
pressed with terrors of a recent defeat; but tl^ere 
'» itill a stronger bulwark for our prot^tion than; 
the superiority of our strength, the justice of our 
cansel Yon are engaged in tho^e&nce of libera 
ty,and of yottr country; you, are supported; by- 
it* kt«, aad followed by its >ia^9UaW8; you 
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jia've the world spectators of yonr coodact, and 
wislxing you success : on the contrary, he whom 
you oppose is a robber and oppressor of bis coun- 
try, and almost already sunk with the conscioiia- 
iiese of his crimes, as well as the bad sacoess ol 
his arms. Show then, on this occasion, idl tha: 
4rdour, and detestation of tyranny, that shook 
animate Romans, and do justice to mankind.'* 

Caesar^ on his^ide, went among his men with 
that steady eierenity ibr wbif;h he was ao maoh 
admired in ^he midsjt of danger. He insisted on 
nothing so stcougly to his soldiers as his frequent 
and unsuccessful endeavors /or p^ace. He talk- 
ed with terror of the blood be was going to ahed, 
and pleaded only the necessity that urged him to 
it. Tie deplored tha many hfave men tjjt^it \^ere 
lo full on both sides, and the wounds of his 
country, whoever should be viotorioas. His soi 
diers answered his speech with looks of ardour 
and impatience; which observing, he gave the 
sjgnal to begin. TJhie .word on Fompey'a aitle. 
was Hercules the invincible^ thaft on CsBsar's, 
Venus the victorious. There jwas only ao raucb 
space betiyeen both armies as to give room for 
fighting; x^berefore Fompey ordered his men to 
receive the first shock without moting out of 
their places, expecting the enemy's raolcs to be 
pat into disordsT by their motion. 

Csesar's soldiers were now rushing on mrith 
their usual impetuosity, when« perceiving the «i- 
emy motionless, they all stopped short as if by 
general consent, and halted in the midst of thav 
career. A terrible pause ensued, in which both 
armies continued to gaze upon each other witlj 
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nrataal terror and dreadfnl serenity; at leDgfh 
CsBsar's men having taken breath ran* farionsly 
upon the enemy first discharging their javelins, 
and then drawing their swords. The same me- 
thod w'as observed by Fompey's troops, who as 
\agor6usIy sustained the attack. His cavalry al- 
so were ordered to charge at the very onset, 
which with the multitude of archers and sling- 
vsrs, soon obliged Caesar's men to give ground ; 
whet-eupon Caesar immediately ordered the six 
coherts that were placed as a reinforcement, to 
advance, with orders to strike at the eneniy's 
faces. This bad ks desired effect; the cavalry, 
that were but just now sure of vrctory, received 
an inunediale check; the unusual method of 
fighting pursued by the coherts, their aiming en- 
tirely at the visages of the assailauts^ and the^ 
horrible disfiguring wounds they made, all coa- 
.tributed to intimidate then so much, that instead 
of defending their persons, their only endeavor 
was to save their faces. A total root ensued dt 
their whole body, which jffed in great cUsorder 
to the neighborfaig mountains, while the ardieni 
and slingers who were thus abandoned were cut 
to pieces. C«esar now commanded the coherts 
to pnsoe their success, and advancing, charged 
Pompey's troops upon the ffimk ; this charge the 
enemy withstood lor some time with great brave- 
ry, till he brought up bis third line, which had 
not yet engaged. Pompey*s infantry being thus 
doubly attacked in front by ftesh troops, and in 
rear by the victorious coherts, could no longer 
jesist, but fled to their camp. The flight began 
among the strangers, thoogh Pompey's right 
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' plate. Every thing gave proofs of the higrliest 
luxnrj, and seemed rather the preparatives for a 
banqaet, the rejoicings for a victory than the dis- 
positions for a battle. A canrjp so richly furnish- 
ed might have been able to engage the attention 
of any troops but Csesar's; there was still some- 
thing to be done, and he would not permit them, 
to pursue any other object than their enemies 
till they were entirely sirbdiied. A considerable 
body of these having retired to the adjacent 
moui^tains, he prevailed on his soldiers to join 
him in the pursuit in order to oblige these to sur- 
render. He began by inclosing them with a 
line drawn at the foot of the mountain; but the}' 
quickly abandoned, a post which was not tenable 
for want of water, and endeavored to reach the 
city of Larissa. Caesar led a party of his army 
by a shorter way, and, intercepted their retreat, 
drawing up in order of batlle between them and 
the city. However, these unhappy fugitives 
once more found protection from a mountain, at 
the foot of which a rivulet ran, which snpp'ied 
them with water. Now night approaching, C'ai- 
sar's men were almost spent, and ready to faint 
with incessant toil since morning, yet still ho 
prevailed upon them once more tQ renew their 
labors and to cut off the rivulet that suppled the 
defendants. The fugitives, thus deprived of all 

' hopes of succour or subsistence, sent deputies to 
the conqueror, offering to surrender at discretion^ 
During this interval of negotiation, a few sena<- 
tors that were among them took the advantag0. 
of the night to escape, and the rest next morn- 
ing gave up their arms, and experienced the coiv- 
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• 
qaeror*s clemency. In £ict he addressed theirf 
With great gentleness, and forbade his soldiers to 
offer thein any violence, or to take afty thiiig 
from them. 

Thus Csesar, by his condaot, gained the mo»t 
complete victorj^ that had ever been obtained; 
and by hia great clemency after the battle seem- 
ed to have deserved it His loss amounted to 
bat two hundred men, and that of Pompej^ to 
fifteen tliousand, as .well Romans as 'baxiliaries : 
twenty-four thousand men surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war, and the greatest part of 
these eutered into Caesar's army, and were in- 

' corporated with the rest of his forces. As to 
the senators and Roman knights who fell into 
his hands, he generously gave them liberty to 
retire wherever they thought proper : and as for 
the letters which Pompey had received froui sev- 
eral perisons who wished to be thought nentnri, 
he burnt them all without reading them, us Pom- 
pey had done upon a former occasion. Thns 
having performed all the duties of a genera) and 
a statesman, he sent for the legions which had 
passed the night in the camp, to relieve those 
wiiich had accompanied him in the pur:suit and 
nrrivQd the same day at Larissa. 

As for Pompay, who had formerly shown 
such instances of courage and conduct, when he 
paw his cavalry routed, on which he had placed 
his sole dependoncc, he absolutely lost hia rea- 
ffoh. Instoad of thinking how to remedy this 
disorder by rallying such troops as fled, or by 
opposing fresh troops to stop the progress of the 

. conqjjerprs, being -totally amazed by'this first 
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biow, he retained to the oamp» aiid in liis teot 
waited tbe iasue-of sn event which it was Ins da- 
ty to direct) not to follow; there he remained 
for some moments withoat speaking, tiH b*i'mg 
te4d that the camp was attacked, ^* What,'' saya 
he, ''are we parsaed to our very intMseh- 
mentsi?*' and immediately quitting his armoai* 
for a habit more suitable to his eireametances, h0 
fled away on horseback to Larissa ; from whence 
perceiving he was not parsned , he slackened tus 
pace, giving way to aJl the ngonisung reflections 
which bis deplorable situation must natarally 
suggest. In this melancholy iHnnner he passed 
along the vale of Ternpe, and pursuing the river 
Peneus, at last arrived at a f)shRrman*s Iwt, in 
which he passed the night. From thence he 
went on board a little burlc, and keeping along 
the sea shore, he descried a .ship of some bur- 
then which seemed prepaiing to sail, in which 
he embarked* the master of the vessol still pay- 
ing him the homage which was due to his for- 
mer station. 

From the month of the river Penens he sailed 
ta Amphipolis, where finding his affairs despe- 
rate, he jstcered to Lesbos, to take in his wife 
Cornelia, whom he had left there, at a distance, 
from the dangers and hnrry of the war. She, 
who had long flattered herself with the hopes of 
victory, felt the reverse of her fortune in an ago- 
ny of distress : she was desired by the messen- 
ger, whose tears more than words proclaimed 
the greatness of her misfortunes, to hasten, if 
she expected to see Pompey, with but one ship 
and even that not his own; her "grief which he- 
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Ibre was violent became then insupportable; the 
fainted away, and lay a considerable time witb- 
OBt any signs of life. At length recovering h&- 
aelf, and reflecting it was now no time for vain, 
lamentations, she ran quite through the city ta 
the sea side. Pompey embraced her without 
speaking a word, and for some time supported 
her in lus arms in silent despair. 

Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued 
his course steering to the southeast, and stopping 
no longer than was necessary to take in provis- 
ions, at the ports that occurred in his passage. 
He was at last prevailed upon to apply to Ptole- 
my, king of Egypt, to whose father Pompey had 
been a considerable benefactor. Ptolemy, who 
was as yet a minor, had not the government in 
his own bands, but he and his kingdoni were un-r 
der the direction of Photinns, an eunuch, and 
Theodottts, a master of the art of speaking; 
These advised that Pompey should be invited on 
shore and there slain; and accordingly, Achillas, 
the commander of the forces, and Septimius, by 
birth a Roman, and who had formerly been a 
centurion in Pompey ,s army, were appointed to 
carry their opinions into execution. Being at- 
tended by three or four more, they went into a 
little bark, and rowed off from land'*, towards 
Pompey 's ship that lay about a nail^-froin the 
shore. 

Pompey after having taken leave of. Cornelia, 
who wept at his departure, and having repeated 
two verses of Sophocles, signifying, that he wjio 
trusts his freedom to a tyrant from that moment 
become? a slave, gave his hand to Achillas, and 
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stept into the bark, with only two attendants of 
his own. They had now rowed from the ship a 
good way; and, as during that time they all kept 
profound silence, Pompey, willing to begin the 
discourse, accosted Septimius, whose f^ce he 
recollected. **Methinks, friend," cried he, 
** ^"ou and I were once fellow soldiers together.'* 
Septimius gave only a nod with his head, with- 
out uttering a word, or instancing the least civil- 
ity. Pompey therefore took out a paper, on 
which he had minuted a speech he intended to 
make to the king, and began reading it In tMa 
manner they approached the shore; and Corne- 
lia, whose concern had nevier suffered her to lose 
sight of her husband, began to conceive hope, 
when she perceived the people on the strand 
crowding down along the coasts as if willing to 
receive him : but her hopes were soon destroy- 
ed ; for that mstant, as PotOpey rose, supporting 
himself upon his freed man's arm, Septimius 
stabbed liim in the back, and was instaotly seo* 
onded by Achillas. Pompey perceiving his death 
inevitable, only disposed himself to meet it with 
decency, and covering liia face with his robe,- 
without speaking a word, with a sigh resigned 
himself to his fate. At this, horrid sight Corner 
Uel shrieked so loud as to be heard to the shore; 
but the danger she herself was in did not aHow 
the mariners time to look on; they immediately 
set sail, and the wind proving favorable, fortune 
atel^ they escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian, 
galhes. 

In the mean time Pompey's murderers having 
cut off his head, cajnsed, it to be embalmed, the 
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tietter to prescirve its features, designing it for k 
present to Ccesar.. The body was thrown naked 
on the strand, and exposed to the view of all 
those whose curiosity led thorn that way. How- 
ever, his fdithful freed man Philip, still kept near 
it; and when the crowd was dispersed, he Wash- 
ed it in the soa; and looking round for materiaia 
to burn it he perceived tli'e wrecics of a fishing 
boat, of which he composed a pile. While lie 
was tluis piously employed, he was accosted by 
an old Roman soldier who had served under 
Pompey in his youth. " Who art thou," said 
he, '• that art making these humble preparations 
for Pompey 's funeral !" Philip having ansvi-ec^ 
cd, that he was one of his freed men. *' Alas," 
replied the soldier, ** permit rae to share in this 
honor also : among all the miseries cf iv\^ exile it 
will be my last sa:*. comfort, that I iwive been 
able to assist at the funeral of my old commao- 
der, and touch the body of the bravest general 
that ever Rome produced *' Both Joined in giv- 
ing the corpse the last rites; and after this they 
collecting his ashes, buried them under a little 
rising earth, scraped together with their hands, 
ovpr which was afterwards placed the following 
inijicription : Ue whose met its deserve a tem-% 
fie can now scarce find a tomb. 
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CHAP. XS^. 

From the destruction of the Commonwealth 
to the establishment of the first emperor 
Augustus* 

Cjesar has been much celebrated for his for-* 
tnne, and yet his abilities seem equal to his high<» 
est successes. He possessed many shining qual"* 
itiea, without the intermixture of any defect but- 
tfaat of Ambition. His talents were such as 
would have rendered him victorious at the head 
of any army he commanded, and he would have 
goveftied in any republic that had given him 
birth. Having now gained a most complete vic- 
tory, his success only seemed to increase^ his ac- 
tivity, and inspire him with fresh resolution to 
face new dangers. He resolved therefore to 
purime his last advantage, and follow Pornpey to 
whatever country he should retire ; convinced, 
. tiiat during his life he might gain new triliraphs, 
but could never enjoy security. 

Accordingly, losing no time, he set sail for 
Kg3'pt, and arrived at Alexandria with about four 
tbousand men; a very inconsiderable force to 
keep such a powerful kingdom under subjection. 
Upon his landing, the first accounts he received 
were of Pompey's miserable end; and soon after 
one of the murderer^ came with hid head and 
ring, as a most grateful present to the conqueror, 
Bat Ccesar had too mucli humanity to be pleased 
with such an horrid spectacle; he turned away 
from it with disgust; and after a short pause, 
Ijftve.ventto his pity iij a flood of tears. H» 
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slioitly after ordered a magnificent tomb to .be 
built to his memory, on the spot where he was 
inurdeved, and a temple near the place to Nome- 
si#, who was the godde^d that punished those tbat 
were crue! to men injidversity. 

it would seem that the Egyptians by this time 
Ivrd some hopes of breaking off all alliance witli 
iWe Ruhiaiis, which they considered, as in fact it 
Was, bat a specious subjection. They first began 
to t;ike ofJeiice at Cajsar's carrying tlie ensigns 
of Lvomnn power before him as he entered the 
c'it3'. Photiiius, the eunuch, also treated htm 
with great disrespect, and even attempted his 
]tft3. Caesar, however, concealed his resentment 
till he had a force sufficient to punish his treache^ 
ry : and sending privately for the legions which 
li.id been formerly enrolled for-Pompey's ser- 
A ice, us being the nearest to Egypt, he in the 
mean time pretended to repose an entire confi- 
dence in the king*s minister, making great en- 
tertainments, and assisting at the conferences of 
the pliilosophers, who were in great numbers at 
Alexandria. However, he soon changed his 
manner, when he found himself in no danger 
from the ministers attemps; and declared, that as 
being a Roman consul, it was his duty to settle 
the succession of the Egyptian crown. 

There were at that time two pretenders to the 
crown of Egypt; Ptolemy, the acknowledged 
king, and Che celebrated Cleopatra, his sister, to 
whom, by the custom of the country, be also was 
married; and who, by his father's will, shared 
jointly in the succession. Not being contented 
with a bar© participation of power, Gleopatm, 
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aimed at governiKg alone; bnt being opposed in 
her viewB by the Bonian senate, who confirmed 
her brother's title to the cnown, she was banish- 
ed into Syria with Arsinoe her younger sister. 
CsBsar gave her new hopes of aspiring to the 
kingdom, and sent to both her and her brotlier 
to plead their cause before him. Photinus, the 
young king's guardian, disdained accepting this 
proposal, and backed his refusal by sendmg an 
army of twenty thousand men to besiege him in 
Alexandria. Cissar bravely repulsed the enemy 
for some time; but finding the city of too great 
extent to be defended by so small an army as he 
then commanded, he retired to the palace which 
commanded the harbor, where he purposed to 
make his stand. Achillas, who commanded the 
Egyptians, attacked him there with great vigor, 
and still aimed at making himself master of the 
fleet that lay before the palace. Caesar, howev- 
er, too well knew the importance of those ships 
in the hands of an enerny, and therefore burnt 
them all in spite of every effort to prevent hinr. 
He next possesed himself of the isle of Pharos, 
which was the key to the Alexandrian port; by 
which he was enabled to receive the supplies 
sent him from all sides; and in this situation he 
determined to withstand the united force of all 
the Egyptians. 

In the mean time, Cleopatra having heard of 
the present turn in her favor, resftvedto depend 
rather on Coesar's favor for gaining the govern- 
ment than her own forces. But no arts, as she 
justly conceived, were so likely to influence Cae- 
sar as the diarois of her person, whicjia though 
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not faultless, were yet extremely seducing. SIi« 
was now iii the bloom of her youth, and OTery 
feature borrowed grace from the lively turn of 
her temper. To the most. enchanting address 
she joined the moat harmonious voice. With all 
these accomplishments she possessed a great 
share of the learning of the times, and could 
gt<e audience to the ambassadors of seven dif* 
forent nations without an interpreter. The diffi- 
culty w^ how to get at Caesar, as her enemies 
were in possession of all the avenues that led to 
the palace. For this purpose she went on board 
a small vessel, and in the evening landed near 
the palace* where, being wrapt up in a coverlet, 
she was carried by one Aspolodorus into the ve- 
ry chamber of Caesar. Her address at first 
pleased him; her wit and understanding still fin- 
ned the flame; but her caresses, wliich were car- 
ried beyond the bounds of innocence, entirely 
brought him over to second her claims. 

While Cleopatra was thus employed in for- 
warding her own views, her sister Arsinoe was 
also strenuously engaged in the camp pursoiog a 
separate interest. She had found means, by the 
assistance of one Ganymede, 'her confidant, to 
make a large division in the Egyptian anny io 
her favor; and soon after, by one of those sud- 
den revolutions which are common in barbarian 
camps to this day, she caused Achillas to be 
murdered, and Canymede to take ^the comnnand 
in bis stead, and to carry on the siege with great- 
er vigor than before. Ganymede's principal eP- 
fort was by letting in the sea upon those cauais 
which snppUed the miace with fresh water; but 
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this iBCOveniefiGe Coasar remedied by digging a 
^^t nimbler of wells. His next endeavor was 
to prevent the janction of Cosar's twenty-fbnrtb 
legion, which he twice attempted in vain. He 
soon afler made himself master of a bridge whicb 
joined the iaL& of Pharos to the contru^nt, from 
which post Caosar was resolved to. dSialodge liim. 
In the heat of the action some manners, partly 
through curiosity, and partly ai»)>i(ion, came and 
joined the combatants^ bat, being seized with » 
panic, instantly fled and spread a. general terror 
through the army. All Caesar's endeavors to 
rally his forces were in vain, the confusion was 
pagt remedy, and nnmbers were drowned or 
put to the sword in attempting, to escape. Now, 
therefore, seeing the irremediable disorder of his 
troops, he retired to a ship in order to get to the 
palace that was just opposite,; however, he wa* 
no sooner on board than great crowds entered at 
the same time with him; upon. which, apprehen- 
sive of the ship's sinking, he jumped into the 
sea, ^aad swam two hundred paces to the fleet 
that lay before the.pjalace, all the time holding 
Uis own commentaries in his leA hand above 
water, and his coat of mail in his teeth. 

The Alexandrians, finding their efforts to take 
the palace ineffectual, endeavored at least to^et 
their king out of Coesar's power, as he.had seiss- 
2d upon his person in the beginning of their dis- 
putes. For this purpose they made ose of their 
customary arts of dissimulation, professing the 
utmost desire of peace, and only wanting the 
presence of their lawful 'prince to give a sano- 
tipn to the treaty. Cwsar^ who was sejisible of 
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their perfidy, nevertheless conceftled his saspi* 
cions, and gave them their king, as be was mw 
der no apprehensions from the abilities of a boy. 
Ptolemy, however, the instant he was set at lib* 
erty, instead of promoting the peace, made eyp* 
ery effort to give vigor to his hostilities. 

In this maaner, Ceesar was betnnaed in foe 
some time by this artfal and insiduous enemy 
with all manner of difficirities against him; but 
he was at last relieved from this mortifying sitaa- 
tion by Mithridates Pergamenns, one of his most 
fiiithful partizans, who came with an army to 
his assistance. This general collecting a numer- 
oas army in Syria, marched into Egypt, took the 
city of Pelusim, repulsed the Egyptian army 
with loss, and at last, joming with Caesar, attack- 
ed their camp with a great slaaghter of the 
. Egyptians : Ptolemy himself attempting to cs- 
* cape on board a vessel that was sailmg dcnvn 
the river, was drdwned by the ship^s sinking; 
and Caesar thus became master of all Egypt 
without any further opposition. He therefore 
appointed Cleopatra, with her younger brother » 
who was then an infant, as joint governors, ac- 
cording to the intent of their father's will, and 
drove out Arsinoe with Ganymede into banish- 
ment. 

Having thus given away kingdoms, he now 
for a while seemed to relax from the usual activ- 
ity of his conduct, captivated with the charms 
of Cleopatra. Instead of quitting Egjpt to go 
and quell the remains of Pompey's party, he 
there abandoned hJmself to his pleasures, ia*. 
sms whole nights in feasting, and all the excem*.' 
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of high wroBisht loznry, with the young queen. 
He even resolved to attend her np the Nile into 
2£ttiiopia; but the brave Yeterans, who had long 
followed his foFtune, boldly reprehended his con- 
dact, and refused to be partners in so infamous 
an expedition. Thus, at length, ronsed from his 
lethargy, he resolved to prefer the call of ambi- 
tion to that of love; and to leave Cleopatra, (by 
whom he had a son who was afterwards named 
Cesario,) in order to oppose Phamaces, the king 
of Bosphoms, who had made some inroads op< 
on the dominions of Rome. 

Thi« prince, who was the son of the great 
MithridateSf being ambitious of recovering hia 
father's dominions, seized upon Armenia, and 
Colchis, and overcame Domithis who had been 
seat against him. Upon Csesar's march to op- 
pose him, Phamaces, who was as much terrified 
at the name of the general as at the strength of 
his army, labored by all the arts of negotiation, 
to avert the impending danger. Caesar, exaspe- 
rated at his crimes and ingratitude, at first dis- 
fleiD|>ied with the ambassadors, and using all ex- 
pedi^on, fell npon the enemy unexpectedly, and 
in a few hours obtained a speedy and complete 
victory. Pharnaces attempted to take refuge in 
his capital, and was slain by one of bis own 
coiQmanders — ^A just punishment for his former 
parricide. But Caesar conquered him with so 
much ease, that in writing to a friend at Rome, 
he expressed the rapidity of his victory in three 
words : " Veni, cWt, viei.'* A man so accua- 
tomed to conquest thought a slight battle scarce 
worth a longer letter. 
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CmatLT having settle affairs in tliii^art of tb^ 
empure, as well as time woiild permit, embarked 
for Italy, where he arrived sooner timn his ene- 
mies coald expect; bat nofbefore his affairs 
there absokitely required his presence. * He had 
been during his absence, created confeuT for five 
years, dictator for one year, and tribune of the 
people for life. But Anthony, who in the mean 
time governed in Rome for him, had filled the 
city with riot and debauchery, ahd- matiy com- 
motions ensued, wlMch nothing but the arrival of 
Caesar, so opportunely, conld appease. How- 
ever, by his moderation and homanity, he soon 
restored tranquility to the city,* seaice "making 
any distinction between those of his own and 
the opposite party. Having bygentlie means re- 
stored his authority at home, he' prepared to 
march into Africa, where Pompey's party had 
found time to rally under Scipio and Cato assist- 
ed by Juba, king of Mauritania; and with his 
usual diligence landed with a^mall party in Af- 
rica, while the rest of his army followed him. 

Scipio coming to a battle soon after, • received 
a complete and final overthi-ow, withlrttle or no 
loss on the side of the victor. Juba andPetre- 
tts his generals killed each other in despair. 
Scipio, attempting to escape by sea into Spain, 
fell in among the enemy and was slain : so that, 
of all the generals of that undone party, Cato 
was now the only one that remained. 

This extraordinary man, whom no prosperitv 
could elate, nor any misfortune depress, haTing 
retired into Africa after the battle of Pharsalfa, 
had led the wretched l^remaina of that defeat 
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throngh barning deserts and tracts, infeated with 
serpents of various malignity, and was now in tne 
city of Utica, which he had been left to i\hCend. 
Still, however, in love with even the show oi 
Roman governitient, he had formed ^hd princi 
pal citizens into a senate, and comxilved a reso 
iution of holding out the town. Tut the enthusi- 
asm of liberty subsiding amoeg his followeiH, he 
was resolved no longer to force men to bo free 
who seemed naturally prone to slavery. He 
now therefore desired some of his friends to 
iKive themselves by sea, and bade others to rety 
upon Caesar's clemency ; observing, that as to 
himself he was at last victorious. After hi.- 
supping' cheerfully among his friends, he retirerl 
to his apartment,* where he behaved with utinni 
al tenderness to his son and to all his friends. 
When he came into his bed chamber he laid 
himself down and took up Plato*s dialogue on 
the immortality of the soul ; and having read for 
some time, happening to cast his eyes to the 
head of his bed, he was much surprised not' to 
find his sword there, which had been taken 
away by his son's order while they were at sup- 
per. Upon this, callmg one of his domestics to 
know what was become of his sword, and re- 
ceiving no answer, he resumed his studies; but 
some time after called fur his sword again. 
When he had done reading, and perceiving no- 
body had obeyed him in bringing his sword, h© 
called his domestics one after the ether, and 
ivith a peremptory air demanded his sword once 
more. His son came in soon a^er, and with 
tears besovght him m the most humble manner 
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to change his reflation; but receiving a 8t«m 
reprimand, he desisted, from his persuasions. 
His sword being at length brought him, he seem- 
ed satisfied; and cried out, *<Now again am 1 
master of myself." He then took up the book 
again, which he had read twice over, and fell 
into a sound sleep. Upon awaking, he called to 
one of his freed men to know if his friends had 
embarked, or if any thing yet remained that 
could be done to serve them. The freed man 
assuring him that all was quiet, he was then or- 
dered Tigain to leave the room; and Cato was. no 
sooner alone than . he stabbed himself with his 
sword through the breast, but not with that force 
he intended; for the wound not dispatching him, 
he fell upon his bed, and at the same time over- 
turned a table on which he had been drawing 
some geometrical figures. At the noise be made 
in his fall, bis servants gave a shriek, and his 
son and friends immediately entered the room. 
They found him weltering in his blood, and bis 
bowels, pushed out through the wound. The 
physician who attended his family, perceiving 
that his intestines were yet untouched, was for 
replacing them, but when Cato had recovered 
his senses, and understood their intention to pre- 
serve his life, he pushed the physician from him, 
and with a fierce resolutk^n tore out his bowels 
and expired. 

Upon the death of Cato, the war in Africa, 
being completed, Caesar returned in triumph to 
Rome; and, as if he had abridged all his former 
triumphs only to increase the splendor of this, 
the citizens were as1»mshed at the magnificence 
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€»f the processioD, and the number or countries 
he had subdued. It lasted four days; the first 
was for Gaul, the second for Egypt, the third 
for his victories in Asia, and the fourth for thut 
over Juba in Africa. His veteran soldiers, all 
scarred with wounds, and now luid up for life, 
followed their trininphant general crowned with 
laurels, and conducted him to the capitol. To 
every one of these he gave a sum equivalent to 
iibout an hundred and fifty pounds of our mon- 
ey, double that sum to the centniions, aj^d four 
ttiiies au UiQch to superior officers. ' The citizens 
liko shared his bounty ; to every one of which 
he distributed ten bushels of corn, ten pounds of 
oil, and u sum of money equal to about to pounds 
bterliiig of ours. He after this entertained the 
people at about twenty thousand tables, treated 
tlteuj with the combat of gladiators, and tilled 
Rome with a concourse of spectators from eve- 
ry part of Italy. 

The people intoxicated with the allurements 
of pleasure, thought their freedom too small a 
return for such benefits : they seemed eager on- 
ly to find out new modes of hoinage, and unu- 
sual epithets of adulation for their great enalav- 
ar. Ue was created by a new title, Magister 
MortmifOT master o\ the morals of the people; 
he received the title of En)peror, father of his 
country; his person was declared sacred; and 
m short, upon him alone were devolved for hfe 
ail the great dignities, of the state. It must be 
owned, however, that so much power could nev- 
er have been entrusted to belter keeping. He 
immediately began his empire by repressing vice 
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and enconraging virtne. He committed tiie pew^ 
er of jodicature to the senators and the knight* 
alone : and by many snmptfmry Jaws restrained 
the Rcandalous Inxories of the rich. He propos- 
ed rewards to all such as had many children, 
and took the most prudent methods of repeo- 
pling the city that had been exhausted in the late 
commotions. 

Having thns restored prosperity once more to 
Rome, he again found himself under a necessity 
of going into Spain to oppose an army which 
had been raised there under the two sons of 
Pompey, and also Labienns, his former general 
He proceeded in this expedition with his nsnat 
celerity, ond arrived in Spain before the enemy 
thought him yet depaded from Rome. Cneiiw 
and Sextus, Pompey's sons, profiting by their 
unhappy father's example, resolved as mnch 
as possible to protract the war; so that the 
first operations of the two armies were spent m 
sieges and fruitless, attenbpts to surprise each otl^ 
er. — At length, Caesar, aifter taking many citw» 
from the enemy, 'and pursuing Pompey wilfi an- 
wearied perseverance, at last compelled him ti9- 
come to a battle upon the phiins of Mnnda.. 

Pompey drew up his, men by break of day^ 
upon the declivity of an hill, with great exact- 
* ness and order. Caesar drew up Ills men like- 
wise in the plain below; and aAer advancing a 
little way iVom his trenches, he ordered his men 
to make an halt, expecting the enemy to come 
^own from the hiJl. This delay made Caesar's 
fftoldiers begin to murmur, while Pompey *«, witli 
^U yiijor, powed dpwn upon them, and a dreads 
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tu\ coifflict ensued. The first shock was so 
dreadful , that Caesar's men, who had hitherto 
been used to conquer, now began to waver. — 
Caesar was never in so much danger as now : 
he threw himself, several times, into the very 

, throng of battle. — ** What," cried he, " are you 
going to give up 3'our general, who is grown 
grey in fighting at your head, to a parcel of 
boys?" Upon thu, his tenth legion exerted 
themselves with more than former bravery ; and 
a party of horse being detached by Labienus, 

.from the campy in the pursuit of a body of Nu- 
midian cavalry, Caesar cried aloud, that they 
were flying. This cry instantly spread itself 

.through both armies, exciting the one as much 
as it depressed the other. Now, therefore, the 
tenth legion pressed forward, and a total rout 

.ensued. Thirty thousand men were killed on 
Pompey's side, among whom was Labienus, 
whom Caesar ordered to be buried with the Ch- 
neral honors of a general officer. Cneins Pom- 
pey escaped with a few horsemen to tho . sea* 
side, but finding his passage intercepted by Cae^ 

/ear's lieutenant, he was obliged to seek for a re- 
treat in an obscure cavem.He was quickly discov- 

,«red by some of Caesar'e troops, who presently 
cut off his head, and. brought it to the conqueror. 
His brother Sextus, however, concealed himself 
so well that he escaped all pig-suit, and ailer- 

^ wards became very noted and formidable for his 
piracies, to the people of Eome. 

Caesar, by this last blow, subdued all his avow- 
ed enemies, and the, rest of his life was emptoy- 

.«)«^.(or Xhn advn»^*«n;e of the state. -He adorntd 
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tb« city with magnificent balldings; he reboift 
Cartharge and Corinth* seiidiiig colonies to both 
cities; he undertook to level several mountains in 
Italy, to drain the Pontine marshes near Rome, 
and designed to cut through the Isthmus of Pelo> 
pennesus. Thus, with a mind tliat could never 
remain inactive, he pondered mighty projects 
and designs beyond the limits of the longest life; 
but the greatest of all was his intended expedi- 
tion against the Parthians, by which he designed 
lo revenge the death of Crassus, who having 
penetrated too far into their country^ was over- 
thrown, himself ta^en prisoner, and put to a cruel 
death, by having molten gold poured down his 
throat, as a punishment for his former avarice. 
From thence Caesar intended to pass through 
iiyrcania, and enter Scythia along the banks of 
the Caspian sea, then to open himself a way 
through the immeasurable forests of Germany 
into Gaul, and so return to Rome. These were 
ihe aims of ambition ; the jealousy of a few in- 
dividuals put an end to IjieQi alL 

Having been made perpetual dictator, and re- 
ceived from the senate accumulated honors, it 
began to be rumored that he intended to make 
himself king, and though in fact he was possess- 
ed of the power, the people, who had an utter 
aversion to the name, could not bear assuming 
the tide. Whether he really designed to as- 
sume that empty honor must, now forever re- 
main a secret; but certain it is, that the unsus- 
pecting openness of his conduct marked some- 
thing like a confidence in the innocence of his in- 
tentions. When informed by those about him 
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Of tlie jealousies of many persons who envied bis 
power, he was heard to say, that he had rather 
die at once by treason than to live continaally in 
apprehension of it. . When advised by some to 
beware of Brotus, in whom he had for some time 
reposed the greatest confidence, he opened his 
breast all scarred with wonads, saving, ** Can 
yon think Brutus cares for such poor pillage as 
this?" and being one night at sapper, as his 
friends disputed among themselves what death 
was easiest, he replied, that which was most 
sadden and least foreseen. But to convince the 
world how little he had to apprehend from h\» 
enemies, he disbanded his company of Spanish 
gnards, which facilitated the enterprize against 
his iife. 

A deep conspiracy was therefore laid against 
him, composed of no less than sixty senators. 
They were still the more formidale, as the gen- 
erality of them were df his own party, who, hav- 
ing been raised above other citizens, felt more 
strongly the weight pf a single superior. At the 
head of this conspiracy were Brutus, whose life 
C?esar had spared after the battle of Pharsalia, 
and Cassias, who was pardoned soon after, both 
praetors for the present year. Brutus made it his 
chief glory to have been descended from that - 
Brutns who first gave liberty to Rome. The 
passion for freedom seemed to have been trans- 
mitted with the blood of bis ancestors down to 
him. But though he detested tyranny, yet he 
conld not forbear loving the tyrant, from whom 
be had received the most signal benefits. 

The conspirators, to give a color of jasiice to 
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tbeir pn>c«^ia^9» remitted the exectttion of their 
dMigti to the idesof jMhrch^ the dny on whioll 
CaeMr was to be offered the crown. The aognra 
hadforetold thattfatti day would be fatal to him ; 
sod Uitf night preceding, he heard his wifis CtA^ 
pdmia lamenting in her sleep; and being awak« 
«ied, she confessed to him- that she dreampt^ oi 
Us being assassinated in her arms. These omens 
in some measore began to ehaoge hii? intentions 
of going to the senate,- a^ lie had resolved, that 
day; bot one of the conspirators coming in pr<*~ 
'vailed uponhim to keep hisresolation, tellinr; Wm. 
of the reproach that wonid attend his slaving at 
home tiil his wife bad lucky dreams, and'of tlio 
preparations that were made for his nppenrance. 
Ashe went along to tlie seiiute^ ;i s!ave, \vho 
hastened to him with infonimtiuii of the con^pirn- 
cy, attempted to come near him, but could not 
for the crowd. Arteoiidorous, a Creek phHo&^o- 
pher, wIk> had discovered the whole j>lot, de- 
livered him a inemorinl containing the heads ol 
t!ie informatioii; hot C»sar gave it With other 
papers, to one of his secretaries without- reading, 
as was usual in things of this nature. Being nt 
length entered the senate house, where the con- 
spirators were prepared to recehe him, he met 
one Spurina^ an augur, who had foretold his dan- 
ger; to whom he said, smiling, ** Well, Sparina^ 
die ides of March are come.** •• Yes,** re- 
plied the augur, •* but they are not yet over.** 
As soon as he hod taken his place the conspira- 
tors came near him, under pretence of saluting 
him .and Cimber, who was one of them, ap- 
proached m a suppliant posture, pretendmg to 
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«tte for Us brother's pardon, who had been ban-* 
ished by his order. All the conspirators secon' 
ded him with ^eat earnestness; and Cimber, 
seeming to sue whh still greater submission, took 
hold oflhe bottom of his robe, holding him so as 
to prevent liis rising. 'Vhis w^is the signal agreed 
on. Casca, who was behind, stAibed him 
though slightly, in the shoulder. Cssar instantly 
tamed round, and} with the steel of his tablet, 
wounded him in the arm. However, all the 
conspirators Were now tdarmed; and, indosing 
him round, he received a second stab from aa 
Unknown hand in the breast, wlnle Cassias 
wounded htm in tiie face. He etfll defended 
himself with great vigor, rushing among them, 
ond throwing down such as opposed him, till he 
flaw Brutus among the conspirators, who> coming 
up, struck liis dagger into his thighs From that 
moment CusBat tlwitght no more of defendins 
Ijimself : but looking upon this conspirator, cried 
out, ** And you too, my son !" Then coverixig 
)jis head, and spreading his robe before hini, in 
ortier to fall with greater decency, he sunk down 
at the base of Pompey's statue, after receiving 
three and twenty wounds from bands which ha 
vainly supoosed he hud disarmed by his bene- 

ats. 

Cssar was killed in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age, and about fourteen years after he began the 
conquest of the world. 'U. C. 710. If we ex- 
amine his history, we shall be equally at a loss 
whether most to admire his great abilities or hi» 
wonderful fortune. To pretend to say that front 
the begmnmg he plaxm^ l^e aobjection of his 
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native country, is doing no great credit to hla 
well known penetration, as a thousand obstacles 
in his way, which fortune, rather than conduct* 
was to surmount. No man, therefore, of hU 
sairacity, would have begun a scheme in which 
the chances of succeeding were so many against 
him : it is most probable, that, like all very suc- 
cessful men, he only made tho best of every oc- 
csarrence; and his ambition rising with his good 
fortune, from at first being contented with horn- 
blcr aims, he at last began to tlrink of governinsr 
the world, when he founcf scarce any obstacle to 
oppose his designs. Such is the diKposition of 
man, whose cravings after power are alvvii»» 
most insatiable v^^hen he enjoys tife greatest 

fihare. , , t , » 

As soon as th5 conspirators had dispatched 
Caesar, they all retired to the capitol, and guards 
ed its accesses by a body of gladiators which 
Brutus had in pay. 

The friends of the late dictator novv began to 
find that this was the lime for coming into great- 
er power than before, and for satisfying their am- 
bition under the veil of promoting justice. Of 
this number was Anthony, whom we have al- 
ready seen acting as a lieutenant under Caesar, 
and governing Rome in his absence. He was a 
man of moderate abilities and excessive vices, 
ambitious of power only, because it gsive his 
pleasures n, wider range to riot in, but skilled in 
' war, to which he had been trained from hii* 
.youth. He was consul for this year, and resolv- 
ed, with Lepidus, who was fond of commotion;^ 
like bin>self, to seize this opportunity of gaining 
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thit power which Caesar had died for Hsnrping. 
Lepidud, therefore, took possession of the Fo 
ni»n with a band of soldiers at his devotion; and 
Anthony, being consul, was permitted to com- 
mand them. Their first step was to possess 
themselves of all CsBsar's papers and money, 
aiid the next to convene the senate. Never bad 
this august assembly been convened upon so 
delicate an occasion, as it was to determine 
whether Csesar had been a legal magistrate or a 
tyrannical usurper; and whether those who killed 
him merited rewards or punishments. There 
were many of these who had received all their 
promotions from Caesar, and had acquired large 
fortunes in consequence of'his appointments : to 
vote him an usurper, therefore, would be to en- 
danger their property : and yet to vote him in- 
nocent might endanger the state. In this dUem- 
ma they seemed willing to reconcile extremes ; 
wherefore they approved all the acts of Caesar, 
and yet granted a general pardon to all the con- 
spirators. 

This decree was very far from giving Anthony 
satisfaction, as it granted security Ip a number of 
msn who were the avowed enemies of tyranny, 
and who would be foremost in opposing hia 
schemes of restoring absolute power. As there- 
fore the senate had ratified all Caesar's acts with- 
out distinction, he formed a scheme npon this oi 
making him rule when dead as imperiously as 
he had done when living. Being as was said, 
possessed cf Caesar's books of accounts, he so 
far gained upon, his secretary as to make hini m- 
jiert whatever he thought proper. .By thflsa 
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means great siim& of money, which Cacsaf 
would never have bestowed were there distribut- 
ed among the people; and every man who had 
uny seditious designs against the government Wa^ 
tl»ere sore of finding a. gratuity. Tilings being 
in this situation, Anthony demanded of the sen 
lite that Ccesar's funeral obsequies should be per- 
formed, which they could not decently forbidy^ 
as tViey had never declared hini a t^railt : ac- 
cordingly the body was brought forth into tbe 
ronmi with the utmost solemnity ; and Anthony, 
ivho charged himself with these last duties of 
friendiihip began his operations upon the pas- 
sions of the people by the prevailing niotives of 
private interest. lie first read them CoBsar'a 
will) in wliioh he had left Octavius his sister's 
grandson^ liis heir, permitting him to take the 
name of Caesar, and three parts of his private 
fortune; and Brutus was to inherit in case of 
his death, llie Ronoan people ,were left the 
gardens which be had on the other side of the 
Tyber; and every citizen in particular was to 
receive three thousand sesterces; and unfolding 
Caesar's bloody robe in sight of the multitude, 1 
he took care they should observe the nuniber of 
stabs in it; then displayed an image which to 
them appeared the body of Csesar, all covered 
with wounds. They cotdd no longer contain 
th«Hr indignation but unanimously cried out ibr 
revenge, and ran with flaming brands from the 
file to set fire to the conspirators' houses. In 
this rage of resenting, meeting with one Cinna, 
whom they mistook for another of the same 
nam6 who \v%fi in the conspiracy, they tore uin 
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m pieces. Tlie coRspirator? themselves^ how- 
ever, being well guarded, repulsed the multitade 
with no great trouble; bat perceiving the rage of 
the people, they thought it soon after safest to 
retire from the city. 

In this mean time, Anthony, who liad excited 
the flame, resolved to make the best of the oc- 
casion. But an obstacle to his ambition seemed 
to arise from a quarter oil which he least expect- 
ed it, namely, from Octavius Caesar^ af^rwards 
eailed Augustus, who was the grand nepnew and 
adopted son of Caesar. A third competitor also 
for power appeared in Iiepidus, a man of some 
authority and great riches at Rome. At first the 
ambition of these three seemed to threaten fatal 
consequences to each other, but, uniting soon af* 
ter in the common cause, they resolved to re- 
venge the death of Csesar, and dividing all pow- 
er among themselves, formed what is called the 
jsecond Triumvirate. 

The meeting of these ^ee «surf»ers of theif 
coUBiry's freedom Was near Mutina, u^n a lit- 
tle island of the river Parnarus. Their mutual 
suspicions were the cause of their meeting in a 
place where they could not fear any treachery^ 
for, even in their union they could not divest 
themselves of mutual diffidence. Lepidns first 
entered, and finding all things safe, made the 
^nal for the other two to approach* They em- 
{>raced each other upon their first meeting; and 
Augustus began the conference, by thanking An- 
thony for his zeal in putting Decimus Brutus to 
death, who, being abandoned by his army, was 
tftken us he was desij^oing to^escaf e into Macedo- 
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rfia, and beheaded by Anthony's command. 
They then entered upon the business that lay be- 
fore them without any retrospection of the past. 
Their conference lasted for three days ; and in 
this period they fixed a division of government, 
and determined upon the fate of thousands. The 
result of which was, that the supreme authority 
f^ould be lodged in their hands, under the title 
of the Triumvirate, for "the space of five years; 
that Anthony should have Gaul, Lepidus, Spain; 
and Augustus, Africa and the Mediterranean 
islands. As for Italy and the eastern provinces, 
they were to remain iri^common until their gen- 
eral enemy was entirely subdued; when, among 
other articles of union, it was agreed, that all 
their enemies should be destroyed, of which 
each presented a list. In these were comprised 
not only the enemies, but the friends of the Tri- 
umvirate, since the partizans of the one were 
often found among the opposers of the other. 
Thus Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus to the 
vengeance of his colleague; Anthony permitted 
the proscription of his uncle Lucius, and Au- 
gustus delivered up the great Cicero, who was 
assnssinated shortly after by Anthony's com- 
mand. 

In the mean time, Brutus and Cassius, the 
principal of the conspirators against Caesar, being 
compelled to quit Rome, went into Greece, 
where they persuaded the Roman students at 
Athens to declare in the cause of freedom. 
Then parting, the former raised a powerful army 
m Macedonia and the adjacent countries, while' 
the latter went mto Syria where he soon becsraa 
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master of twelve legions, and redaced his oppo- 
nent Dolabella to such straits as to kill himself. 
Both armies soon after joining at Smyrna, the 
sight of sach a formidable force began to revire 
the declining spirits of the party, and to reunife 
the two generals still more closely, between 
who(U there had been some rime before a slight 
misunderstanding. In short, having quitted Italy 
like distressed exiles, without having one single 
soldier or one town that owned their command, 
Chey now found themselves at the head of a 
flourishing army famished with all the necessa- 
ries for carrying on the war, and in a condition 
to support a contest where the empire of the 
world depended on the event. This success in 
raising levies was entirely owing to the justice, 
moderation, and great humanity of Brutus, who 
in every instance, seemed studious of the happi- 
ness of his country and not his own. 

It was in this flourishing state of their aifairs 
that the conspirators had formed a resolution of 
going against Cleopatra, who had made great 
preparations to assist their opponents. Howev- 
er, they were diverted from this purpose, by an 
information that Augustus and Anthony were 
now upon their march with forty legions to op- 
pose them. Brutus therefore moved to have 
their army pass over into Greece and Macedonia, 
and there meet the enemy ; but Cassias so fur 
prevailed as to* have the Rhodians and Lyciaqs 
first reduced, who bad refused thoir usual con- 
tributions. This expedition was immediately 
put in execution, and extraordinary contributions 
were raised by **•-* ^-.-t>-, the fehf^-^hn^ hav- 
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ing scarce any thiog left them but their Uvea. 
The Lycians suffered still more severely ; for, 
having shot tlienwelves up in the city of Xanthins, 
4hey defended the place agakist Brntns with such 
fury, that neither his arts nor entreaties conUi 
prevail upon them to surrender. At length, the 
town being s&t «n fire by their attempting te 
Ji>urn the works of the Romans, Brutus, instead 
of laying hold of this opportunity to jstorm the 
place, made every effort to preserve it, entre^- 
ing his soldiers to try all means of extinguishing 
the fire; but the desperate phrenzy of the citi 
zens was not to he molified. Far G:om thinking 
.tliemselves obliged to their generous enemy fot 
.the efforts which were made to saVe^hem, thej 
resolved to perish in the flames. Wherefore in 
stead of extinguishing, they did all in their pow 
,er to augment the lire, by throwing in wood.« 
dry reeds, and all kinds of fuel. Nothing could 
exceed the distress of Brutus upon seeing the 
townsmen thus resolutely bent on xle^troying 
themselves : he rode about the fbrtificationsi, 
stretching out his hands to the Xanthians, and 
conjuring them to have pity on themselves and 
their city; but, insensible to his cxpostulationi 
they rushed into the flames with desperate obsti- 
nacy, aud the whole soon -becajme an heap of 
.undistinguishable ruin. At this horrid spectacle 
Brutus melted into tears., oBTering a reward to 
every soldier -who should bria^ him a Lyciav 
aliva The number of those whom it was possi- 
ble to save from their own fury amounted to n9 
.more than one huudrcd and fifty. 

Brwtqs and Cassius met once more, at Sacdi^ 
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mhere, after the osnal ceremonies Were passed 
between them, they resolved to have a prirata 
conference together. They shnt themaenres n^ 
therefore in the first convenient house, with ex- 
press orders to their servantd , to give no adini»- 
sioii. Bratus began, hy repiimanding Cassias 
ibr having disposed of offices which shonid ever 
be the reward of merit, and for having overtaxed 
the tributary states. Cassins retorted the imps- 
•^tion of avarice with the more bitterness, as be 
knew the charge to be groundless. The debate 
grew warm, till from load speaking they burst 
into tears. Their friends, who were standing ai 
the door, overheard the Increasing vehemence 
of their voices, and began to dread for the con- 
sequences, till Favoniiis, who valued himself 
upon a cynical boldness that knew no restraint^ 
entering the room with a jest calmed their mnta- 
al animosity. Cassius was ready enough to fore- 
go his anger, being a man of great abilities but 
of uneven disposition ; not averse to pleasure ia 
private company ; and upon the whole, of a»or- 
als not quite sincere. But the conduct of Bmitts 
was always perfectly steady. An even gentle- 
neae, a noble elevation of sentiment, a strength 
.of nvxid over which neither vice nor pleasure 
eould have any influence, an inliexible firmness 
in the defence of justice, composed the charac- 
ter of that great man. AAer their conference, 
n^ht coming on, Ca'ssius invited Brutus and his 
friends to an entertainment, where freedom and 
cheorfnluess for a while took place of political 
anxiety, and softened the severity of wisdom. 
Upon returning home, it was thajt Bri^tusa m 
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Plutarch tells the story, saw a spectre in his tcmt. 
He naturally slept but little, and he had increas- 
ed this state of watchfulness by habit and great 
sobriety. He never allowed himself to sleep in 
the day time, as was then common in Rome, and 
only gave so much of the night to sleep as could 
barely renew the natural functions. But espe- 
cially now, when oppressed with such various 
cares, he only gave a short time ufler his nightly 
"repast to rest; and, waking about niidf light, 
generally read or studied till morning. It was 
in the dead of night, when the vvhole camp was 
quiet, that Brutus was thus employed in reading 
by a lamp that was just expiring. On a sudden 
he thought he heard a noise as if somebody en- 
tered, and looking towards the door he perceived 
it open. A gigantic figure, with a AightfuJ as- 
pect, stood before him, and continued to gasse 
upon him with silent severity. At last Brutus 
had courage to speak to it : ^' Art thou a dae- 
mon, or a mortal man ? and why comest thou to 
me?" " Brutus,*' replied the phantom, *' I aut 
thy evil genius : thou shalt see me again at Phil- 
ippi." ** Well then," answered Brutus, with- 
out being discomposed, ** we shall meet again.**' 
Upon which the phantom vanished, and Brutus 
calling to his servants, asked if they had seen 
any thing ? to which replying in the negative, he 
again resumed his studies. But as he was struck 
with so strange an occuri^nce, he mentioned it 
the next day to Cassius, who, being an Epicure- 
an, ascribed it to the effect of mi imagination too 
much exercised by vigilance and anxiety. Bru- 
tus appeared satisfied witJi this soh;tion of his 
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late terrors; and as Anthony and Aogastus were 
now advanced into Macedonia, he and his col- 
league passed over into Thrace, and drew near 
to the city of Philippi, vtrhere the forces of the 
triamviri were posted to receive (hem. 

All mankind now began to regard the ap- 
proaching armies with terror and suspence. The 
empire of the world depended upon the fate of a 
battle; as, from victory on the one side, they had 
to expect freedom; bat from the other, a sover- 
eign with absolute command. Brutus was the 
o^y man who looked upon these great events 
before him with calmness and tranquility. In- 
different as to success, and satisfied with having 
done his duty, he said to one of his friends, ** If 
I gain the victory, I shall restore liberty to my 
country; if I lose it by dying, I shall be deliver- 
ed from slavery myself; my condition is fixed, 
and I run no hazards.'* The republican army 
consisted of fourscore thousand foot, and twenty 
thousand horse. The army of the triumviri 
amounted to an hundred thousand foot, and thir 
teen thousand horse. Thus complete on both 
sides, they met and encamped near each other 
upon the plains of Philippi, a city upon the con- 
fines of Thrace. This city was situated upon a 
mountain, towards the west of which a plain 
stretched itself, by a gentle declivity, almost 
fifteen leagues to the banks of the river Strymon. 
In this plain, about two miles from the town, 
were two litde hills at about a mile distance from 
each other, defended on one side by mountains, 
on the other by a marsh, which communicated 
with the sea. It was upon these two hilla that 
14 
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Bratoa and Cassias fixed their camps : Brutaa ott' 
the hill towards the north. Cassias on that to- 
wards the south; and in the intermediate space 
which separated them they cast up lines and a 
parapet from one hill to the other. Thus they 
kept a firm communication between the tviro 
camps which mutually defended each other. In 
this commodious situation they could act as they 
thought proper and give battle only when it vvas 
thought to their advantage to engage. Behind 
them was the sea, which furnished them vvith all 
kinds of provisions, and at twelve miles distance 
the island of Thasos, which served them for a 
general magazine. The triumviri, on the other 
hand, were encamped on the plain below, and 
were obliged to bring their provisions frona fiAeen. 
leagues distance : so that their scheme and in- 
terest was to bring on a battle as soon as they 
could. This they offered several times, dra^v- 
ing'out their men from their camp, and provok- 
ing the enemy to engage. On the contrary, 
these contented themselves with drawing up 
their troops at the head of their camps, but with- 
out descending to the plain. This resolution of 
postponing the battle was all that the republican 
army had for it ; and Cassius, who was aware 
of his advantage, resolved to harass the enemy 
rather than engage them. But Brutus began to 
suspect the fidelity of some of his ofhcers, so that 
he used all his influence to persuade Cassius to 
change his resolution. ** I am impatient," said 
he, " to pat an end to the miseries of mankind, 
and in that I have hopes of succeeding whether 
I (all or conouer." Uis wishes were soon gnti* 
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fied.; for Anthony's soldipra having witjb pt^ 
4abor nia4e a road through the mari3i which Ifiy 
io the left of Caesias's camp, by that meao9 
opened a comnjunication with the island of Tha- 
BOS, which lay behind them. Both armies, in 
attempting to possess themselves of this road, re- 
solved at length to come to a general engage- 
ment This however was contrary to the ad- 
vice of Cassius, who declared that he was forced , 
as Fompey had formerly been, to expose the lib- 
erty of Roipe to the hazard of a battle. The 
ensuing morning the two generals gave the signal 
for engagin^k and conferred together^ a little 
while before the battle began. Cassius desired 
to know how Brutus intended to act in case they 
were unsuccessful; to which the other replied, 
•* That he had formerly in his writings condemn- 
ed the death of Cato, and maintained, that avoid- 
ing calamities by suicide was an insolent attempt 
against Heaven that sent them ; but he had new 
altered his opinions, and, having given qp his 
life to his country, he thought he had a right to 
bis own way of ending it; wherefore, h^ was re- 
solved to change a miserable being here, for a 
better hereafter, if fortune proved against hiip." 
** Well said, my friend," cried Cassius embrac- 
ing him, " now we may venture to face the ene- 
my ; for either we shall be conquerors ourselves, 
jr we^hall have no cause to fear those that are 
JO. Augustus being sick, the forces of the tri- 
amvtri were commanded alone by Anthony, who 
oegan the engagement by a vigorous attacK upon 
the lines of Cassius. 
Brains on the other side made a dr^adfid ir- 
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rnptioii on the army of Angaatns, and drove for- 
waxd with so mnch intrepidity, that he broke 
them upon the very first charge. Upon this he 
penetrated as far as the camp, and cutting in pie- 
ces those who were left for its defence, his 
troops immediately began to plunder; but in the 
mean time the lines of Cassius were forced, and 
his cavalry put to flight There was no effort 
that this unfortunate general did not use to make 
' his infantry stand, stopping those that fled, and 
seizing himself the colours to rally them. But 
his own valor alone was not sufficient to inspire 
his timerous army; wherefore, despairing of suc^ 
cess, he caused himself to be slain by one of 
his freedmen. Brutus was soon informed of the 
defeat of Cassius, and soon after of his death as 
he drew near the camp. He seemed scarce 
ahle to restrain the excess of his grief for a man 
wh<un he called the last of the Romans. 

But his first care, when he became the sole 
general, was to assemble the dispersed troops of 
Cassius, and animate them with fresh hopes oi 
victory. As they had lost all they possessed by 
the plundering of their camp, he promised them 
two thousand denarii each man to make up theii 
losses. This once more inspired them with new 
ardour; they admired the liberality of their gen- 
eral, and with loud shouts proclaimed his former 
intrepidity. Still, however, he had not confi- 
dence sufficient to face the adversary, who oflTer- 
ed him battle the ensuing day. His aim was to 
starve his enemies, who were in ejLtreme want of 
provisions, their fleet having been lately defeat- 
ed. But his single opmion was tver-nUod by 
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the rest of hia army, who now grew every day 
more confident of their strength and more arro- 
gant of their new general. 

Ho was therefore, at last, after a respite of 
twenty days, obliged to comply with their solici- 
tations to try the fate of battle. Both armies be- 
ing drawn out, they remained a long while oppo« 
site to each other withoat offering to engage. 
But it is said, that be himself had lost much of 
Jbis natural ardour by having seen a spectre the 
night preceding; however he encouraged his men 
as much as possible, and gave the signal for an- 
other battle. He had, as usual, the advantage 
where he commanded in person, bearing down 
the enemy at the head of his infantry, and sup- 
ported by his cavalry, making a very great 
slaughter. But the troops which had belonged 
to'Cassius, communicating their terror to the 
rest of the forces, at last the whole army gave 
way. Brutus surrounded by the most valiant of 
his officers, fought for a long time with amazing 
valor. The son of Cato fell fighting by bis side, 
as also the brother of Cassius; so that at last he 
was obliged to yield to necessity, and fled. la 
the mean time, the two triumviri, now assured 
of victory, expressly ordered by no means to 
suffer the general to escape for fsar be should 
renew the war. Thus the whole body of the 
enemy seemed chiefly intent on Brutus slope, 
' and his capture seemed inevitable. Inlhis de- 
plorable exigence, Lucilius, his friend, was re- 
solved by his own death to • cfiect his generars 
delivery. Upon perceiving a body of Thracian 
horse closely pursuing Brutus, and just upon the 
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point of taking hini} he boldly threw hiiBBeB' m 
their way, tellin|^ them that he was Bmto?. The 
Thraciana overjoyed with so great a prize imme- 
diately dispatched some of their companions 
with the news of their success to the army. 
Upon which the ardour of the pis'sttit now aba- 
ting« Anthony marched out to meet his prisoner, 
and to hasten his death, or insoit his misfortunes. 
He was followed by a great nvmber of officers 
Q&d soldiers, some silently deploring Ae fate of 
80 virtuous a man, others reproaching that mean 
desire of life for which he cdnsented to nnder- 
50 captivity. Anthony now seeing the Thr»- 
^ians approach, began to prepare himself for the 
mterview, but the faithful Lucilius, advancing 
with a cheerful air, ** It is not Brutus," said he, 
** that is taken; fortune has not yet had the pow- 
er of commhting so great an outrage upon virtue. 
As for my life it is well spent in preserving his^ 
honor; take it, for I have deceived you." An- 
thony struck with so much fidelity, pardoned 
him upon the spot; and from that time forward 
loaded him with benefits, ^nd honored him with 
bis «i Mhdsfaip 

In the mean time Brutus, with a small num- 
ber of friendsi passed over a rivulet, and night 
coming on, sat down under a rock which con- 
cealed him from the pursuit of 'the enemy. Af- 
ter taking breath for a little time, and casting his 
eyes up to heaven, he repeated a.line from Eu- 
ripides, eontaining a wish to the gods, '* that 
guilt should not pass in this life without punish- 
ment** To this he added another from the 
•Mw poot^ «0 Virtue! thou empt^ same, i 
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iiavd wofshipped thee as a real god, but tbov 
art only the slave of fortune." He then called' 
to miud, with gpeat tenderness, those whom ha 
had seen perish in battle, and sent out one Sta- 
tilius to give him some information of those that 
remained ; hut he never returned, being killetl 
by a party of the enemy's horse. Brutus, judg»> 
ing. very rightly of liis fate, now resolved to di© 
likewise, and spoke to those who stood round 
him to lend him their last sad assistance. Non» 
of them, however, would render him so melan«> 
choly a service. He therefore called to one or 
his slaves^ to perform What he so ardently desir- 
. ed; but Strato, his tutor, offered himself, crying^ 
out, '* That it should never be said that Brutus, 
in his last extremity, stood in need of a slave 
for want of a friend.'* Thus saying, and avert- 
iug his head, he presented the sword's point to> 
Brutus, who threw himself upon k, and imme* 
diateiy expired. 

From the moment of Brutus' death,- the tri~ 
umviri began to act as sovereigns, and to divide 
the Rodman dominion^ between them, as theirs 
by right of conquest. However, though there 
was apparently three who participated all pow- 
er, yet in fact only two were actually possessed 
of it, since Lepidus was at first admitted merely 
to carb the mutual jealousy of Anthony and Au- 

rus; and was possessed neither of interest in 
army,, nor authority among the people. Their 
first care was to punish those whom they hac^ 
ibroierly marked for vengeance. Hortensius* 
Drusua, and Quintiliua Varus, all mon of the 
jSnst rank in the commonwealth, either killed 
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themselves or were slain. A senator and iiis 
son were ordered to cast lots ftfr their lives, but 
both refused it; the father voluntarily gave him- 
self up to the executioner, and the son stabbed 
hims«f bel^re his face. Another begged to have 
the rights of burial after his death; to which An- 
gustos replied, ** That he should find a grave in 
the vultures that devoured him." But chiefly 
the people lamented to see the head of Bmtos 
sent to Rome to be thrown at the foot of Caesar's 
statue. His ashes, however, were sent to his 
wife Portia, Cato's daughter, who following the 
example of her husband and father, killed her* 
self by swallowing burning coals. It. is observ- 
ed that of all those who had a hand in the death 
of C8esar, not one died a natural death. 

The power of the triumviri being thus estab- 
lished upon the ruin of the commonwealth, they 
now began to think of enjoying that homage to 
which they had aspired. Anthony went into 
Greece to receive the flattery of that refined 
people, and spent some time at Athens, convers 
iDg among the Philosophers, and assisting at theii 
disputes in person. From thence he passed 
over into Asia, where all the monarchs of the 
East, who acknowledged the Roman power, 
came to pay him their obedience; while the 
fairest princesses strove to gain his favor by the 
greatness of their presents, or the allurements of 
their beauty. 'In this manner he proceeded 
from kingdom to kingdom, attended by a crowd 
of sovereigns, exacting contributions, distributing 
favors, and giving away crowns with capricious 
msolence. He presented the kingdom of Cap- 
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padocia to Sysenes, in prejudice of Ariarathes, 
only because he fonnd pleasure in the beauty of 
Glaphyra, the mother of the former. He set- 
tled Herod in the kingdom of Judea and rap- 
ported him against every opposer. But amon|r 
all the lOTereigns of the East who shared his fa- 
vors, none had so large a part, as Cleopatra, the 
celebrated queen of Egypt. It happened that 
Serapion, her governor in the island of Cyprus, 
bad formerly famished some succours to the 
'cosispirators; and it was thought proper that he 
should answer for his conduct on that occasion. 
Accordingly having received orders from Antho- 
ny to come and clear herself of this imputation 
of infidelity, she readily complied, eqnally con- 
scious of the goodness of her cause, and the 
power of her beauty. She was' now in her 
twenty-seventh year, and consequently had im- 
proved those allurements by art, which, in ear- 
lier age, are seldom attended to. 

Her address and wit were still farther height- 
ened, and though there were some women in 
Bome that were her equals in beauty, none could 
rival her in the charms of seducing conversa- 
tion. Anthony was now in Tarsus, a city of 
Cilicia, when Cleopatra resolved to attend hia 
^court in person. She sailed to meet him down 
the river Cydnus, at the mouth of which the 
city stood, with the most sumptuous pageant- 
ry. Her galley was covered with gold, the sails 
of purple, large and floating in the wmd. The 
oars of silver, kept time to the sound of flutes 
and' cymbals. She herself lay reclmed on a 
couch spangled with stars of |old, and with 
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such ornaments aa poets and painters had nsaa^ 
ly ascribed to Venaa. On each aide were boys 
like Cupids» who fanned her by tarna;. while the 
moat beantiful nymphs, dressed like Naiades and 
Gracea, were plaoed at proper distances around 
her. Upon the banks of Che nver were kept 
burning the most exquisite perfumes, while an 
infittite namber of people gazed upon the aight 
wHh a miatnre of delight and admiration. An- 
thony was captivated with her beauty,- and lear- 
mg all his bui»iness to satisfy his passion, shortly 
after followed her into Egypt. .There he contin- 
aed in all that ease and softness to which his 
vicious heart was prone, and which that luxii« 
rioua people were able! to supply^ 

While he remained thua idle in Egypt, Au- 
gustas, who toolc upon him to lead back the vet- 
eran troops and settle them in Italy, was assicJu- 
6usly employed in providing for their subsistence. 
He had promised them lands at home as a re- 
compense for their past services; but tliey could 
not receive their new grants 'without turning out 
the former inhabitants. In consequence of this, 
multitudes of women with children in their arms, 
whose tender years and innocence excited uni- 
versal compassion, daily filled the temples and 
the streets with their distresses. Numbers of 
bttsbandmen and shepherds came to deprecate 
che conqueror's intention, or to obtain an habita- 
tion in some other part of the world. Among 
this number was VirgH, the poet, to whom man- 
kind owe more obligationa than to a thousand 
conquerors, who in a humble manner begged 
•7^,nj^aiuQ tQ retain hia jiatrhnoaial fiurmu vii^ 
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g3 o1)taiiied bi» request, bat the rest ef his conn- 
trymen of Mantna and Cremoaia yvete turned 
6«C witfaoat-mercj. 

Italy and Rome now felt the most extreme 
ihtSeries; the insolent soldiers plundered at will» 
wbile Sextos Pompey being master of the seay 
dot off all foreign communication, and prerested 
tbb people's receiving their usual supplies of 
corn. To these mischiefs were added the cora>- 
tbenceraent of another civil war. Folvia, the 
wife of Anthony, who had been, lefl behind him 
lit Roikie, had felt for some time all the rage ef ^ 
jealousy, and 'resolved to try every method ©f 
bringing back her husband from the arms of 
Clet^tra. She considered a breach with Au- 
gustus as the only probable means of ronsiAg 
him from his lethargy; and accordingly, wif& 
the atsbitance of Lucius^ her brother-in-law, who 
was then consul, and entirely devoted to her in- 
terest, she began to sov^ the seeds of dLssention^ 
The pretext was, that Anthony should have a 
share in the distribution of lands as well as An- 
gnstni. This produced negotiations between 
them, and Augustas offered to make the veteran* 
themselves umfares in the disptfte. Lochis re- 
fkied to acquiesce; and being at the head et 
HMre than six legions, mostly composed of such 
as were dispossessed, he resolved to compel An- 
gostns to accept of whatsoever^termi he should 
offer. ^ 

Thus a new war was excited between Augas- 
tos and Anthony, or at least the generals of the 
Utter assumed the sanction of h» name. Au- 
l^itns bowerw wa» victoria*: Lww waft 
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hemmed in between two armies, aaA comtfam-' 
ed to retreat to Perusia, a city of £tnuria» where 
he was closely besieged by the opposite party. 
He made many desperate sallies, and Fnlvia did 
all in her power to relieve him, but without suo 
cess. He was at last, therefore, reduced to each 
extremity by famine, that he came out in person 
and delivered himself up to the mercy of the 
conqueror. Augustus receiyed him very honoi^ 
ably, and generously pardoned him and all hiff 
followers. 

I Anthony having heard of his brother's oye» 
throw, and his wife's being compelled to leave 
Italy, was resolved to oppose Augustus without 
delay. He accordingly sailed, at the head of a 
considerable fleet, from Alexandria to Tyre, and 
from thence to Cyprus and Rhodes, and had an 
interview with Fulvia, his wife, at Athens. He 
much hlam&a her for occasioning the late disor- 
ders, testified the utmost conteujpt for her per- 
son, and leaving her upon her death bed at Sy- 
cion, hastened into Italy to fight Angustns. They 
both met at Brundusium, and it was now.thooght 
that the flames of a civil war were going to 
blaze out once more. The forces of Anthony 
.were numerous, but mostly new raised; howev- 
er, he was assisted by Sextus Pempeius, who, 
in these oppositions of interest^ was daily com- 
ing into power. Augustus was at the head of 
these veterans who had always been irresistible, 
but who seemed no way disposed to fight against 
Anthony, their former general. A negotiation 
was therefore proposed, and by the activity of 
Cccceina, 4 friend to both, a reconciliation wi^» 
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effected. All offences and affi-onts were mutnal- 
ly ibrgivea; and to cement the union, a marriage 
was concloded between Anthony and Octavia, 
the aister of Augustas. ^ A new division of the 
Ronaaa empire was made between them; Au- 
gustus was to have the command of the West, 
Anthony of the East, while Lepidus was obliged 
to content himself with the provinces in Africa. 
As for Sextus Pompeius, he was permitted to 
retain all the islands he had already possessed, 
together with Peloponnesus : he was also grant- 
ed the privilege ef demanding the consulship in 
bis absence; and of discharging that office by 
any of hb friends. It was likewise stipulated to 
leave the sea open, and pay the people what 
' com was due out of Sicily. Thus a geiierfil 
peace was concluded, to the great satisfaction ol 
the people, who expected a cessation from ail 
their calamities. 

This calm seemed to continue for some time, 
Anthony led his forces against the Parthians, 
over whom his lieutenant, Ventidius, had gained 
some advantages. Augastus drew the greatest 
part of his army into Gaul, where there were 
some disturbances; and Pompey went to secure 
his newly ceded province to his interest. It 
was on this quarter that fresh motives were giv- 
en for renewing the war. Anthony, who was 
obliged by treaty to quit Peloponnesus, refused 
to evacuate it till Pompey had satisfied him for 
such debts as were dae to him from the inhabit- 
ants. This Pompey would by no means com- 
ply with, but iomiediatefly fitted out a new fleet, 
and renewed his former enterprises, by cutting 
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off such com and provifiions as were conngned. 
to Italy. Thus the grievances of the poor were 
again renewed, and the people began to com- 
plain, that, instead of three tyrants, they were 
now oppressed by four. 

' In this exigence, Augustas, who had long 
mejiitated the best naeans of diminishing the 
number, resolved to begin by gettfaig rid of Pom- 
pey, who kept the state in continual alarm. He 
was master of two fleets; one of which he had 
caused to be built at Ravenna, and another 
which Menodorus, who revolted from Pompey, 
brought to his aid. His first attempt was to in- 
vade Sicily ; but bemg overpowered in his pas- 
sage by Pompey, and afterwards shattered in a 
atorm, he was obliged to defer his designs to the 
ensuing year. During this interval, he was re- 
inforced by a noble fleet of one hundred and 
twenty ships, given him by Anthony, with which 
he resolved once more to invade Sicily on three 
several quarters. But fortune seemed stiH deter- 
mined to oppose him. He was a second time 
disabled and shattered* by a storm, which so 
raised the vanity of Pompey, that he began to 
style himself the son of Neptune. However, 
■ Augustus was not to be intimidated by any dis- 
graces; for, having shortly refitted his navy, and 
recruited his forces, he gave the command of 
both to Agrippa, his faithful friend and associate 
in war. Agrippa proved himself worthy of the 
trust reposed in him; he began his operations by 
a victory over Pompey; and though he was 
shortly after worsted himself, he soon af\er gave 
Ua advemary a eoniyplete and final o\^e^hwvr. 
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Thus andohe, Pompey resolved to fly to An- 
thony, from whom he expected refuge, as he 
had formerly obliged that triumvir, by giving 
ptotection to his mother. However, a gleam of 
hope offering, he tried once more, at the head 
of a small body of men, to make himself inde* 
pendent; and even surprised Anthony's lieuten- 
ants, who had been sent to accept of his submis- 
sion. Nevertheless, he wid at last abandoned 
by his soldiers, and delivered up to Titus, An- 
thony's lieutenant, who shortly after caused him 
to be slain. The death of this general removed 
one very powerful obstacle to the ambition •f 
Augustus, and he resolved to take the earliest 
opportunity to get rid of the rest of his asso- 
ciates. 

An offence soon afler this was furnished by 
Lepidns, that served sm a sufficient pretext to 
Augustus for depriving jum of his share in tha 
triumvirate. Being at tfll bead of twenty two 
legions, with a strong body of cavalry, he idly 
supposed that his present power was more than 
an equivalent to the popularity of Augustus. Ho 
therefore resolved upon adding Sicily, where he 
then was, to his province, pretending a right, as 
having first invaded it. Augustus sent to expos* 
tulate upon these proceedings, but JLepidus 
fiercely replied, ** That he was determined to 
have his share in the admiuistration, and would 
no longer submit to let one alone possess all the 
authority." Augustus was previously informed of 
the disposition of Lepidus's soldiers; for he had 
by his secret intrigues and largesses, entirely atr 
lached them to hUnself. Wherefore, witboftf 

• 
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fivtfatt delay, he, with great boldnew, wear 
tUone to the caiiip of Lepidus, and with no other 
aMifltance Uian his private bounties, and the au- 
thority he had gained by his former victories, 
deposed his rival. Leridus was deprived of all 
his former authority and banished to Circaeum, 
where he continued the rest of his life, despised 
by his friends, andjto all a melancholy object of 
blasted ambitioir. 

There remained now but one obstacle to his 
ambition, which was Anthony, whom he resolv- 
ed to remove, and for that purpose began to ren- 
der his character as contemptible as he possibly 
couW at Rome. In fact, Anthony*8 conduct did 
not a little cOJ?tribute to promote the endeavors 
of his ambitious pu-tner. He had marched 
against the l*arlliians with a prodigious army, 
but was forced to return with the loss of the 
fourth part of bis fo^es, and all his baggage. 
However, Anthony seemed quite regardless of 
contempt : alive only to pleasurq, and totally dis- 
regarding the business of the state, he spent 
whole days and niglits in the company of Cle- 
opatra, who studied every art to increase his 
passion, and vary his entertainments. Few wo- 
men have been so much celebrated for the art of . 
giving i^rvelty to pleasure, and making trifles im- 
portant : still ingenious in tiHing up the languid 
pauses of sensual delight with some new stroke 
of refinement, she was at one time a queen, then 
a bacchanal, and some times an huntress. She 
invented a society called the Inimitable; and 
those of the court who made the most sumptn- 
ons entertainments, carried away the prize. Not 
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contented with sharing in her com]>any all the 
4delights which Egypt could nffprd, Anthony wa9 
resolved to enlarge his sphere «f laxnry by grant- 
ing her many of chose kingdoms which belonged 
to the Roman empire. He guv« her all Phoeni- 
cia, Celo Syria, and Cyprus, with a great part of 
Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea, gifts which he had 
no right to bestow, but which he pretended to 
grant in hnitation of Hercules.. This complica- 
tion of vice -and folly at last totally exasperated 
the Roman?; and Augustus, willing U) tak^ the 
advantage «f their resentment, took care to cx^ 
figgerate all his defects. At length, when ho 
found ihe. people snificiently irrritated against 
him, he reaolvMl to send Octayia, who was then 
at Rome, to Anthony, as if With a view of re- 
claiming her husband ; but, in lact,to furnish a 
^afhcient pretext of declaring war against hiiu, 
as he knew she would be dismissed with cOii- 
tenipt. 

Anthony was now at the city of Leucopolius^ 
revelling with his insidious paramour, when he 
heard ^at Octavia was at Athens upon her jour- 
ney to visit him; Tbia was very unwelcome 
newa as well to him ps Cleopatra, who, fearing 
the charms of her rival, endeavored to convince 
Anthony of the strength of her jpassion by her 
Bighs, languishing Ipoks, aii4 well feigned melan- 
choly. He freqjoently caiight her in tears, which 
she seemed as if wiHing to hide, and often en- 
treated her to tell him the cause, which she seem^ 
ed willing to suppress. These artifices, togetfier 
with the ceaseless flattery and importunity of 
her creatures prevailed so xnucK upon Anthony'? 
16 
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weakness, that he commanded Octavia to refBrxi 
home vAtbout seeing her; and still more to ex- 
asperate the people of Rome, he resolved to 
repudiate her, and take Cleopatra aa bis wife. 
He accordingly assembled the people of Alex- 
andria in the ppblic theatre, where was raised ar 
alcove of silver, nnder which were placed two 
thrones of gold, one for himself^ and tiie other 
for Cleopatra. There he seated himself, drest 
like Bacchus, while Cleopatra sat beside biii. 
clothed in the ornaments and attributes of Isis, 
the principal Deity of the Egyptians. On that 
occasion he declared her queen of all the conn- 
tries which he had already bestowed upon her; 
while be associated CaBsario, her son by Caesar, 
as her partner in the government. To the two 
children which he had by her himself, he gave 
the title of king of kings, with very e^^tensrve 
dominions: and, to crown his absurdities, be 
next sent a minute account of his proceedings to 
the two consuls' at Rome. 

In Uie mean time, Augustus had now a safiT- 
cieiA pretext for declariiig war, and informed the 
senate of his intentions. However, he deferred 
the execution of liis design fur a while, being 
then employed in quelling an insurrection of the 
Ulyriaos. The following year was chiefly taken 
up in preparations against Anthony, who perceiv- 
ing bw design^ remonstrated to the senate that 
he had many causes of complaint against bis 
colleague, who had siezed upon Sicily without 
affording him a fifeare : altedging that he had also 
. dispossessed Lepidufl. and kept to himself ih» 
provmcohehad<-ornmamlcd; and that he hail 
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divided all Italy among bis own soldiei^, leaving 
nothing to recompense those in Asia. To this 
complaint Augustus was contented to make a sar- 
^caistic answer, impl^mg that it was absurd to 
complain of his distribution of a few trifling dis- 
tricts in Italy wh^n Anthony having conquered 
Parthia, he Uiight now reward his soldiers with 
cities and provinces. This sarcasm provoked 
him to send his army without intermission into 
Europe to meet Augustus, while he and Cleopa- 
tra followed to Samos, in order to prepare for 
carrying on the war with vigor. When arrived 
' ' ■ " ■^ it was ridiculous enough to behold tlic odd 
ure of preparations for pleasure and for war. 
me side all the kings and princes from Egypt 
e Enxine sea, had orders to send him sup- 
both of men, provisions, and arras; on the 
other side, all the comedians, dancers, buflbons, 
and musicians of Greece, were ordered to at- 
tend hun. 

This delay at Same's, and aflerwards at Ath- 
ens, where he carried Cleopatra to receive new 
honors, was extremely favorable to the arms of 
Angnfitm, who was at first scarcely in a disposi- 
tiOD to oppose him had he gone into Italy ; but 
he soon fonnd time to pnt lumself in a condition 
for carrying on the war, and shortly after declar- 
ed it against him in form. A* length both sides 
found themselves in readiness to begin the war, 
and their armies were answerable to the empif e 
they contended for. The one was followed by 
all the forces of the East; the other drew all the 
strength of the West to support its pretensionB. 
Jiony*8 forces composed a body of an bunrr 
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dred thoasand foot and twelve thousand horse, 
while his fleet amounted to Ave hundred ships of 
war. The army of Augustus mustered but eigh- 
ty thousand foot, bat equalled his adversary in 
the number of cavalry : his fleet was but half as 
numerous as Apthony^'s; how^every his ships were 
better built, and manned vtrith Better spldicrs. 

The great decisive engagement, which was a 
naval one, was fought near Actiuni, a city of 
Empirus at the entrance of the gulph of Ambra- 
cia. Anthony ranged his ships before Uie month 
of the gulph, and Aug\istus drew up his fleet in 
opposition. Neither general assumed any fixed 
station to command in^ but went ^bout frpiyi iship 
to ship, wherever his presence ^'as necessary. 
In the mean time, tlie tj^rb land armies, on op- 
posite sides' of t^e gulph, were ^^raw^ |ip., only 
as spectators of tl^e engagement,, and encouraged 
jthe fleets by (heir shouts to engage. The battle 
began on both sides with great ardor; and after a. 
mann^ not practised on former occasions. The 
prows of their vessels fvere set with brazen 
points, and with these they drove furiously againM 
each other. They fought for some time with 
great fury; nor was there any advantage ^n. ei- 
thw side, except a smtUl appearance of disorder 
in the centre of Anthony's fleet But all of a 
sadden Cleopatra determined the (prjt)ine of the 
day. 3he was seen flymg from ^hei epga^eoient, 
attended by sixty sail, struck perhajs ?irith the 
terrors natural to her sex : but whfit increased the 
««neral amazement was, to behold Anthony him- 
eelffo » "• - - on af^g^, leaving his fleet at the 
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Vufliry of the conquerors; and theprmy at land 
■oon after ibllowed their example. 
) When Cleopatra fled, Anthony pnrsned her iil 
a five oared galley, and coming along side of her 
ship, entered it without seeing or being seen by 
her. She was in the stern,- ^nd he went to the 
prow, where he remaiined for sottie time silent, 
bolding his head between his hands. In thi^ 
Bianner he continued three whole dnyty dttring 
which, either through indignation or shame, h6 
neither saw nor spoke to Cleopatra. At lasf, 
when they were arrived at the promontory of 
Tenarus, the queen's female attendants reconcil- 
ed them 4 and every thing went on as before. 
Stiti however, he bad the oonsokition to suppose 
bis army continued faithful to him and accord- 
ingly dispatched orders to his lieutenant Canidus 
to conduct H into Asia. However, he was soon 
«ndeceived when he arrived in Africa, where he 
was informed of their submission to his rival. 
This account so transported him with mge, that 
he was hardly prevented from killing himself; 
but at length, at the entreaty of his friends, he 
retarned to Alexandria. 

Cleopatra, however, seemed to retain that for- 
titude in her misfortunes which had utterly abaU" 
doned her admirer. Having amassed considera- 
ble riches, by mea^s of confiscation, and other 
acts of violence, she formed a very singular an^ 
unheard of project: this was to conrer her 
whole fleet over Che isthmus of Suez inte ther 
Red Sea, and thereby save herself in another 
region, beyond the reach of Rome^ with all her 
treasures. Some of her vessels were actually 
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tnuuported thither, parsoant. to her orders; W 
the Arabians' having ^nrnt them, and Anthony 
diaBoading her from the design, she abandoned 
it lor a more improbable scheme of defending 
Ecypt against the conqueror. She omitted no- 
thmg in her power to put this advice in pracUce, 
and make all kinds of preparations for war, afe 
least hoping thereby to obtain better terms from 
Angustus. In fact she had always loved Antho- 
ny's fortunes rather than his person; and if she 
could have fallen upon any method of saving 
herself, though even at his expense, there is no 
doubt but she would have embraced it with glad-' 
ness. She even still had some hopes from the 
power of her charms, though she was arrived 
almost at the age of forty, and was desirous of 
trying upon Augustus those arts which had been 
so successful with the greatest men of Rome, i 
Thus in three embassies, which were sent one 
after another from Anthony to Augustus in Asia, 
the queen had always her secret agents charged 
with particular proposals in her name. Antho- 
ny desired no more than that his life might be 
spared, and to have the liberty of passing the 
remainder of his days in obscurity. To those 
proposals Augustus made no reply. Cleopatra 
sent him also public proposals in favor of her 
children; but at the same time privately resigned 
him her crown,. with all the ensigns of royalty. 
To the queen's public proposals no answer wna 
given i to her private oflar he replied, by giving 
her assurances of his favor in case she sent away 
Anthony, or put him to doath. These negotia- 
lions were not so privato but they came to th9 
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knowledge of Anthony, whose jealowy aad 
rage every occarrence now contributed to height* 
ea. He built a small solitary house upon a mole 
ia the sea, and there shut himself up, a prey to 
all those passions tliat are tite tormentors of un- 
successful tyranny. There he passed his time» 
fthuaning all commerce with mankind, and pro- 
fe.ssing to imitate Timon, the man-hater. How- 
over, his furious jealousy drove him even from 
hid retreat into society; for, hearing that Cleopa- 
tra had many secret conferences witii qne Thyr- 
sus, an emissary from Augustus, he seized upon 
him, and having ordered him to be cruelly 
scourged, he sent him back to his patron. At 
the same time he sent letters by him, importing 
that he had chastised Thyrsus, for insulting a 
man in misfortune; but withal he gave Augustus 
permission to avenge himself, by scourging Hip- 
archus, Anthony's freed man, in the same man- 
ner. The revenge in this case would have been 
Ijighly pleasing to Antliony, as Hiparchus had 
left him to join the fortunes of his more succeM- 
lal rival. 

Meanwhile, the operations of the war were 
carried vigorously forward, and £g}'pt8oon after 
became again the theatre of the contendiitt Ar> 
mies of Rome. Gallus, the lieutenant of Avk 
gustus, took Faretonium, which opened tkd* 
whole country to his incursions. On the otbw 
flide, Anthony, who had still considerable forces 
by sea and land, wanted to take that important 
place from the enemy. H» therefore marchedl 
lowards it, flattering himself, that as soon as ho 
ihewed himself to the legions which he ha^ onc^^ 
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4^m0ianded, the aifection for their ancient gert^ 
tnl would revive. He apj?roached thereUjrc^ 
oad exhorted them to remember tJieh- loriner 
vows of fidelity. GalltiSj howeverj ordered all 
Hie trtrmpets to soandi itt order to hinder Antho- 
ny from behjg itftard," »> t^at hfe Wvts obliged to 
retire; 

Augastns himself was in the mean time ddlran-* 
feing VNith another armj' before Peliisimn$ which 
by its strong sHtratioirf fiii«ht b.ive retarded hL« 
progress ftir soni6 time. Bnt tlie gov^rtior of 
the city, either wanting cbdrage to defend it, or 
previously instracted by Cleopatra to give it «p^ 
permitted him to take possession of the pl;ieej 
80 that Atigastu^ had notv qo Obstacle in hi.s way 
to Alexandria/ whijther fire noardhed with all pos- 
^id expedition. Anthony, upon his arrival* 
dallied out to oppose him, fighting with great 
desperation, and putting the enemy g- cavi:h-y to 
flight' Thfe slilfht advantage ofncC itiorg revived 
bis decfinuig' fjopes; and being datOrftffy vain, 
he re-entered Alexandria in triumph. Then go- 
hag, all armed a? he was, to the palacei Jie eni- 
bra<^d Cleopatra, and presented her 4 soldier who 
nad distinguirffed htrrwelf in the late engjigenieut* 
*nie ()ueen riewarded him very maguificentiv, 
f!nresenting him with an head piece and brea^^ 
plate of |old. With these, however, the sol- 
dier w^m dff the ne.\t night to the other army, 
prudently resolving to socare his riches by keep- 
tfjg on the strongest side. Anthony could not 
bear this defection, without fresh indignation; he 
Resolved therefore to make a bold expiring eiTort 
6y sea and land, but previously offered to fight 
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iCyt adversary in liingle combat. Angnstas too 
well knew the ineqaaiity of their situations to 
comply with this forlorn ofier; he only there- 
fore Gooily replied, that Anthony had ways 
enough to die besides by single combat. 

The day s£ter, he posted the few troopm he 
had remaining upon a rising ground near the city ,- 
from whence be sent orders to his gfflH^M to en- 
gage the enemyi There he waited to be a spec- 
tator of the combat; and at first be had the sat- 
isfaction to see them advance in good order : but 
his approbation was soon turned into rage, when 
he saw his ships only saluting those of Augnstusj 
and both fleets uniting t04,*ether and sailing back 
into the harboraf. Ai the same time his cavalry 
desei-ted him. He tried, hoW€^rer, (6 \e«d oa 
his infantry, which were easily vanquished, and 
he himself compelled to return into the townr 
His anger was now ungovernable. He could 
ifot help crying out aloud as he passed, that he 
was betrayed by Cleopatra, and delivered by 
her to those who for her sake alone were his en- 
.etiiies. In these suspicions he was not deceived ; 
for it was by secret orders fVom the queen that 
the fleet had passed over to the enemy. 

Cleopatra had, for a long while, dreaded the^ 
sffects of Anthony's jealousy, and had some 
time before prepared a motiiod of obviating any 
sodden stdlies it might produce. Near the tem- 
ple of Isis she had ere4ited a building, which was 
seemingly designed for a sepulchre. Hither she 
jremoved all her treasures and most ^gfnable ef- 
fects, covering them over with torches, faggots^ 
mil other coiribastiWe n^?tter. This sopnlclirsf 
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she dcaignod to answer a doable purpose, as welt 
to screen her from the sudden re.4entnieots of 
Antiiony, as to make Ai^^ustus believe that she 
WQuld burn all her treasures , in case he refused 
her proper terms of capitulation. . Here there- 
fore she retired from Anthony's present fory, 
shutting the gates, which were fortified with 
bolts and bars of iron; but in the meaa time 
gave orders tliat a report should be spread of 
her death, wiiich news soon reached Anthony, 
and rccali(;d all his former love and Xendernesfu 
Titid poor wretch was now a being, subject to 
the gust of every passion, and each of them in 
extreme. 

He now lamented her death with tha aame 
violence he had but a few minates before seemed 
IG desire it. — ** Wretched man," cried he to 
himself: *' what is there now worth living for, 
since all that could soothe'or soften my cures is 
departed? O Cleopatra,"' continued he, being 
got to his chamber, ** our separation does not so 
much afliict me, as the disgrace I snlTer in per^ 
mitling a woman to instruct me in the ways of 
dying.*' Ifc called one of his freed men, named 
Eros, whom he had engaged by oath to kill him, 
whenever fortune should drive him to this last 
resource. Eros being commanded to p^^fibnii 
his proijnse, his faithful follower drew the sword 
ns if going to execute his orders;- but turning his 
f^ce., plunged it into lilnown bosom, and ditn] at 
his master *s foet. Antiiony for a while hung 
over his faithful pcrvant, and comniending his 
fid<H*ly, took up the sword, with which, stab- 
bing; lumsclf in the beli^, he fell backward upon 
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a little couch. Though the wound was mortal, 
yet the blood stopping, he recovered his spirits, 
. aad earnestly conjured those who were come 
into the room to put an end to his life ; but they 
all fled, being seized with fright and horror. He 
therefore continued in this manner some time, still 
crying out and writhing with pain, till be was in- 
formed by one of the queen's secretaries that his 
mistress was still alive. He then earnestly de- 
sired to be carried to the place where she was. 
They accordingly brooght him to the gate of the 
flopulchrc; but Cleopatra, who would not permit 
it to be opened, appeared at the window, and 
threw down cordfl, with which, with some diffi- 
culty, they pulled hi'n up. They gently laid him 
en :i conch, where she save way to her sorrow, 
tearing her clothes, beating her breast, and kiss- 
ing the wound of which he was dying. Anthony 
entreated her to moderate the transports of her 
grief, asked for wine, and exhorting her not to 
lament for his misfortunes, but to congratulate 
him 'Bpon bis former felicity, to consider him as 
one who had lived the most powerful of men, 
and at last died by the hand of a Roman. Just 
09 he hod done speaking he expired, and Procu- 
las mskde bis appearance by command of Augus- 
tus, who had been informed of Anthony's des- 
perate conduct. He was sent to try all means 
of getting Cleopatra into his power. Augustas 
having a doable motive for his solicitude on this 
occasion; one, to prevent her destroying the 
treasures she had taken with her into the tomb : 
the other, to preserve her person as an ornament 
to graee his triumph. Cleopatra, however, was 
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apon her guard, and would not confer with Pro- 
fculus except through the gate, which was very 
well secured. In 3ie mean tune, Galius, one of 
Augustus's soldiers, entered with two more by 
the wiadov? at which Anthony had been drawn 
Up : upon wKich Cleopatra, perceiving what hap- 
pened, drew a poignard, and attempted to stab 
nerself, but was prevented. 

Augustus was jextremely pleased at finding her 
\n iiis power; he sent Epaphroditas to bring her 
to his palace, and to watch her with the utmost 
circunisbection. He ^as^ likewise - ordered to 
use her m every respect with that defepence and 
submission which were due to her rank, and to 
do every thing in his power to render her captiv- 
ity agreeable. She was permitted to have the 
honor of granting Anthony the rites of burial, 
and fumiahed with every thing she desired that 
was becoming his dignity to receive, or her Jove 
to offer. Yet still she languished under her new 
Confinement : her excessive sorrow, her many 
losses, and the blows she had given her bosom 
produced a fever, which she seemed willing to 
increase. She resolved to abstain from taking 
any nourishment, under the pretence of a r^i- 
tnen necessary for her disorder; but AagnslBs, 
being made acquainted with the reel motive by 
her physician, began to threaten her with regard 
to her children in case she persisted* 

In the mean time, Augustus made his entry 
into Alexandria, taking care to mitigate the lears 
of the inhabitants, by conversing fainiliariy as he 
went along with Areus, a philosopher, and a pa- 
Jive of the place. The citizens however, tremb- 
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led at his approach; and when be placed himself 
upon the tribunal, they prostrated UiemselreB 
with their faces to the ground before him, like 
criminals who waited the sentence of their exe- 
cution. Augustus presently ordered them to rise, 
telling them that three motives induced him |q 
^rdon them. Uis respect for Alexander, who 
was the founder of their city; his admiration of 
its beauty; and his friendship for Areus, their 
fellow citizen. Twp pnly of particular note were 
put to death upon tliis occasion; Anthony's eldest 
son Antyll^s; and Csesario, tlie son of Julius 
Ciesar, ooth betrayed into his hands by their re- 
spective tutors, who themselves suffered for their 
perfidy shortly after. As for the rest of Cle0pii-« 
tra*s children, he treated them wi^tb g;re^ gentle-^ 
ness, leaving them to the c^ec op those who were 
entrusted with their education, who had orders 
to provide them with every tHing suitable to their 
birth. As for her, when she was recovered from 
lier late indisposition, he came to visit her in 
person ; she received him lyug on a couch in a 
careless mannpr; and, upon his entering th^ 
apartment^ rjosp up to prostrate herself t»efore 
him. She was dressed in nothing but a lops* robe. 
tier misfortunes had given ap air of seventy to 
her features, her bajr wa» di^evelled, her voice 
irembliijg, her complexion pale, and he: :yes 
red with weeping : yet s^ill her natural beauty 
sflemed to ^leai^ through the distresses that snr-. 
rofinded her; and the graces of her motion, and 
the alitfrmg softness of her looks, still bore testi- 
mony to the former power of her charms. Ai|- 
gustus rused her with bis usual complaisance. 
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'knd desiring her to sit, placed himself beside her. 
Cleopatra had been prepared for this interview, 
and made use of every method she could think 
of to propitiate the conqueror. She tried apolo- 
gies, entreaties, and allurements,, to obtain bis 
favor, and soften his resentment. She began by 
attempting to justify her conduct; but when her 
art and skill failed against nianifest proofs, she 
tamed her defence into supplication. She talked 
of Caesar's humanity to those in distress; she 
read some of his letters to her, full of tenderness, 
and enlarged upon the long intimacy tliat had 
passed between them. " But of what service," 
cried she, " are now all his benefits to uie ! 
Why could I not die with hiin ! Yet he still 
lives; methinks I see him still befi)re ine; he 
revives in you." Augustus was no stranger to 
this method of address; but he remained , firm 
against all attacks, answering always with a cold 
indifference, which obliged her to give her at- 
tempts a different turn. She now addressed his 
avarioe, presenting him with an inventory of her 
treasares and jewels. This gave occasion to a 
very singular scene, which shews that the little 
decorums of breeding were then by no means so 
carefully attended to as at present. One of her 
stewards having alledged that the inventory was 
defective, and that she had secreted part of her 
effects, she fell into a violent passion, started 
from her conch, and catching him by the hair, 
gave him several blows on the face. Augustas 
smiled at her indignation; and leading her to the 
couch, desired her to be pacified. To this she 
replied, that she could not bear being insulted m 
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file presence of one whom she so highly esteem- 
ed. "And supposing,*' cried she, " that I have 
secreted a few trifles, am I to blame when they 
are reserved not for myself but for Livia and 
Octavia, whom I hope to make my intercessors 
with you ?*' This excuse, which intimated a 
desire of living, was not disagreeable to Augus- 
tus, who politely asenred lier that she was at lib- 
erty to keep whatever she had reserved, and that 
in every thing she should be indulged to the 
height of her expectations. He then took leave 
. and departed, imagining he had reconciled her 
to life, and to the in dignity of being shewn in the 
intended triumph which he was preparing for his 
return to Rome : but in this he was deceived. 
Cleopatra all this time had kept a correspondence 
with Dolabella, a young Roman of high birth in 
the camp of Augustus, who, perhaps from com- 
passion or stronger motives, was interested in 
her misfbrtanes : by him she was ajacretty in- 
formed that Augustus determined to send her oif 
in three days, together with her children, to 
Home, to grace his triumphant entry. She now 
therefore determined upon dying; she now' threw 
herself upon Anthony's coffin, bewailed her cap- 
fivity, aiKl renewed her protestations not to sur- 
vive him. Having bathed, and ordered a sump- 
taous banquet, she attired herself in the most 
Bpiendid manner. She then feasted hs usual, 
and soon after ordered all hut her two attend- 
ants, Chorniion and Iras, to leave the room. 
> Then, havkig previously ordered an asp to be 
secretly conveyed to her in a basket of fruit, she 
: sent a letter to Augustus, informing him of her 
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fatal purpoae, and desiring to be buried b the 
isine tomb with Anthony. Augustus, upon re- 
ceiving the letter, instantly dispatched niewen- 
gers to stop her intentions, but they arrived too 
fete. Upon entering the chamber, they beheld 
.Cleopatra lying dead upon a guilded cou<ih, ar- 
rayed in her royal robe?- Near her Iraffj o|ie 
of her foithful attendants, which was str^tcfae^l 
lifeless at the feet of her mjn^res^; apd Charniion 
herself, almost expiring,, was settling the diadem 
upon Cleopatra's head. " Alas 1" crjed one pf 
the messengers, " was this well done, Cbartni- 
on ?" •* Yes/' rejplied she, " it iis jvpJI done; 
such a death becomes a glorious queen, descepd- 
ed from a race of noble ancestors." On pro- 
nouncing these words, ^ ahp fell jJojv^ and died 
jvith her much loved mistress, 

CHAP. XVI. 

From th€ beginning of the reign of AugUMtw, 
to the death of Domitian, the la$t of the 
Tto^he CiBsara. 

By the death cX Anthony, Augustus was nnvr 
become master of rtie Roman empire. Hfi mrou 
after returned to Rome in triumph, where, by 
sumptuous feasts and magnificent shows, be ?>e- 
gan to obliterate the impression? of his fbnner 
cruelty, and fropi thenceforward resolved to^ sc- 
PPrOf by his demency, a throne, the foundations 
of which were laid in blood. He was now at 
the head of the most extensiire empire that nran- 
kind had ever conCfirred in obeying. The lor- 
nuer spifit of the |{oman«, and tbose £b^acterit- 
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t}c marks that dhtingnished them from others, 
wore totally lost. The city was now inhabited 
by a concourse ' from all the coantries of the 
worl^i, and being conseqaently divested of all 
just patriotic principles, perhaps a monarchy was 
the best form of government that could be found 
to unite its members. However, it was very 
remarkable that, during these long- contentions 
Among themselves, and these horrid devastations 
by civil war, the state was daily growing more 
formidable and powerful, and completed the de^ 
Btruction of all the kings who presamed to op* 
pose it. 

His first care was to assure himself of the ^ 
friends of Anthony ; to which end he publicly re- 
ported that he had burnt all Anthony's letters and 
papers without reading; convinced that, while 
nny thought themselves saspected, they would 
be fearful of even offering him their friendship. 

As he had gained the kingdom by his army, 
80 also he resolved to govern it by the senate. 
This body though greatly fallen from their an- 
cient splendor, he knew to' be the best ordered, 
and most capable of wisdom and justice. To 
these therefore he gave the chief power in the 
r.tlministration of hid government, while he still 
kept the people and tlie army stedfast to him by 
donatives and acts of favor. By these means all 
the odium ofjustice fell upon the senate, and all 
the popularity of pardon was solely his own. 
Thus restoring to the senate their ancient splen^ 
dor, and discountenancing all corruption, he pre- 
tended to reserve to himself a very moderate 
ahare of authority which none could refuse him ; 
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)famQi^, an absolute po^er to compel all ranlcs 
Sf the state to do their duty.. This in fact was 
feserviiig absolute dominion in his own hands; 
but the misguided people began to look npou his 
inoderation with astonish nrienl; they considered 
Ihemselves as restored to their former freedom, 
except in the capacity of promoting sedition; and 
the senate supposed their power re-establislied 
h\ all things biit their tienSency to injlistice. It 
Was even said that the Romans, by such a gov- 
Jirumcnt, lost nothing of the happiness that liber- 
ty could produce, and were exempt from all the 
iniafortunes it could occasion. This observation 
might have some truth tinder such a monarcii as 
Augustus now seemed to be; but they wdre 
taught to change their ^enthnents under his suc- 
bessors, when they found themselves ufHicted 
With all the punishment thai tyranny could iu- 
iiict, or sedition make necessary. 

After having establFshed this admirable order, 
Augustus found himself* agitated by different in- 
clinations, and considered a long time whether 
he shbufd keep the empire or restore the people 
to their ancient liberty. But he adopted the 
iidvice of Msecenus, who desired liim to continue 
in power, and was aflerwiirds swayed by him 
hot only in this instance but on every other oc- 
casion. By the instriictiqps of that minister, he 
became gentle, affable, and humane. By his 
hdviceit was, that he encouraged men of leafn- 
{.".«' o"<^. gave them much of his time and his 
inendihip. They in their turn relieved his most 
\heemJZ^''' """^ circulated his praise thronfell 
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Thus, having given peace and happuicss to the 
empire, and being convinced of the attachment 
of all the orders of the state to his person, he 
resolved npon impressing the people with an idea 
of liis magnanimity also. This was nothing les? 
than making a show of resigning his authority; 
whereforej having previously instructed his crea- 
tures in the senate how to act, he addressed them 
in a studied speech, imporfhig the difficulty of 
governing so extensive an empire; a task which, 
he said, none but the immortal geds ivere equal 
to. He itjodestly urged hifi own inability, though 
impelled by every motive to undertakis it; and 
then, with a degree of seeming generosity, free- 
ly gave up all that power, which, as he observ- 
ed, his arms had gained, and the senate had 
confirmed. This power he repeatedly offered 
to restore, giving theiil to understand that the 
true spirit of the Romans was not lost in h!m. 
This speech operated upon the senate variously j 
as they were more or less in the secret; many 
believed the sincerity of his professions, and 
therefore regarded his conduct as an act of une- 
qualled heroism by any thing that had hitherto 
appeared in Rome; others, equally ignorant of 
his motives, distrusted his designs. Some there 
were, who, having greatly suffered during the 
late popular commotions, were fearful of having 
them renewed; but the majority, who were en- 
tirely devoted to his interests, and instructed by 
his ministers, frequently attempted to interrupt 
iiim while speaking,, and received his proposal 
with pretended indignation. These unanimous- 
ly besought him not to resign the administration; 
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bat upon his continn'mg to decline their request, 
they, in a manner, compelled him to comply. 
However, that his person might be in greater se^ 
curity, they immediately decreed the pay of his 
ffuard to be doubled. On the othf^ hand, that 
be might seem to make some concessions on his 
side, mey permitted the senate to gOTem the 
weak internal pro fences of the empire, whUe 
the most powerful provinces, and those that re- 
quired the greatest armies for their defence, 
were taken entirely under his own command. 
Over these he assumed the government but for 
ten years, leaving the people still in hopes of re- 
gaining their ancient freedom, but at the same 
time, laying his measures so well, that his gov- 
ernment was renewed every ten years till his 
death. This show of resignation only served to 
confirm him in the empire and the hearts of the 
people. New honors were heaped upon him. 
He was then first called Augustus, a name that 
I have hitherto used, as that by which he is best 
known in history. A laurel was ordered to be 
planted at his gates. His house was called the 
palace, to distinguish it from that of ordinary 
citiziens. He was confirmed in the title of father 
of his country, and his person ^declared sacred 
and inviolable. In short, flattery seemed on the 
rack, to find out new modes of pleasing him; 
but, though he despised the arts of tlie senate, 
he permitted their h6mage, well knowing, that 
among mankind, title* produce a reelect which 
enforces authority •; ' 

Hpon entering into .h|ifr tenth consulship, the 
senate, by oath, a]ppr(jv«d of all bis acts, and 
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set hirr. wholly above the power of the laws. 
They some time after, offered to swear, not on- 
ly to dll the laws he had made, bat such as he 
should make for the future. Tt was then cas- 
toniary with fathers upon their death bed to 
cotiimand their children to carry oblations to the 
capitol, with this inscription, that at the day of 
their death they left Augustus in health. 

It was determined that no man should be pat 
to death upon such days as the emperor entered 
the city. Upon a dearth of provisions, the peo- 
ple in a body entreated him to accept of the dic- 
tatorship; but, though he undertook to be procu- 
rator of the provisions, he would by no means 
accept of the title of dictator, which had been 
abolished by a law made when Anthony was 
consul. This accamalation of titles and employ- 
ments, did 1 ot in the least diminish his assiduity 
in filling the duties of each. Several very whole- 
some edicts were passed by his command, tend- 
ing to suppress corruption in the senate, and 
licentiousness in the people. He ordained that 
none should exhibit a show of gladiators without 
orderly from the senate, and then no oftener than 
twice a year; nor with more than an ' hundred 
and twenty^ at a time. This law was extremely 
necessary at so corrupt a period of the empire; 
when whole armies of these unfortunate men 
were brought at once upon the stage, 'and com- 
pelled to fiight, often till half of them were slain. 
ft had been u^ual also, with the knights; and 
tome women of the first distinction, to exhibit 
(h^selvea as dancers upon the theatre, Ife or- 
4^fiA that not onl* they, but their children |in4 
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graoU children, shoijld he restrained frpxn sucli 
exercises for the fature* He ^np^ many that 
had/efused to marry at a certain age, and re- 
warded snch as had many children. He ordain- 
ed that virgins should not be married till twelve 
years ol- age, and permitted any person to kill 
an adulterer taken in the act. He enacted that 
the senators should be always held ip great rey- 
erenco, adding to their authority what h^ hacj 
taken from tiieir power. He made a law tha| 
no man should have tjie freedom of th« City 
without a previous examination into his merit an4 
character. He appointed new rules and limits 
\o the mapupoissipn of ^lave:;, an(l was binaself 
yejry strict in the observance of them, 

>[Vith regard to players, of whom he was very 
fond, he severely examined their morals, not al-r 
lowing the least h'centiousness in their lives, nor 
indecency in their actions. Though he encoura- 
ged the athletic exercises yet he wojiljd not per- 
mit women to be present at them, holding it un- 
becoming the modesty of the sex, tp be specta- 
tors of these sports, which virere performed by 
iiaUed men. In order to prevent bribery in sa- 
ijig for offices, he tot)k considerable sums of 
money from the candidates by way of pledge; 
.nnd if any indirect practices were proved against 
them, they were obliged to forfeit all. 

Slaves had been hitherto disallowed to confess 
any thing against their own master; but he aboU 
i^hed the practice, and first sold the slave to an- 
other, which, altering ^he property, his examina- 
tion became free. These, and many other laws 
all pending to reform vice^ or deter from crimes* 
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g^\;e the manners of the people another com- 
plexion; so that the rough character of the Ro- 
jnun was now softened into that of the refined 
citizen. Indeed his own example a good deal 
tended to humanize his fellow-citizens; for, be^ 
ing placed above all equality, he had nothing to 
fear from condescension; wherefore he was fa- 
luiliar with ail, and suffered himself to be repri- 
manded with the most patient humility. Though 
lie w.is, by the single authority of his station, 
capable of condemning or acquitting whomsoev- 
er he thought proper, yet he gavo laws their 
proper course, and even sometimes pleaded for 
tho5e he desired to protect. 

'^Thus Primus, the governor of Macedonia, 
having a day assigned him for having made war 
upon the Odrisii, a neighboring stiite, as he said', 
by the command of Augustus, the latter denied 
the charge. Upon yvhich th^ advocate for Pri- . 
mus desired to know with an insolent air, what 
brought Augustus into court, or who had sent for 
him ? ' To this the Emperor submissively replied , 
«* The Commonwealth;** an answer which great- 
ly pleased the people. Upon another occasion, 
one of his veteran soldiers entreated his protec- 
tion in a certain cause; but Augustas, taking lit- 
tle notice of his request, desired him to apply to 
an advocate. * "Ah," replied the soldier, "it 
was not by proxy that I served you at the battfa 
of Actinm.*' This reply pleased Augustus so 
much, that he pleaded his cause in person, and 
gained it for him. He was extremely a^ble, 
and returned the salutations of tho meanest per- 
sons. One day a person presented him a peti- 
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tlon, but with so much awe that Augustus was 
displeased with his meanness. ** What, friend," 
cried he, " yon seem as if yon were ofiTering 
something to an elephant, and not to a man; be 
bolder." One day as he was sitting on the tri- 
banal in judgment, Maecenas, perceiving by bis 
temper that he was inclined to be severe, at- 
tempted to speak to him : buf not being able to 
get up to the tribunal for the crowd, he threw a 
paper into his lap, on which was written ** Arise 
executioner." Augustus read it without any 
displeasure, and immediately rising, pardoned 
those whom he was disposed to condemn. 

But what most of all showed a total alteration 
in his disposition, was his treatment of Cornelius 
Cinna, Pompey's grandson. This nobleman 
had entered into a very dangerous conspiracy 
against him : but the plot was discovered before 
it was ripe for execution. Augustus tor some 
time debated with himself how to act; but at 
last his clemency prevailed; he therefore sent 
for those who were guilty, and aAer reprimand- 
ing them dismissed them aO. But he was resolv- 
ed to mortify Cinna by the greatness of his gen- 
erosity ; for addressing him in particular, *' I have 
twice," says he, "given you your life, first as 
enemy, now as a conspirator; I now give you 
the consulship; let us therefore he friends for the 
future : and let us only contend in showing 
whether my confidence or your fidelity shall be 
victorious." This generosity, which the empe- 
ror very happily timed, had so good an effect, 
that from that iosUiat all conspiracies ceaaed 
against him. 
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In the practice of sach yirtnes as these be 
passed a long reign of above forty years, in 
which the happiness of the people seemed to 
conspire with his own, not but that there were 
wars in the distant provinces of the empire dnr- 
ing almost the whole reign, bat they were rather 
the quelling of insurrections than the extending 
of dominions; for he had made it a rule to carry 
on no operation, in which ambition, and nottho 
uafety of the state, was concerned. In fact he 
seemed the first Roman who aimed at gaining a 
character by the arts of peace alone, and who 
obtained the affections of the soldiers without any 
military talents of his own. Nevertheless the 
Roman arms under his lieutenants were crown- 
ed with success. The Cantabrians in Spain who 
had revolted were more than once quelled by 
Tiberius, his step son, Agrigga, his son in law, 
and iElius Lama, who followed them to their in- 
accessible mountains, there blocked them up, 
and compelled them by famine to surrender at 
discretion. The Germans also gave some un- 
easiness by their repeated incursions into the ter- 
ritories of Gaul but were repressed by Lollius. 
The Rhetians were conquered by Drusus, the 
brother of Tiberius. The Bessi and Sialate, 
barbarous nations, making an irruption into 
Thrace, were overthrown by Piso, governor of 
Pamphylia, who gained triumphal honors. The 
Daciuns were repressed with more than one de- 
feat : the Armenians also were brought into due 
subjection by Calais, his grandson. The Getu- 
lians in Africa took np arms; but were subdued 
by the consul Caius Cossus, who thence re«eiv- 
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ed the flturname of Getalicas. A dangerous wur 
was also carried on against th'e Daloiatians and 
Pannonian3, who^ having acquired great strengtli 
by the continuance of a long peace, gathered aii 
army of two hundred thousand iR>ot and nine 
thousand horse, threatening Rome itself witli 
destruction. Levies were therefore n'.ade in 
Italy with the utmost expedition; the veterau 
troops were recalled from uU parts, and Augus- 
tus went to Arininium for the greater convenieuco 
of giving hjs directions. An.d ipdeed, though per- 
sonal yalor was by no means his shining ori.a- 
memty yet no man could give wiser orders upon, 
every emergency, or go jvith greater dispatch 
into all parts of his dominions than he. 1 liis 
\yar continued near three years, beipg principally 
managed ])y Tiberius and Germanicu^; the lat- 
ter of wl\pni gained reputation against lh( se 
fierce and barbaroas multitudes. Dpon their 
reduction, Bato, their leader, being sumirciied 
Uefore the Tribunal of Tiberius^, and being de- 
manded how he could offer to revolt against the 
power of Kome, the bold barbarian replied . 
** That the Romans, and not he, were the ag- 
gressors; since they had sent, instead of dogsuiid 
shepherds to secure tWir fiocks, only wqIvg^ 
and bears to devour them.'* But the wcf, which 
was most fatal to the Roman interc-sts during thii* 
reign, waa that which was managed by Quintil- 
lius Varus, [c. c. 752.] This general invading 
the territories of the Germans, was induced tu 
follow the enemy among their foreste and marshea 
with his ariuy hi separate bodies : there he was 
attacked by n^ht, and entirely cut oi^ with his 
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^ whole army* These were the hest and cboiceot 
legions of the whole <»mp}re, either for valor, 
discipline, or et^tperience. The affliction from tliis 
iefeat seemed to ^ink very deep npon the mind 
of Angnstns. He WSP often heard to cry out in 
atone of anguish, *< QnintilJius Vanis,'peMore 
«ie my legions;** and sociP historians pretend 
to say that he never after rect;V«ved the fcrner 
serenity of his temper. 

^ut he had some uneasiness of a J?."::tT:ic i'm^ 
tare in bis own family that contributed to (1<k- 
tress him; he had married Livta, the wife of 
Tiberius Nero, by the consent of her husbiiiid, at 
a time she was six months gone with child^ This 
was an unperioos woman, and, ponscions of he 
ing beloved, she controlled him ever after ut her 
pl^sure. She had two* sons by her former hus- 
band, Tiberias the elder, whom she greatly lov- 
ed; and Drusns, who was born three uiontlis af- 
cer she had been married to Augustas, and i^lio 
'vaa thought to be his own son. The eldest of 
these, Tiberius, whom he afterwards adopted, 
and who sncceeded him in the empire, was a 
good general, but of a suspicions and obstinate 
temper; so that though he was serviceable to 
Augustas in his foreign wars, yet he gave him 
bat little qniet at home. He was at last obliged 
to go into exile for five years to the island of 
Rhodes, where he chiefly spent his time m a re- 
tired manner, conversing with the Greeks, and 
Addicting himself to literature; of^bioh however 
he made afterwards but a bad use. Drosos, the 
son of Livia, died in hip return from an expedi« 
ijoii ai^inst tho Germans, l«av*Df( AiKii8tii9 hi» 
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coQsekibld lor hb loss. But bis greatoat tfiic* 
tioa was Ihe conduct of his daugbtw JuUa, wbom 
ke bad by Scribonia, his former wife. TVu» 
woman wiiom he married to bis genera) 
Agrippa, and after bis deatb to Tibwioa, set no 
bounds to ber lewdness. Not contented with 
enjoying ber pleasures, she seemed also earnest 
ia procuring the infamy of her prostitntiona. 
Aagusttts for a long time would not believe tbe 
accounts he daily heard of her conduct, but at 
last could not help observing them* He found 
she was arrived at that excess of wantonness and 
prodigaKty that she bad her nocturnal appou^ 
ments in the most public parts of tbe city ; the 
very court where her father prended not b^og 
exempt from her debaucheries. He at first had 
thoughts of putting her to death; but afler acme 
consideration he banished her to Pandataria, for- 
bidding her the use of wine, and all such delica- 
cies, as could inflame ber vicious inclinations : 
he ordered also that no person should come near 
her without his own permission, and sent her 
mother Scribonia with her to bear ber company. 
Afterwards, whenever any attempted to intercede 
for Julia, bis answer was, ** That fire and water 
should sooner unite than be with her." When 
some persons one day were more than nsoaHy 
urgent with him in her favor, be was driv^i to 
such an extremity of passion as to wish that they 
might have such a daughter. However, she had 
two sons by Agrippa, named Caius and Locias, 
from whom great expectations were formed ; 
but they died when scarcely arrived at man's 
MUte^Lucins, about five year* after his fatlmr. 
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at MarseSIes, and Caias two years after. Aa- 
gostns haviog now, in a great measare, survived 
all his contemporaries, at length, in the seven- 
ty^fborth year of his age, began to think of re- 
tiring from the fatigues of state, and* in sonae 
measure of continuing Tiberius, his son-in-law 
by liivia, his successor in his usual employments. 
He desired the senate to salute him no longer at 
the palace according to custom ; nor to take it 
amiss, if, for the future, he could not converse 
with them as foniierly. [u. c. 766.] From 
that time Tiberius was joined in the government 
of the provinces with him, and invested with al- 
most the same authority. However, Augustus 
could not entirely forsake the adriiinistration of 
the state, which habit had mixed with his satis- 
factions; he still continued a watchful guardian 
of its interests, and shewed himself to the last a 
lover of his people. Finding it now therefore 
very inconvenient to come to the senate by rea- 
son of his age, he desired to have twenty privy 
counsellors assigned him for a year; and it was 
decreed that whatever measures were resolved 
upon by them, together with the consuls, they 
should have entirely the force of a law. He 
seemed in some measure apprehensive of his ap- 
proaching end, for he made his will and deliver- 
ed it to the vestal virgins. He then solemnized 
the census, or numbering the people, whom he 
found to amount to four millions, one hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand ; which shews Rome 
to be equal to four of the greatest cities of mod- 
em times. .While these ceremonies were per- 
forming by a mighty concourse of people ia the 
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Campos Martins, it is said that an eagle Bew 
ivand the emperor several times, and directing 
its flight to a ueigbbbriog teroplo, perched over 
the Dame of Agrippa, which was by the aagurs 
conceived to portend the deatli of the emperor. 
•Shortly after, having accompanied Tiberius in 
his march into Illyria as far as Beueventum, be 
tvas there taken ill of a diarhc^a. Returning 
therefore from thence, he came to Nola, near 
<»'apaa, and there finding himself dungeroody 
iil, he sent for Tiberius with tlie rest of his uio^it 
intimate frientis and acquaintances; A fetv hours 
before his death he ordered a looking-glass to be 
l)ronght, and his hair to bo adjusted with more 
than usual care; Do then addressed his friends 
whom he beheld isurrounding bisi>ed, and desir- 
ed tti knoW whether he l:ad properly played liia 
pait in life; to Vvliich being answered in the affir- 
iiiative, he cried out with hiy last breath, *< then 
give me ycur applause;" aud thus, in the seven- 
ty-sixth year of his age, uAer reigning forty-one, 
he expired in the arnis of Livia, bidding her rc- 
imember their marriage and farewell. 

The death of the emperor when known caus- 
ed inexpressible grief throughout the whole Ro- 
man empire; it vyas even supposed that his wife 
Livia had sib me band in hastening it, willing to 
procure the succession more speedily for her son. 
However this be, she took cure for some time to 
keep it concealed, having guarded all the pas- 
sages to the palace; sometimes giving out that 
he recovered, and pretendmg a relapse. At 
length, having settled the succession to her miod, 
«he published the emperor*s death, and at tho 
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same time the adoption of Tiberias to the empire. 
The einperdr's funeral was performed with great 
■mtigiuficence. The senators being in their places, 
'i^iberiuj, on whom the care was devolved began 
H coiiHoiutory oration to them; but suddenly stop- 
ped in the beginning of his speech^ as unable' to 
re^^train the violence bf his ftorrow; and, instead 
of continuing, gave his notes to Drusus his son 
who read them to the tienate. After this, one 
of the late emperor's freed men publicly read his 
will in the senate house, wherein he made Tibe- 
rius and Li via his heirs; and by that Li via was 
likewise adopted into the Julian fatiiily, and 
honored with the name of Augusta. Brides his 
will, four other writings of his were produced. 
One, in which he had left instructions concet-n- 
iiig his funeral; another , contabing an enumera- 
tion of his several exploits; a third, comprising 
nn account of tiie provinces, forces, and revenaep 
of the empire; and a fourth, a schedule of direc- 
tions to 'I'iberius for governing the empire. 
A mong these it was found fo be his opinion, that 
no man, how great a favorite soever be might 
bo, should be entrusted with too much authority, 
lest it should induce him to turn tyrant. Anoth- 
♦T maxim was, that none should desire to en- 
large the empire which was already preserved 
with difficulty. Thus he seemed irtndious of 
serving his country to the very Inst, and the sor- 
row of the people seemed equal to his assiduity. 
It wns decreed, that all the women should 
mourn for him a whole year. Temples wore 
Vrocted to him; and divine honors were allowed 
\\in\ and one Nnmerius Atticus, a senator, wil- 
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ling to concert the adulation of the times to his 
own benefit, received a large sum of money for 
swearing that he saw him ascending into heav- 
en; so that no doubt remained among the people 
concerning his divinity. . 

Such were the honors paid to Augustus, whose 
power hegan in the slaughter, and terminated in 
the hnppincsl of his subjects : so that it was said 
of hiiii, '*That it had been good for mankind if 
he liad never been born, or if he had never bnd 
died.'* It is very probable that the cruelties ex- 
ercised in his triumvirate were suggested by his 
colleagues; or, perhaps, he thought, in the case 
of CsBsar*s death, tliat revenge was virtue. Cer- 
tain it is, that these severities were in some meas- 
ure necessary to restore public tranquility; for, 
until the Roman spirit was entirely eradicated, 
no monarchy could be secure. He gave the 
government an air suited to the disposition of the 
times; he indulged bis subjects in the pride of 
seeing tiue appearance of a republic, while be 
made them really happy in the effects of a most 
absolute monarchy, guided by the most consum- 
mate prudence. In this last virtue he seems to 
have excelled most monarchs; and indeed, could 
we separate Octavius from Augustus, he would 
be one of the most (iiultless princes in history. 

Tiberius was fifly-sb: years old when he took 
upon him the government of the Roman empire. 
[tj. c. 765 — A. D. 15.] He had long lived in a 
profound state of dissimulation under Augustus, 
and was itot yet hardy enough to shew himself 
in his real character. In the beginning of liis 
reign nothing appeared but prudence, generosity, 
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and clemency. But the successes of GermanicnSy 
LU nephew, over the Geroians, first brought his 
natural disposition to light, and discovered tb& 
iiiuiignity of his Uiind without disgube. He soon 
therefore, hegan to consult on the most speciott» 
lueans of bumbling ehe popularity of Germanicnsy 
and removing this object of his suspicions. For 
this purpose he despatched Piso to Germanicu» 
a person of a fiirious and headstrong temper, and 
iu every respect fit to execute those iatai pur- 
poses for which he was designed. His instrao- 
tions were to oppose Gernianicns upon every 
occasion, and to excite all the hatred against hitii 
which, without suspicion, he could, and even to 
{m)cure his death lif an opportunity should offer. 
This agent succeeded; Germanicus died soon af- 
ter; and, it was universally believed by poisou. 

iiaviug now no object of jealousy to keep him 
in awe, he began to pull oil the mask entirely, 
and app<3ar more in bid natural character than 
before. In the beginnln;^ of his craelties he took 
into his confidence Sejanns, a Koman knight, 
who found out the method of gaining hiis conii-' 
.dence by the moHt re6uod degree of dissimula-> 
lion, being an overmatch for his master in his 
own arts. It is not well known whether he w:i» 
tho adviser of all the cruelties that ensued sooa 
after; but certain it is, that, fromlhe beginning 
of his n>inistry Tiberius secmc: d to become more 
fatally suspicious. 

Sejanus began by using all n is address to per- 
«uade Tiberius to retire to soir:e agreeable rfr- 
crciit, remote from Rome. By tliia he expected 
caany ad^'antafe8, since there could be no a^ 
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sen to the emperor but by luni. The eii:peror,' 
either prevailed upou by his persuasioiiB, or pur-"- 
mtiig the natural tarn of his temper, which leid to 
indolence and debauchery, in the twelfth year of 
tiis reign left Rome, and went into Campania, 
onder pretence of dedicatmg temples to Jnpiter 
jind Augustas. Still growing weary of placet 
where mankind might follow him with feheir con 
plaintd and distresses he- withdrew himself into 
^hat most delightful island of Caprea, Ulreemifer 
from the continent^ &nd opposite Naples. Buried 
ji this retreat, he gave himself up to his aban- 
ioned pleasares., quite regardless of the miseriei 
j[ his subjects 

In fact, it had been happy for mankind had ht 
pyen up his suspicions when he declined the 
fatigues of reigning, and resi^rned the will to do 
barm when he divested himaolf of the power of 
doing ^ood. But from the time of his retreat be 
beoauie more cruel, and Sejanvs always endeav- 
ored to increase his distrusts. Seeret spies and 
informers were placed in^ all parts of the ciIVt 
who converted tlie most harmless actiouB into 
subjects of offence. 

In consequence of thi.s, Nero and Dnuoe, tlie 
children of Geriiiunicns, were deckr d enemies 
k > lac !slat:{, and til'Ct>rvvurds starved to death in 
prison, while A^rippiuu, their luother, was sen* 
into buttishmeot. .JSabirjUM, Asiaius, Gallas, anc 
Syriacu^, wjjre, vi^fMi slijjflit preteuces» condemn 
«i aiid exevntj^d. In this tiymftor ISejanus jnro- 
eeeded, ri^utiRqjjR^^ iSrho^to^rd between hitii and 
the ompi?*, ind -f v«rv-day 'in«rer,»mg in ^finfr 
dtui&9 vfiib Tib^itm,^ po>v«r >Y;t.h t&e ^wjaf* 
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The Biimber of his statves exceeded even those 
>f the emperor; people swore by his fortune in 
the same manner as they would have done bad 
he been actaally upon the throne; and he was 
more dreaded than even tke tyrant who actually 
enjoyed the empire. 

But the rapidity of his rise seemed only pre 
paratory to tbo greatness of his downfall. Al 
we know of his first disgrace with the emperei 
•8, that Satirns Secandus Was the roan who ha^ 
the boldness to accuse him of treason; and An 
tenia, the mother of Germanicus, seconded the 
accusation. The senate, who bad long been 
iealous of his power, and dreaded hjs cruelty, 
immediately took this opj[K)rtnnity of going be- 
yond the x>rders of Tiberius, ^nd instead of sen* 
cencin^ him to imprisonment, they directed his 
execution. As he was conducting to his fate, 
Ihe people loaded him with insult and execration. 
He was pursued with sarcastic reproaches; ha 
tftatues were instantly thrown down, and he hiiQ 
self shortly after strangled by the executioner. 

His death only lighted up the emperor's ragf 
for farther executions. Plancina, the wifgi of 
Piso, Sextvs Vestilius, Vescularins Atticus, and 
Julius Marhius were executed by his command 
for being attached to Sejanus. * He began to 
! grow weary of particular executions, and gave 
orders that all the accused should be put to death 
together, without further examination. The 
whole city was filled with slaughter and moum^ 
ing. When one CamuUns had killed himself to 
avoid the torture, " Ah," cried Tiberins, " how 
has that man been able to escape me V* "V^hen i^ 
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pthontr eameMly entreefted that he would no 
^f«r Ihb death : *« No," cried the lymnt," I as 
iMt sufficiently yonr friend to shorten yoor for- 
nienta " 

In this manner, he lived, odious to all the 

«7orld, and troublesome to biniself; an enemy tc 

the liv«s of others, and a tormentor of his own 

' At length, in the twenty-second year of hb 

reign, he began to feel approaches of his dissolu- 

Hon, and all his appetites totally to forsake him. 

He BOW, therefore, found it was time to think of 

a successor, and at length fixed upon Caligala; 

willing, perhaps, by the enormity of Cali^a's 

conduct, with which he was well acquainted, to 

cover the memory of his own. Still, however, 

ne seemed willing to avoid his end, and strove, 

by change of place, to put oif the inquietude ol 

iiis own reflections. He left liis favorite isknd, 

and went upon the continent; and at last fiied 

■at the promontory of Misenum, in a bouse that 

I brmerly belonged to LocuUus. It was there 

Chat he fell into snch faintings as all believed 

livere fatal. Caligula supposing him aetnally 

idead, caused himself to be acknowledged by 

the pnetorian soldiers, and went forth from the 

^mperor's apartment amidst the applauses of 

he maltitude : when, all of a sudden, he was 

inlbrmed that the emperor was recovered, that 

be bad begun to speak, and desired to eat 

This unexpected account filled the whole coort 

with terror and alarm : every one who had be- 

^r^ been m earnest in testifying their joy now re- 

nssttmed their pretended sorrow, aiid left the new 

ent^iVr through a feigned solicitude for the fate 
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of the old. Caligqla seemed tbond^ntnielE : hM 
preserved a gloomy sikeo^e, expectwg neliHiiS 
bat death, instead of tbe empire at. whieh hm 
had aspired. Macro, however, who was hard* 
ened ia crimes, ordered that the dying emperor 
should be dispatched, by smothering hin» witil 
pillows, or, as. others will have it, by poisixb. IiL 
this manner Tiberius died, in the seveuty-eigKlii 
year of his age, ailer reigning, twenty-two* 
[u. c, 790— ^A. D. 39i3 

It was in the eighteenth year of this noon- 
arch's reign, that Christ was cracified; as if the 
nni versa! depravity of mankind, wanted no less 
a sacrifice than that of God himself, to reclatn\ 
them. Shortly after his death, Pilate wrote to 
Tiberius an account of his passion, ropnrrectk»n 
and miracles; upon which, the ciitpe.tJi' made h 
report of the whole to :he senate, desiring that 
Christ mlg'f.t be accounted a God by the Ro^ 
man?. But the senate, being displeased that the 
p;opv>3al had not come first from themselves, re- 
fused to allow his apotheosis, alledging an aii' 
cient law, which gave them the snperintendance 
in all matters in religion. They even went so 
far, a.s, by an edict, to command that all Cbrist- 
iahs should leave the city; but Tiberius, by aw- 
other act, threatened death to all'snch as should 
accuse them; by which nieans, they continued 
unmolested daring the rest of his reign, 

All the enormities of Caligula were oonoealed 
\x\ the beginning of his reign. But it had beei| 
happy for him and the empire, bad sixth 9: bch 
frtnning beeti as strenuously maintained. Inljwa 
than eight months all appearance of me^?^**^'* 
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and demency vanished; while fanoas fosdon^ 
nnexampied avarice, and capricioos cruelty, be* 
gan to take their tarn in his mind. Pride, im^ 
piety, last, avarice, and all in the ettreme, were 
every moment brought forward. His pride firait 
began by assamiiig to himsetf the title o^ ruler, 
which «ira8 usually granted only to kings. He 
would also have t&ken the crown and diadem, 
had he not been advised that he was already 
superior to all the nionarchs of the world. Not 
long afVer, he assumed divine honors, and gave 
himself the name of such divinities as he thought 
most agreeable to his nature. For this purpose, 
be caused the heads of the statues of Jabiter, 
and some other gods to be struck off, and his 
own put in their places. He frequently seated 
himself between Castor and Pollux, nud order- 
ed, that all who came to their temples to wor- 
ship, should pay their adorations only to him. — 
However, such was the extravagant incoiistancpr 
of this unaccountable idiot, that he changed his 
divinity as ofien as he changed his clothes. Be- 
ing at one time a male deity, at another a fe- 
male; sometimes Jubiter or Mars, and not nn- 
ire<i«ently Venus or Diana. He even built and 
dedicated a temple to his own divinity, in which 
his statue of gold was every day dressed in 
similar robes to those which he himself wore, 
^nd was worshipped by crowds of adorers. 

His priests were numerous; the sacrifices 
made to him were of the most exquisite delica- 
cies that could be procured, and the dimity of 
the priesthood was sought by the most opulent 
men of the city, (lowever, he admitted his 
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wife and his horse to theft honor; itnd, to give « 
finishing stroke to his absurdities, he betaiue a 
priest to himself. His method of assuming the 
manners of a deity was not less ridiculous : he 
often went out in tlie full moon, and courted it 
in the style of a lover. He oAen invited it to 
his bed, to taste the pleasures of his embracee^ 
He employed many inventions to imitate thun- 
der, and would frequently defy Jupiter, crying 
oat with a speech of Homer, " Do you conquer 
me, or I will conquer you.** He frequently 
pretended to converse in whispers with the stat- 
ue of Jabiter, 'and usually seemed angry at its 
replies, threatening to send k packing into 
Greece. — Sometimes, however, he would as- 
some a better tenriper, and seemed eontented! 
that they two should dwell together in amity. 

Of ali hta vioes, his prodigaUty was ihe most 
remarkable, and that which in some measure 
gave rise to the rest. The luxuries of former 
emperors were simplicity itself when compared 
to those which he practised. He contrived new 
ways of bathing, where the richest oils, and 
ihost precious perfuines, were exhansTed witti 
the utmost profusion* He found out dishes of iin- 
iiiense value, and hud even jewels, as we are told 
<iis3olved among his sauces. He.sametimes had 
services of pure gold presented before his guest 
instead of meat, observing, that a man should be 
in economist or an emperor. 

The expensive manner in which he maintain-i 
ed his horse will give aome idea of his domestic 
«cdnomy. He Milt it a stable of marble, and a 
luwiger of i\ory. Whenever this iinimai, which 
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Iw caUed Tncitatus, was to nm, he placed ccnti- 
nels near his stable the night preceding to pre- 
vent its s1unii>er8 from being broken. He ap- 
pointed it an hoHse, furniture, and a kitchen, ir 
order to treat aU its visitors with proper respect 
The emperor sometimes invited Incitatna to hi* 
own table, presented it with gilt oats, and wine 
in « golden aip. He o&e'n swore by the safety 
of his horse;' and it is said he would have ap- 
pointed it to the consulship, had not bis death 
wcvented. His impiety was hut subordinate t(» 
liis eroeltlea. He slew many of the senate, nnd 
afterwards cited them to appear, as if they had 
killed themselves. He cast great numbers of 
.old and infirm men, ej)d poor decrepid house- 
keepers to wild beasts, to free the state from such 
unserviceable citizens. — He usually^ fed his wild 
beasts with the bodies of those wretches whom 
he condemned, and every tenth day sent ofl 
naoiberg of them to be thu9 4e^o°i'<id, which he 
jocosely called clearing "his accounts. One of 
.those, who was thus exposed, crying oot that he 
was innocent, Caligula ordered his tongue to be 
cut out, and then thrown into the anipitheatre as 
before. 

He took delight in killing men with slow tor- 
tures, that, as he expressed it, they might feel 
themselves dying; being always present at such 
executions himself, directing the duration of the 
punishment, and mitigating Ihe tortures, merely 
to prolong them. In fact,he valued himself for 
no quality more than this unrelenting temper, and 
inflexible severity, which he preserved while 
jp eaidmg at an execution. At one time, beings 
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ncensei] with the liitizens of Rome, he wished 
that all the Roman people had bat one neck, 
that he might dispatch them at a blow. Snch 
msupportabie and capricious cruelties, produeec 
many secret conspiracies against him; but these 
were for a while deferred, upon atcount of hif 
intended expedition against the Germans and 
britons, which he undertook in the third year o< 
his reign [u. c. 793 — a. D; 41.] For this pur- 
pose Ije caused numerous levies to be made in 
<!ll parts of the empire, and talked with so much 
rtfsolution, that it was universally believed he 
would conquer all before him. 

His march perfectly indicated the inequality "of 
ois temper : sometimes it was so rapid that the 
c<j!jeit.s wer^ obliged to leave their standards be- 
iiit»d them : at other times it was so slow that it 
oiore resembled a pompous procession than u 
military expedition. In this disposition he would 
'janse himself to be carried on eight men,s shoul- 
jcrs, and ordered all the neighboring cities tc 
nave their streets well swept and watered to de 
fend him from the dust. However, all thesf, 
niiglity preparations ended in nothing. Instead 
rf .conquering Britain, he only gave refuge to 
)ne of its banished princes; and this he describ* 
cd in his letter to the senate as taking possession 
of the' whole island. Instead of conquering 
Germany, he only led his army to the sea shore 
in Batavia. There, disposing his engines and 
warlike machines with great solemnity, and 
Jrawing up his men in order of battle, he went 
on board his galley, with which, coasting along, 
he command^ his trumpets to sound, and the 
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signal to be given asif for an engagement; upon 
which hia men, having had |>revious orders, im- 
mediately fell to gathering the shells that lay up- 
on the shore into their helmets, terming thetii 
the spoils of the conquered ocean, x^'orthy of 
the palace and the capitol. 

After this doughty expedition, calling his army 
together as a general after victory, he harangued 
them in a pompons manner, and highly estolled 
their achievements; and then distributing money 
among them, dismissed them with orders to Lc 
joyful, and congratulated tliem upon their richer 
Bnt that such exploits should not pass without a 
menrorial, he caused a lofty tower to be erect rd 
by the sea-eide, Jind ordered the gallics in which 
he had put to sea to be conveyed to Rome, in a 
great measure by land. 

Cassitts Clierea, tribune of the Pi-a:tori;.n 
bands, was the person who at last freed tlie 
world of this tyrant Besides the rootiveji wliioh 
he had in common with other me*), he had re- 
ceived repeated insults from Caligula, who took 
all occasions of turning him to ridicule, and im- 
peaching him of cowardice, merely because he 
happened to have an effeminate voice. \^ hen- 
ever Cherea came to demand the watchword 
from the emperor, according to castom, he :ii- 
ways gave him either Venus, Adonis or some 
such, implying effeminacy and softness. lie 
therefore secretly imparted his design to several 
ienators and knights, whom he knew to have 
received personal injuries from Caligula; among 
whom was Valerius Asiaticus, whose wife the 
emperor had debauched. Aniiis Vinicianus^ al- 
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to was Aesiroos of engagiDg in the firat dengn 
that offered. Besides theise, were Clemens the 
pnefect, and Calistus, whose riches ii.ade him 
obnoxioQS to the tyrant's resentment 

While these were deliberating upon the most 
certain and speedy method of destroying the ty- 
rant, an unexpected incident gaye new strength 
to the conspiracy. Pompedios, a senator of dis- 
tinction, having been accased before the emperor 
of haying spoken of him with disrespect, the in- 
former cited one Qnintilia, an actress^ lo con 
firm his accusation. Qnintilia however, was 
possessed of a degree -of fortitude not easily 
fonnd even in the other sex. She denied the 
fact with obstinacy; and being put to the tor- 
ture at the informer's request, she bore the se- 
verest torments of the rack with unshaken con> 
stancy. But what is most remarkable of her 
resolution is, that she was acquainted with all 
the particulars of the conspiracy; and although 
Chorea was the person appointed to preside at 
her torture, she revealed nothing : on the con^ 
trary, when she was led to the rack, she trod 
upon the toe of one of the conspirators, intima* 
ting at once her knowledge of the confederacy 
and her own resolution not to divulge it. In this 
manner she suffered until all her Uiubs were dis- 
located; and in that deplorable state was pr^ 
sented to the emperor, who ordered her a grata* 
ity for what she had suffered. Chorea coidd nc 
longer contain his indignation at beuig thus madf 
the instrument of a tyrant's emelty. 

After ieveral deliberatwns with the conspirap 
M>rSf it was a| last resolved to »ttack him duriofr 
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the contiftuance of the Palatine games, which 
lasted fbnr days; and to strike the blow whea 
.«s guards shouM have the least opportunity to 
defend him. In consequence of this, the three 
first dayscif tlie games passed without affording 
any opportonity. Cherea now therefore began 
U» "apprehend, that deferring thetime of the con- 
ppiracy might be a mean to divulge it; he even 
began to dread that the honor of killing the ty- 
•ant might fall to the lot of some other person 
iiore bold than himself; wherefore, he at last 
•esolved to defer the execution of his plot only 
to the day following, when Caligula should pass 
r,hrough a private gallery to some baths not far 
iislant from the palace. 

The last day of the games was more splendid 
J ban the rest, and Caligula seemed more spright- 
ly and condescending than usual. He took 
*reat amusement in seeing the people scraniWe 
for the fruits and other rcrities, thrown by his 
order among them, and seemed no way appre- 
hensive of the plot formed for. his destruction, 
fn the mean time the conspfracy began to trans- 
pire; and, had he had any friends Jeft, it would 
not fail of being discovered. A senator who was 
present, asking one of his acquaintance if he 
had heard any thing new, the other replied in 
the negative, "then you must know,** says he, 
** that this day will be represented the death of 
« tyrant." The other immediately understood 
nim, but desired him to be more cautious how 
he divulged a secret of so much impoitonee. 

The conspirators waited a great part 'of the 
dny with the most extreme anxiety; and af oije 
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time, 'Caligula 6t*em«d resalved to spend the 
whole day without any refreshment. This nti- 
expected delay entirely exasperated Cherea; 
and, had be not been restrained, he would have 
gone and perpetrated hi& design in the midst of 
all the people. Just at that instant, while he 
was yet hesitating what he should do, Asprenas 
one of the coaspirators, persuaded Caligula to 
go to the bath, and take some slighr refreshment, 
in order to enjoy the rest ef the entertainment 
with greater relish. The emperor therefore lis- 
ing up, the conspiratera used every precaution 
to keep off the throng, and to surround him, 
under pretence of greater assiduity. And these, 
upon bis entering into a little vaulted gallery, 
that led from the theatre to the bath, re&olvcd 
to dispatch him. Cherea first struck bini to the 
ground with his dogger, crying out, '* Tyrant, 
think upon this.'' liimiediately efter, the other 
conspirators rushed in; and while the emperor 
continued to resist, crying out that be was not 
yet dead, they dispatched him with thirty 
wounds. 

Such was the merited death of Caius Caligu- 
la, in the twenty^ninth year of his age, aftes a 
short reign of three years, ten months, and 
eight days. It will be unnecessary to add any 
thing mere to bis character than what Seneca 
says of him, namely, that nature seemed to have 
brought him forth, to show what was possilde to 
be produced from the greatest vice, supported 
by the greatest authority. 

As soon as the death of Caligula was made 
pabUe, it .produced tho gfesttst eonfuskrn in al| 
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n "ts of the citj [u. c. 794 — ^a. ». 42. J The 
conspirators, who only aimed at destroying a tj« 
rant withoat attending to a saccessor, had all 
sought safety by retiring to private places. 
Some soldiers happening to ran about the palace, 
discovered Claodias, Caligola's uicle, larking in 
a secret place, where he had hid himself through 
fear^ Of thi» personage, who had hitherto been 
despised for his imbecility, (hey resolved to make 
an emperor, and accordingly carried him upon 
tiieir shoaiden to the camp, where the^ pro- 
elaimed him, at a time he eiLpected nothmg but 
death, and the senate confirmed their choice. 

Claaditt» wa» now fifty years old when he be- 
gan to reign. The complicated diseases of his 
infancy had in some measure affected aU the fac- 
ulties both of his body and mind. He was ecu* 
tinned in a state of pupilage rnneh longer than 
was usual at that time, and seemed in every port 
of life incapable of conducting himself. 

The commencement of )m reign, as it was 
with all the other bad emperors, gave the most 
premising hopes of an happy continuunce. He 
began by passing an act of oblivion for all for- 
mer words and actions, and disannulled all the 
cruel edicts of Caligula. He shewed himself 
more moderate than his predecessors with regard 
to titles and honors. He forbade all persons, 
npon severe penalties,. to sacrifice to him, as they 
had done to Caligula. He was assiduous in 
heaj-iog and examining complaints, and frequent- 
ly adoiiniistered justice in person, tempering by 
his mildness, the severity of strict justice. 

To his aolicitade for tne ^nf fimftt adr^uiiajreeikf 
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the state he added that of a watchfol gnardian- 
fehip over the provincee. He restored Judea to 
Herod Agrippa» which Caligula had taken from 
Herod Antipater, his uncle, the man who had pat 
John the Baptist to death, and who was banish- 
ed by order of the present emperor. Claudius 
also restored such princes to their, kingdoms as 
had be^ unjustly dispossessed by his predeces- 
sors, but deprived the Lycians and Rhodians of 
their liberty, for having promoted insurrection, 
and crucified some citizens of Rome. 

He even undertook to gratify the people by 
foreign conquest. The Britons, who had for 
aear an hundred years been left in sole posses- 
sion of their own Island, began to seek the media- 
tion of Rome, to quell their intestine comnt«v 
tions. This principal man who desii-e<I to sub- 
ject his native country to the Roinun doniinioa 
was one Bericus, who, by many arguments, per- 
suaded the emperor to make a descent upon the 
Island, magnifying the advantages that would at- 
tend the conquest of it. In pursuance of his ad- 
vice, therefore, Plantius, the pnsctor was ordered 
to pnss over into Gaul, and make preparntioni* 
for this great expedition. At first, indeed, his 
duidiers seemed backward to embark; declar'ng, 
that they were unwilling to make war be} ond 
the limits of the world, Sir so tiiey judged Brit- 
ain to be. However, they were at last persnad- 
ct] to go; and the Britains, under the conifoct of 
theii' king Cynobelinus, were several times over- 
thrown. 

These successes soon after induced Claudia^ 
to f<> into Britain in psrson, under pretenee tha^ 
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the natives were still Bedit^piiS) ned hml not de- 
livered up some Homaa fugitives, who had taken 
shelter among them. However, his expeditiou 
seemed rather calculated for shew than service 
the time he continu4}d in Lritaiii, which was in 
all but sixteen days, was more taken up in re- 
ceiving homage tlmn extending his conquests 
Great rejoicings were made upon hi%returu tv 
Reme. The senate decreed him a splendid tri- 
umph; triumphal arches were erected to his hon- 
or, and annuid games instituted to commemorate 
his victories. In the mean time war was vigor- 
ously prosecuted by Plautius and his lientenat^t 
Vespasian, who, according to Suetonius, ibug! •: 
tliirty battles with the enemy, and by thut n^eans 
reduced a part of the island into the form of u 
Roman province. However, this war broke out 
afresh under the government of Ostorius who 
succeeded Plautius. The Britons either despis- 
ing him for want of exper^nce, or hoping to gair 
advantages over a persop newly conie to com 
mand, ruse up in arms nd disclaimed the Ko 
man power. The Iceai, the Cangi, and the 
Brigantes, made a powerful resistance, though 
they were at length overcome; lut the Silores, 
or inhabitants of South Wuies, under their king 
Caractacus, were the most formidable opponent«> 
the Roman generals had ev«r yet encountered 
This brave barbarian not only n.adc a gallant de- 
fence, but often seemed to claim a doubtful vie 
^I^' ^®' w^i^ groat conduct, removed the scat 
of war into the most inaccessible parts of the 
country, and for nine jtears kept the Roman$ in 
contmual alarm. 
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This general, however, upon the approach of 
Ostoriua, finding himself obliged to come to a 
decisive engagement, addressed his couiitrymeu 
with calm resolution, telling them that this l>:«ule, 
vironid either establish their liberty or conS rm 
their servitude; that they ouglit to reniCinber the 
bravery of their ancestors, by whose valor they 
were delivered from taxes and tributes, and thut 
this was the time to shew themselves equal to 
their progenitors. Nothing, however, that un- 
disciplined valor could. perform could avail again^it 
the conduct of the Roman legipns. After nu ob- 
stinate fight the Britons were entirely loiited; 
the wife and daughter of Charactacud were t»i- 
ken prisoners; and he himself, seeking refuge 
from Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantea, 
was treacherously delivered up to the conquerors. 
When he was brought to Rome nothing could 
'exceed the curiosity of the people to behold a 
man who had for so many years braved the pow- 
er of the empire. ^'U his part be testified rm 
marks of base dej>>ction; but, a? he was led 
tlirough the streets, i^ppeniiig to observe the 
ppiendor of every object around him, ** Alas," 
'Cried he, ** how is it possible that people, pos- 
sessed of such magnificence at home, could 
think of envying Charaotacus an humble cottage 
i;i Britain I" ' When he was bro't before the 
emperor, while the other captives sued for pity 
with the most abject lamentations, Charactacus 
stood before the tribunal with an intrepid air, 
and seemed rather willing to accept of pardon, 
than meanly solicitous of suing for it. ** If,?' 
cried he, towards the end of bis snettch, " I had 
18 . 
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yielded immediately, and without opposition, 
neither my fortune would haVe been remarkable, 
nor my glory memorable: yoa would have ceas- 
ed to be victorious, and I had been forgotten. If 
now therefore you spare my life, I shall continup 
A perpetual example of your clemency." Claudi- 
us had the generosity to pardon him; and Ostori- 
ns was decreed a triumph, which however he did 
not live to enjoy. 

Claudius gave in the beginning of his reign tlie 
Iiighest hopes of a happy continuance; but he 
feoon began to lessen his care for the public, and 
!o commit to his favOritfes all the cohcerns of the 
empire. This weak prince had from his infancy 
been in a state of pupilage; and now, when cal|- 
k:d to govern, he was bnuble to act bat under the 
♦lirection of others. The chief of his instructors 
Was his wife Mejisalina, Whose iiaine is khnost 
become a common appellatioh for womeii of 
tibaudoned characters. 

By her was Claudius urged On to cbttimit cruel- 
ties, which he considered Only as vvholesome 
peveritiea, while lier debaucheries became every 
day more notorious, and her lewdness exceeded 
What had ever been secih at Rome. Her crimes 
imd enormiliesj however, being at length discov- 
fercd, she, together with her paramour, Caius 
Hilius; sttfier^d that death they so justly deserfr- 

t:d. 

Claudius took for his second wife Agrippina, 
the daughter of his brother Germanicns, a wbman 
J)f a cruel and ambitious spirit, whose whote aim 
being to prooure the succession for Nero, hereon 
b/ a former marriage, treated Claudius with 8udi 
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haugbtiness, that he was. heard to declare, when 
heated with wine, that it was his fate to su/fer 
the disorders of his wives, and to be their exe- 
cutioner. This expression sunk deep on her 
niind, and engaged ^11 her faculties to prevent 
the blow. She therefore resolved not to defer a 
crime which she had meditated a long time be- 
fore, which was to poison him. She for some- 
time, however, debated with, herself in what 
liianner she should administer the poison, as she 
feared too strong a dose would discover her 
treachery, and one too weak might fail of its ef- 
fect. At length she determined upon a poison 
of singular elficacy to destroy his intellects, and 
yet not suddenly to terminate his life. As she 
had been long conversant in this horrid practice, 
she applied to a woman called Locusta, notorious 
for assisting on such occasions. The poison was 
given the Emperor among mushrooms, a dish he 
was particularly fond of. Shortly after having 
eaten, he dropped down insensible; but this caus- 
ed no alarm, Ab it was usual for him to sit eating 
till he had stupiBed all his faculties, and was 
obliged to be carried oil' to his bed from the ta- 
ble. However, his constitution seemed to over- 
come the effects of the poison, when Agrippina 
resolved to make sure of him; wherefore she 
directed a wretched physician, who was her 
creature, to thrust a poisoned feather down bin 
throat, under pretence of making him vomit, and 
this dispatched hin>. 

Nero, tiiongh but seventeen years of age, be- 
gan his rcigTi with ibe gjcneral a^robation of 
mankind, }k* appeared just, liberal, and hu^ 
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mane : when a warrant for the execntkm of « 
enminal was brought him to be signed, he was 
heard to try oat, with seeming concern, ** Would 
to heaven that I had never learned to vnrite!" 

Bat as he increased in years his crimes soem- 
ed to increase in eqaal proportion. The execu- 
tion of his own mother Agrtppina Was the first 
alarming instance he gave of his cruelty. Hav- 
ing attempted to get her drowned at sea, failinf 
in this, he ordered her to be put to death in hei 
palace; and coming in person to gaze upon the 
dead body, was heard to say, that he nevei 
thought his mother had been so handsome. 

AH the bounds of virtue being thus broken 
down, Nero now gave a loose to his appetites, 
that were not only sordid but inhuman. There 
seemed an odd contrast in his disposition; for 
while he practised cruelties, which were snffi- 
eient to make the mind shudder with horror, he 
was fond of those amusing arts that soften and 
refine the heart. He was particularly addicted, 
even from his childhood, to music, and not totaU 
ly ignorant of poetry ; but chariot driving was hi 
fovorite pursuit; and all these he frequently was 
seen to exhibit in public. 

But it had been happy for mankind had he 
confined himself to these; and, contented with 
bebg contemptible, sought not to become formi- 
dable also. His cruelties even outdid all his othei 
extravagancies. He seemed even stadions of 
finding out pleasures as well as crimes against 
nature. Bein|r attired in the habit of a woman, 
and covered with a yellow veil like a bride, he 
was wedded to one of his abominable Compaq. 
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tons, coiled PythttgOris^ stid again to fais free^ 
mail P6ri|>honis. On the other hemd} that he 
might be every way detesta(>}e, fie became tbd 
htt^and of a yoath named Sporoi, whem he 
ha^ prevbttflty deprived of the marks of virliihr, 
^ great part Oi uie citv of ]^9(ne ^«w consumed 
h'j are m h]a time; and most historians ascribe 
the conflagratioa to him. It is said that he stood 
upon a h'^h tower dnring the continuance of the 
flames, enjoying the sights and repeating, id a 
player*8 habit, and in a theatrical manner, somd 
verses upon the destraction of Troy. As a proof 
of his guilt upon this occasion, none were per- 
mitted to lend any assistance towards extingaish< 
$ng the llames; and several persons were seei> 
setting fire to the houses, alledging that they had 
orders for so doing. However this be, the em-r 
peror used every art to throw the odi^m of so 
detestable an action from himself, and to fix it 
upon the Christians, wha wer^ a^ that time gain- 
ing ground in Rome. Nothing could be more 
dread^l than the persecution raised agDJpst theip 
upon this false accusation. Some were covered 
with the skins of wild beasts, and in that figure 
devoured by dogs. Some were crucified, and 
Others burnt alive. ** When the day, was not 
sufficient for their tortures, the Harney in which 
they perished,'* says Tacitus, ** served to illumi- 
nate the night;** while Nero, dressed in the hab- 
it ef a charioteer, regaled himself with their tor- 
tures from his gardens, and entertained the peo- 
ple at one time with their sufferings, at apothef 
with the games of the circus, In this persec*. 
tion St. Paul wa9 beheaded, and St. Peter was 
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cmeified with his head downwards; which deatl^ 
he chose; as being more dishonorable than that 
of his I>iviiie Master. 

A conspiracy formed against Nero by Piso* a 
man of great power and integrity, wiiich was 
prematurely discovered, opened a new train of 
suspicion that destroyed many of the principal 
families in Rome. The two most remarkable 
personages who fell on this occasion were Sene- 
-ca, the philosopher, and Lucan the poet, who 
"was his nephew. Nero, either having real testi- 
tnony against him, or else hating him for his vir- 
taes, sent a tribune to Seneca, informing him 
that he was suspected as an accomplice. The 
Tribune found the philosopher at table with 
Paulina his wife, and informing him of his busi- 
ness, Seneca replied without any emotion, that 
his welfare depended upon no man; that he had 
never been accustomed to indulge the errors of 
the emperor, and would not do it now. When 
this answer was brought to Nero, he demanded 
whether Seneca seemed afraid to die. The tri- 
bune replying that he did not appear in the least 
terrified; ** Then go to him again,'* cried the 
emperor, " and give him my orders to die." 
Accordingly he sent a centurion to Seneca, signi- 
fying thist it was the' emperor's pleasure that he 
should die. Seneca seemed no way discompos- 
ed, and was not unmindful of bis constancy. He 
endefivored to console his wife for his loss, and 
exhort her to a life of persevering virtue. But 
she seemed resolved on not surviving him, and 
pressed her rt»<]uePt to be with him so earnestly, 
Ibat {^cncca, who I ad long looked upon death as 
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a fjfenefit, at last gave his conaent, and the veinf 
of both their arms were opened at the same 
time. As Seneca, was old and much enfeebled 
by the austerities of his life, the blood flowed but 
slowly, so that he caused the veins of his legs 
and thighs to be opened also His pains were 
long and violent, but they were not capable of 
r^presssing his fortitude or his eloquence. Ha 
dictated a discourse t^ tyro secretaries, which 
was read with great avidity after his death by the 
people, but which has since perished in the 
wreck of time. His agonies being now drawn 
out to a great length, he at last demanded pois- 
on of his physician; but this also failed of its ef- 
fect, his body being already exhausted, nnd in- 
capable of eiciting its operation. He was from 
this carried into a warm bath, which only served 
to prolong his end; at length, therefore, he was 
wit into a dry stove, ihe vapor of which quick- 
ly despatched him, Iij the mean time his wife 
Paulina, having failes Into a swoon with the loss 
of blood, had her arms bound up by her domes, 
tics and by this means survived her husband foF 
»)m'e years; but by her conduct during the rest 
of her life, she seemed always mindful of her 
own love and his example. 

The death of Lucan was nM less remarkable. 
The veins of his arms being opened after he had 
lost a great quantity of blood, perceiving hi^ 
hands and legs already dead, while the vitej 
parts still continued warm and vigorous, he call, 
ed to mind a description in his own poem ot th^ 
Fbarsalia, of a person dying in similar curcvn. 
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stances, aad expired while he was repeating that 

heaotifal passage; 

•* Nee tficut vulnere sanguis 

Ernicnit Icntas. Ruptis cadit ondique renis 

^Plirs uUiina trancL 

Tradidit in cetuin vacuoa, vitalibas artws 

At tDinidoii qaa pulmo jacet qua viscera fervent 

Hajseriint ibi fata dia : Lnctataqoe multuin 

Kac cnm parte, viri vixonrima membra tulerunt** 

The death of PetroAiue about this time is too 
remarkable to be past ovef in silence, [u. c.^ 
^17 — A. D. €6.] This person, whom inany 
tnodern historians 6Q|tpose to be the author of a.. 
work of no great merit, entitled Satyricon, which 
H still remaining, was an Epicurian both in pria^ 
riple and practice. In so luxurious a eoart ^a 
thtit of Nero, he was particularly noted for his 
refinements in luxury. He was accused of being 
privy to Piso's conspiracy, and committed to 
prison. 

Petronius could not endure the anxiety of sus- 
pense, wherefore he resolved to pat himself to 
death, which he performed in a manner entirely 
similar to that in which he had lived. He open- 
ed his veins, and then closed them as ho thought 
least painful, witlijhe utmost cheerfulness and 
tranquility. He conversed with his friends, not 
upon maxims of philosophy or grave subjects, but 
upon such topics as had amused his gayest revels. 
He listened while they recited the brightest po- 
ems, and by no action, no werd nor circam- 
stance, shewed the perplexity of a dying person. 
Shortly after him, Numicius Thermus was pat to 
death, as likewise Barea, Soranus, and Pstus 
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Fhrasea. The destroying the two last Tacitus 
sails an attack upon virtue itself. Thrasea died 
.n the midst of his friends and philosophera, 
i^onversing and reasoning on the nature of the 
§oal. His wife, who was the daughter of the 
celebrated Aria, was desirous of following her 
inollier's exaoiple, but t^e dissuaded her from iL 
The death of the valiant Corbulo, who had gaio' 
ed Nero so many victories over the Parthians, 
followed next. Nor did the empress Poppea her-* 
self escape, whom, in a fit of anger, he kioked 
when she was pregnant, by which she misoarried 
and died. At length human nature grew weary 
of bearing her persecutor, and the whole world 
seemed to rouse as if by common oonsent te rid 
the earth of a monster. 

Sergius Galba, who was at that time goveraer 
of Spain, was remarkable for his wisdom in 
peace, and his courage in war; but as all talents 
ttnder corrupt princes are dangerous, he for some 
years had seemed willing to court obscarity, giv- 
ing himself up to an inactive life, and avoiding all 
opportunity of signalizing his valor. 

But willing to rid his country of a monster, he 
accepted the invitation of Vindex to march with 
an army towards Rome. The reputation of that 
general was such, that, from the moment he de- 
clared against Nero, the tyrant considered him- 
self as undone. He received the account as he 
was at supper, and instantly struck with terror, 
overturned the table with his foot, breaking two 
crystal vases of immense value. He then fell 
mto a swoon, from which, when he recovered, 
h9 tore his clothes, and struck his heftfl> eryiof^ 
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oat, " that he was utterly undone.*' He nowj 
therefore, called for Locusta to furnish him with 
poison; ond thus prepared for the wor^, he re- 
tired to 4he Servilian gardens with a resolution of 
flying into Egypt. Being prevented in this, and 
the revolt becoming general, he went in person, 
' from houAO to house, but all the dooiis were shut 
against him, and none were found to answer his 
inquiries. Being now reduced to a state of des- 
peration, he desired that one of his favorite gladi- 
ators might .come and jdispatch him; but even iu 
this request there w.a^ none found to obey. 
"Alas!" cried he, " have I neither friend nor 
enemy 1" And then running desperately forth. 
Itemed resolved to plunge headlong into the 
Tiber. But just then his courage beginning to 
fail him he made a sudden stop as if willing to 
recollect his reason, and asked for some secret 
place, where he might reassume his courage, and 
meet death with a becoming fortitude. ^ Iu his 
distress, Phaon, one of his freed men, offered 
him his country house, about four miles distant, 
where he might for some time remain concealed. 
Nero accepted his olTer, and half dressed as he 
was, with his head covered, and hiding his face 
with his handkerchief, he mounted on horseback, 
dttended by four of his domestics, of whom the 
wretched Sporus was one. His journey, tltougb 
diort, was crowded with adventures. An earth- 
|uake gave him the £rst alarm. The lightning 
Tom heaven next flashed in his face. Round 
him he heard nothing but confused noises from 
thd camp, and the cries of the soldiers, imprecat- 
ing a thousand evils upon his head. A paaseogef 
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meeting hwa on the way cried, *' There go men 
in pnrsnit of Nero." Another asked him if there 
was any news of Nero in the city. His horse 
taking iright at a dead body that lay on the road, 
he dropped his handkerchief; and a soldier who 
was near addressed him by name. He now, 
therefore, quitted his horse and forsaking the 
high way, entered a thicket that led towards the 
back part of PhAou's house, through which he 
crept, making the best of his way among the, 
reeds and brambles, with which the place was 
overgrdwn. During this interval the senate, find- 
ing the proDtorian guards had taken part with Gal- 
ba, declared him emperor, and condemned Nero 
to die, ** more majorum;" that is, according to 
the rigor of the ancient laws. When he was 
told of the resolution of the senate against him, 
he asked the messenger what was meant by b»* 
ing puni3hed according to the rigor of the ancient 
laws? to this he .vyas answered, that the ci[inHnal 
was to be stripped naked, bis head yfaa to be 
fixed in a pillory, and in that posture he waj9 to 
be scourged to death. Nero was so terrified at 
this, that he seized two poignards which he had 
brought with him, and examining their points, 
returned them to their sheaths, pretending that 
the fatal moment was not yet arrived. He then 
desired Sporus to begin the lamentations wtiich 
were used at funerals : he next entreated that 
some of his attendants would die to give him ' 
courage by his example ; and aflerwards began 
to reproach his own cowardice, crying out, ** doee 
this become Nero ? is this trifling well timed ? 
No J no, let me be courageous." In fact he 
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had no time to spara, Ibr the soldiers who had 
been sent in ponnit of him were just then ap-> 
proaehtaff the house; wherefore, hearing the' 
Bound ofthe horses' feet, he set a dagger to his 
throat, with whioh hy the assistanoe of EpaphrO' 
iitu9, his freed matt, add secretary, be gars 
himself a mortal woand. Howeveif, oe was not 
yet oaite dead when one of th? Centai4ons enter- 
ing the room arm pretending he came to hie r^ 
lief, attempted to stop the blood with his cloak. 
Bat Nero, regarding him with a stem oeonte- 
nance, said, " It is now too late. Is this yoor 
fidelity !'* Upon which with bis eyes fixed, and 
frightfttUy staring, he expired, even in death a 
ghastly spectacle of innoxious tyranny. 

He reigned thirteen years, seven months, and 
twenty-eight days, and died in the tfairty-seoond 
year of his age. 

Galba was seventy-two years old when he 
was declared emperor, and was then in Spain 
with his legions. However, he soon fonnd that 
his being raised to the throne was bnt an inlet to 
new disquietudes. He seemed to have three 
objects in view. To curb the insolenci^ of the 
soldiers, to punish those vices which had come 
to an enormous height fai the last reigp, and to 
replenish the exchequer, which had been quite 
draii^d by the prodigality of his predecessors. 
However, permitting himself to be governed bv 

J ^®^* he at one time shewed himself severe 
and frugal, at another remiss and prodisa], con- 
demning some iUnstrious persons witSont any 
^eanog, and pardoning others thoueh guiltv. In 
«9ns«)aence pf this many seditionrwew l^ai^ 
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aB^ Mvenil factioBs promoted in different parts 
of the empire, bat particularly in Germany. 

Galba, being informed of tliese commotions, 
was sensible that besides his age, he was less 
respected for want of an heir. He resolved 
therefore to pat what he had formerly designed 
ia execution, and to adopt some person whose 
YJftuea might deserve snch advancement, and 
protect his declining age from danger. His fa- 
vorites nnderstanding his determination instantly 
resolved on giving him an heir of their own 
choosing ; so that there arose a great contention 
among them upon this occasion. Otho made 
warm application for himself, alledging the great 
services be had done the emperor, as being the 
first man of note who came to his assistance 
when he had declared against Nero. However, 
Galba, being fuUy resolved to consult the public 
good alone, rejected his suit; and on a ^ay ap- 
pointed, ordered Piso Luscinianus to attend him. 
The character given by historians of Piso is that 
he was every way worthy of the honor designed 
him. He was no way related to Galba, and had 
no other interest but merit to recommend him to 
his favor- Taking this youth therefore by the 
hand, in the presence of his friends, he adopted 
him to succeed in the empire, giving him the 
most wholesome lessons for guiding his future 
conduct Piso's conduct shewed that be was 
highly deserving this distinction; in all his deport- 
ment there appeared such modesty, firmness, 
and equality of unnd, as bespoke him rather ca- 
pable of discharging than ambitious of obtaining 
His preient dignity. But the army and the sen- 
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ate did not BBem eqoally .diainterestecl npoo thior 
occasion; they had been so long used to briber^r 
and corraption, that they conid now bear no em- 
peror who was not in a capacity of satisfying 
their avarice. The adoption therefore of Piso 
was but coldly received^ for his virtues were no 
reeonunendation in a nation of nniv.ersal depravi- 
ty. 

Otho, who had long been a faveorite of Galba, 
and hoping to be adopted his successor iri the 
empire, finding his hopes disappointed, and still 
further stimulated by the ioimeDse load of deh*' 
which he had contracted by his riotous w ■ jf 
living, resolved upon obtaining the empue by 
force, since he could not by peaceable success- 
ion. Having corrupted the fidelity of the sol- 
diers, he stole secretly from the emperor whilfs 
he was sacrificing; and^ assembling the soldiers, 
in a short speech, urged the cruelties and ava- 
rice of Galba. Finding the invectives received 
with universal shouts by the whole army, he 
entirely threw ofi^ the mask, and avowed his 
intentions of dethroning him. The soldiers, be- 
ing ripe for sedition, immediately secoud cd his 
views : and taking Otho upon their shouiders im- 
mediately declared him emperor; and, to strike 
the citizens with terror, carried him, with their 
swords drawn into the camp. 

Soon^after, finding the emperor in some meas- 
ure deserted by hir adherents, the soldiers rush- 
ed in upon him, trampling the crowds of people 
that then filled the forum under foot. Galba, 
seeing them approach, seemed to recollect all 
bis former fortitude; and bendjng hia head for^ 
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warn, bid the asaassina strike it off, if it were for 
the good of the people. This was ijuickJy per- 
foroncd; and his head being set upon the point o 
a lance, was presented to Otho, who ordered it 
to be contemptuonsly carried round the camp 
his body remaining anboried in the streets, till if 
was interred by one of his slaves. 

He died in the seventy-third year of his age^ 
A. D. 69, afler a short- reign of seven months; 
as illastrions by his own virtues as it was con- 
taminated by the vices of his lavorites; who 
shared in hb downfall. 

Otho, who was now elected emperor, began 
his reign by a signal instance of clemency in ^p^r- 
doning Marias Celcaa, who had been highly in- 
voured by Galba; and not contente5jl with barely 
forgiving j he advanced him to the highest hon- 
ors; assertmg, that "fidelity deserved every re- 
ward." 

In the mean time, the legions in Lower Ger- 
many, having been purchased by the large gifts 
and specious promises of VitelUus their genera) , 
vVere at length induced to proclaim him emperoi! *, 
and regardless of the senate, they declared, that 
tlicy had an equal right to appoint to that Yagh 
station with the cohorts at Rome. 

Otho departed from Rome with all haste, to 
give Vitellius battle. The army of Vitellius- 
which consisted of seventy thousand men, was 
commanded by his generab Yalens and Cecinna 
ne himself remaining in Gual, in order to brina 
tip the rest of his forces. Botb sides hastened 
to meet each other with so much animosity and 
precipitation » that three considerable battles ward 
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fought h\ the space of three days. One near 
Placentia, another near Cremona, and a durd at 
a place called Castor; in all which Otfao and the 
Romans had the advantage. But these success- 
es were but of short lived continuance, for Ya- 
lens and Cecinna, who had hitherto acted sepa- 
rately, joining their forces, and reinforcing their 
armies with fresh supplies, resolved to come to a 
general engagement. In this Otho's forces wer*» 
totally overthrown, and he kilie^ nimself shortly 
after, having reigned three niontlis and five days. 

VittJIius was immediately after declared em- 
peror by tiie senate, and received the marks of 
distinction which were now accustomed to fol- 
low the appointments of the strongest side. 

Upon his arrival at Ronie, he entered the city 
not as a place he came to govern with justice, 
bat as a town that was become his own by the 
laws of conquest. 

Vitellius soon gave himself up to all kinds of 
laxury and profuseness; but gluttony was his fa- 
vorite vice, so that he brought himself to an 
habit of vomiting in order to be able to renew 
his meals at pleasure. His entertainments, 
though seldom at his own cost, were prodigious- 
ly expensive; he frequently invited himself to the 
tables of his subjects, break ^sting with one, din- 
ing with another, and supping with a third, all ui 
the same day. 

By the continuance of such vices, added to 
enormous cruelties, he became not only a bur- 
den to himself, but odious to all mankind. Thus 
haying become insupportable to the inhabitants 
of Rome, the legions of the east, who had at 
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dr«t seqmesced in bis dominioii, began to revolt, 
and shortly after iinaniiiioady resolved to make 
Yesipacdan emperor. 

During the preparations against hiiP, Vitellius, 
thoDgh buried in sloth and laxury, was re6oivt:d 
to make an effort to defend the empire; where- 
fore, Win chief commanderB, Valens and Cecin* 
na, were ordered to make all preparations lo 
resist the invaders. The firit army that entered 
Italy, with an hostile ihteuti^D, was under tlie 
comnisaid 0f AntoniiiJi Primus, who was met by 
Ceciuna near Cjemoda* A battle was expected 
to ensue, but a negotiation Caking pUioe, Cecinna 
was previiiled opon to change Bides, aitd doclarf 
i'or VefSpasiam His army, however, quickly re- 
pented of what iSskey bad done, and, iniprisouiiif 
their general, attacked Aotonius, though witlu»u 
a leader. The engagement continued during tlic 
wholA night; and in the morning, aAer a shor 
repast, both armies engag'-d a second time; 
when tiie soldiers of Antonms, saluting the ris* 
ing sun, according to custom, the ViteUians, 8U{»- 
posing that they had received new reinforce-' 
liientii, betook tliemselves to flight, with the loss 
of thirty thottsand men. 

In the mean time, Vitellius, who was wallow- 
ing in all kinds of laxury and excess, rnad^ of^ 
fors to Vesfiasian of resigning the empire, pro 
vided bis life was spared, and a suificient revenue 
allotted for his support. In-order to onforce this 
request, he issued from his palace in deep 
mQuming, with all Uh domestics weeping around 
faim.^ He then went to offer the sword of jvstic > 
to Becilias the consttl, which he refusii»g, ib» 
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abject emperor prepared to lay down the cn- 
iigns of empire ia the temple of Concord; but 
. be'mg interrupted by some who cried out that he 
* himself was Concord, he resoWed upon so weak 
an encouragement, stHl to maintain hia power, 
and immediately prepared for his defence. 
' During this fluctuation of counsels, one SahN 
nufl, who had advised Vitellias to resign, per- 
ceivin* his desperate situation,, resolred, by a 
bold step to oblige Vespasian, and accordingly 
seized upon the capitol. But he was premature 
in his attempt; for the soldiers of Vitellias at- 
tacked him with great fury, and preKailirig by 
their numbers, soon laid that beauti&l boildins 
in ashes. During this dreadful conflagration 
Vitellius was feasting in the pahice of Tiberius, 
and beholding all the horrors of the assault with 
great satisfaction. Sabmus was taken prisoner, 
and shortly after extaooted by the emperor's coin- 
miind. Young Domitian, his nephew, who was 
afterwards emperor, ©scaped by flight in the 
habit of a priest, and all the rest who survived 
the fire were put to the sword. 

But Antoiiius, Vesp»tjian*8 cemmander, being 
4rrived before the walls of the city, the forces ol 
Vitellius resolved upon defending it to the utmosl 
extremity. It was attocked on three sides with 
the utmost fury, while the army within, saUying 
apon the besiegers, defended it with equal obsti- 
naoy. The battle lasted a whole day, till at last 
•the besieged were driven into the city, and a 
dreadful slaughter made of them in all the streets 
which they vainly attempte'd.to defend. 
yjfeUi^y w^ soon fennd hidden in aQ ^bscors 
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sonier, fr«in whence he was taken by a party .qf 
the conquering soldiers. - Still, however, willing 
(O add a few hoars more to his miserable life, he 
begged to be kept in prison till the arrival of 
ITespasian at Rome, pretending that he had se- 
^rets of importance to discover. But his entrea- 
ies were vain, the soldiers binding his hands be- 
!iind him and throwms an halter round his neck, 
ed him alqng half naked into the public forum, 
npbraiding him, as they proceeded, with all those 
bitter reproaches their malioe coiUd suggest, or 
his own craelty mighty deserve. At length, b&> 
Ukg come to the place of punishmetit, they killed 
him with many blows; and then dragging tHe 
dead body through the streets with an hook, 
they threw it, with all possible ignominy, into 
the river Tiber. 

' Vespasian was now declared emperor by th^ 
lUianimous consent botJi of the senate smd the 
army, and dignified wjth all those titles which 
now followed rather the power than the merit pt 
those who were appointed to govern. 

Having continued some months at Alexandria 
in Egypt, where it is said he cured a blind and a 
lame man by touching them, be set out for Rome, 
giving his son Titus the command of the army 
that was to lay siege to Jerusalem, while he 
himself went forward, and was met many miles 
from Rome by all the senate, and near half the 
inhabitants, who gave the sincerest testimonies of 
their joy in having an emperor of such great and 
experienced virtues. Nor did he in the least 
disappoint their expectations, being equally a»- 
siduomi in rewarding merit uicl pardoniB^ J^ 
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advMkrIes, Sn rdbraing the manners of the dti* 
4sett8, anil setting them the best example in big 

OlNTtf. 

In the ihean time, Titdti carried on the war 
against the Jews with vigor. This obstinate ^nd 
infataated people had Ung resolved to resist the 
Roman power, vainly hoping to find protection 
from Heaven, which their impieties had utterly 
ofiended. Their own historian repre^nts them 
as arrived at the highest pitch of iniquity, while 
famines, earthquakes, and prodigies, all conspir- 
ed to forewarn their approachmg ruin. Nor wad 
it SEifficient that heaven and earth seemed com- 
|;>ined against them; they had the most bitter 
^issentions amonv themselves^ and were split 
into two parlies, mat robbed and destroyed each 
other with impunity, stUl pillaging, and at the 
aam^ time boustinv their zeal fpr the ^religion of 
their ancestors. 

At the head of one of these parties was an 
incendiary whose name was Johnl This lanatic 
affected sovereign newer, and filled the whole 
chy of J^tisalem, and aU the towns around with 
|aiiiu1t and pillaee. In a ^hort time, a new fac 
tioh arose, headed by one Snndn, who, gather- 
ing multitudes of robbers and murderers who 
haid fied to the mount^s, attacked man^ cities 
and towns, and reduced all Fdumeainto his pow- 
er. Jerusixlem at length became the theatre in 
wKlefa these two demagogues be^^an to exercise 
th^ndtttua! animosity; John was pb^csffeA ot 
ffafd ttoapfe, while S^noii was admitted into thfe 
ci^j Wih m»i}y enraged agamst each oth^ 
^e ehtttjjfiter a^ de^-astfttion foIJowe<t ikbcir 
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{MTOtenslons. Thus did a city, formerly celebra 
tod for p68ce and cmity , become the seat of i^ 
molt and cohfusion; 

It was in this miserabltl sitaatien that Utoi^ 
be^^an his operations within about six furlong^ 
of the city of Jerasalem, daring the feast otthe 
Passover, when the place was filled wiih an in- 
finite mnltitode of the people, who had come 
from all parts to celebrate that great solemnity. 
The approach of the Romans produced a tem- 
porary reconciliation between the contending 
factions within the city; so that they nnanimous- 
ly resolved to oppose the common enemy first, 
and then decide their domestic quarrels at a 
more convenient sca»on« 

Their first sally, which was made with much 
fury and resolution, piit the besiegeri into great 
disorder and obliged them to abandon their camp 
and fly to the mountains. However, rallying 
immediately after, the Jews were (breed back 
into the city, while Titus in person showed sur- 
prising instances of valor and conduct. These 
advantages over the Romans only renewed in 
the besieged the desire of private revenge. A 
tumult ensued in the temple, in which several of 
both parties were slain; and in this manner up- 
on every remission from without, the factions of 
John and Simon violently raged against each 
other within, agreeing only in their resolution tQ 
defend the city against the Rpman^ The city 
was strongly fortified by three walls on every 
Bide^ except where it was fenced by deep vak 
. lies. Titos began by battering down the out* 
ward wall; whicb^ after much fatig\ie iiod ^A^ 
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ger, he effected* all the time showixig the great- 
eet clemency to the Jews, and offering .them re- 
peated awurances of pardon. Five days aftei 
the ooniinencement of the siege, Titus broke 
through the second wall; and though driven back 
by the besieged, he recovered his gronnd, and 
made preparation for battering the third wall, 
which was their last defence. But first, he sent 
Josephns, their countryman, into the city to ex- 
hort them to yield, who using all his eloquence 
to persuade them,, was only reviled with scoffi 
and reproaches. The siege was now therefore, 
carried on with greater vigor than before; sever- 
al batteries for ensines were raised, which were 
no sooner built than destroyed by the enemy. 
At length it was resolved in council to surround 
the whole city with a trench and thus prevent 
all relief and succours from abroad. This, 
which was quickly executed, seemed no way to 
intimidate the Jews. Though famine, and pesti- 
lence its necessary attendants, began to make the 
most horrid ravages among them, yet this des- 
perate people still resolved to hold out. He 
now cut down all the woods within a considera- 
ble distance of the city, and causing niore hat» 
teries to be raised, he at length battered down the 
ivall, and in five days entered the citadel by force. 
The Jews, however, continued to deceive them- 
selyes with absurd and false expectations, while 
many false prophets deluded the multitude, de- 
daring they should soon have assistance from 
God. The heat of the battle was now therefore 
gathered round the inner wall of the temple 
vrtule the defendants desperately oombatted from 
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the top. Titus was willing to save this benvtifal 
structare : but a soldier casting a brand into some 
a^ljacent buildings, die fire communicated to tha 
wemple^ and notwithstanding the utmost endeav^ 
irs on both sides, the edifice was quickly con* 
jumed. The sight of the temple in ruins efifec-^ 
lually served to damp the arder of the Jews.; 
rhey now began to perceive that heaven had! 
forsaken them, while their cries and lamenta*^' 
tions echoed from the adjacent mountains. Even 
those who were almost expiring lifted up their 
ayes to bewail the \c%-s of then* temple, which 
;h«y valued ,more than life itself. The most 
resolute, however, still endeavored to defend the 
iipper and stronger pari of the city, named Sk)n y 
tint Titus, with his battering engines, sooH made 
liimself master of the place. John and Simon 
were taken from the \'aults where they had con- 
cealed themselves ; 'the former was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, and the jatter ceseiv- 
ed to grace the conqueror's trinmph. The great- 
est part of the populace were put to the sword, 
and the city was, after a »ix month's siege, en* 
tirely raised by the plough ; so that according ta^ 
ourSavk>ur's prophecy, not one stone remained'-. 
npon another. The numbers who perished io^ 
this siego, amounted to a million of souk, and^ 
almost a hundred thousand captives. 

Upon the taking of Jerusalem, his soldiers 
woaid have crowned Titus as a conqneror, but 
be modestly refused the honor, alledging that ho 
was only an instrument in the hand of heaven, 
that manifestly declared its wrath against |hf 
X#wi. At Rpm^ hoyypyfiTf .al) m9n*9 Oi^fUhi 
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irere filled with the praises of the conqueror, 
nrho had not ooly shewn himself an excellent 
;eneral» bat a coarageons combatant : his return 
•herefore in triumph, which he did with hii 
father, was marked with all the magniiicenco 
And joy that 'was in the power of men to ex- 
press. Aft tlnngs that were esteemed valoable 
or beau^al among men, were brmight to adorn 
this great occasion/ Among the ricli spoils were 
exposed vast qaantitis9 of gold tulveii out o\' the 
tem{»le; hot the Book of the rioly Law was not 
the least remarkable aiJiong the niagnificeut pro- 
favion. This Was the first lime th.tt ever Rome 
siw the father and the son trinruph together. 
A triamphfid arch whs erected upon this occa- 
sion, on which were described ail the victories of 
Titus over the Jews, whjch remains almtist en- 
tire to tl^ Very cfey, Vciipa»iHn likewise built a 
ftfmple to Peace, wherein were deposited niofst 
of the Jewish spoils; and having now calmed nit 
commotions in every part of the empire, he shot 
op tlie temple of Janos vyhich hud been open 
about five or six yeary. 

Few emperors have roceived a better charac- 
ter from historians than Vespasian, yet all hi.^ 
numerous acts of generasity and magnificence 
could not preserve his character from the impa- 
tatton of rapacity and avarice. lie descended to 
some very unusual- and dishonorable imposts, 
even to the laying a tax upon urine. AVhen his 
son Titus remonstrated agaiast the meanness of 
such a tax, Vespasian, taking a piece of money » 
demanded if the smell offended him, adding, that 
(his very money was produce<f by firine. 
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Notwithstanding, liaving reigned (eh years, 
loved by his subjects, and deserving their affec- 
tion, he was surprised with nn iidisposition - at 
Campania, wliichfroin the beginning he declared 
would be fatal; and perceivmg his end approach- 
ing, as he was just going to expire he cried oat 
that an emperor ought to c'.ie stnndin^,; wherefore, 
raising himself upon his feet, he expired in the 
hands of those that sustained him. 

Titus being joyfully received as emperbr, fte- 
gan to reign with the practice of every virtue that 
became a sovereign and a man. During the life 
of his father, there had been nr^any imputations 
against him, both for cruelty, lust and prodigality; 
but upon his exaltation to the throne, he seemd 
entirely to take leave of his former vices, and 
became an example of the greatest modcralisn 
and humanity. His first step towards gaining the 
nffectious of his subjects, was his moderating his 
passions and bridling his strong inclinations. He 
had long loved Bernice, sister to Agrippa, king 
of Juden , a woman of the greatest beauty anS 
the most refined allurements. But knowing tliat 
the connection with her was entirely disagreea- 
ble to the people of Rome, he gained a victory 
over his affections, and sent her away^ notwith- 
standing their mutual passion, and the many arts 
she nsed to induce him to change his resolutions, 
}Te next discarded all those who had been the 
former ministers of his pleasures, and forebore to 
countenance tbe companions of his looser recrea- 
tions, though he had formerly taken great pains 
in the selectionl This moderation, added to his 
justice and generosity, procured him the loye of 
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all ([dod men, and the appellation of the ddigh' 
of mankind, which all his actions seemed calco^ 
fated to ensure. 

Titas took particular care to punish all inform- 
ers, false witnesses, and promoters of dissention. 
Those wretches, who had their rise in the Kceo- 
tiousness and impunity of former reigns, were 
hbw become so numerous that their crimes cali- 
co loudly for punishment Of these therefore lie 
^aily made pubhc examples, condemning them 
to be scourged in the most public streets, next to 
be dragged through the theatre, and then to be 
banished into the uninhabited parts of the empire, 
or sold as slaves. His courtesy and readiness to 
do good have been celebrated even by Christian 
writers, his principal rule being never to send 
any petitioner dissatisfied away. One night, 
recollecting that he had done nothing beneBcial 
to mankind the day preceding, he cried out 
jantong his friends, " I have lost a day !" a sen- 
tence too remarkable not to be universally 
known. 

Learning that two noblemen had conspircil 
against him« he readily forgave them; and tlie 
next day, placing ihcm next himself in the thea- 
tre, he put the swords with which the gladiators 
fought into their hands« demanding their jud<;- 
xr.ent and approbation whether they were of 
sufhcient length. 

In this reign an eruption of mount Vesuvius 

did considerable damage^ overwhelming many 

towns, and throwing its ashes into countries more 

tihan an hundred njjles distant. Upon this m^ay 

, arable occasion, Pliny, the naturalist, lost hi/i 
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life : for, being impelled by too eager a cariosity 
to <A>serve the eruption, he was suffocated iu the 
fldmes. There happened also about this time a 
fire at Rome, which continued three days and 
nights successively, being followed by a plague, 
in Which ten thousand men were buried in a day. 
The eiuperor, .however, did all that lay in his 
power to repair the damages sustained by the 
{Public; aifd, with respect to Hie city, declared 
that he would take the whole loaa. of that upon 
himself. 

These disasters were in some measure coun- 
terbalanced by the successes in Britain under 
Agricola. This excellent general having been 
sent into that country towards the latter end of 
Vespasian's reign, shewed himself equally ex- 
pen in quelling the refractory, and civilizing 
those who had formerly submitted to the Roman 
power. The Ordovices, or inhabitants of North 
Wales, were the first that were subdued. He 
then nmde a descent upon Mona, or the island of 
Anglesey, whicb surrendered at discretion. Hav- 
ing jthns rendered himself master of the whole 
country, he took every method to restore disci- 
pline to his own army, and to introduce some 
ihare of politeness among those whom he had 
conquered. He exhorted them, both by advice 
ind example, to build temples, theatres, and 
stately houses. He caused the sons of their no- 
£>ility to be instructed in the liberal arts; he had 
iiem taught the Latin language, and induced 
them to imitate the Roman modes of dress and 
living. Thus, by degrees, this barbarous peopla 
began to assnme the luxiirjious manner of their 
od by Google 
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bonqaerors, anci in some time eVeh ii> out4/&.tb0in 
HI aH the refinements of sen£nal|^easare6. Upon 
aceoont of these successes in Britain, Titus was 
aalnted emperator the fifteenth time; but he did 
AOt long snrvive this honor* being surprised by a 
Twlent fever at a little distance from ^oroe. 
He expired shortly after, but not withoot sus- 
picion of treachery from his brother Domitian, 
V^ had long wished to govern. His death was 
in the forty-first year of his age, having reigned 
two yaarsi two months, and twenty days. 

Tne beginning of Pomitian's reign was imi- 
versalty acceptable to the people, as he appeared 
equally remarkable for his clemency, liberality 
and justice [a. d. 81.] 

But he soon began to shew the natural defor- 
mity of his mind. Instead of cultivatin» liteni- 
tnre, as his father and brother had donej n6 neg- 
lected all kinds of study, addicting himself whol- 
ly to meaner pursuits, particularly archery and 
gaming. He was so very expert an archer, that 
he would frequently cause one of his slaves to 
«tand at a great distance, with his hands spread 
as a mark, and would shoot his arrows with 
sach exactness as to stick them all between his 
fingers. He instituted three sorts of contests to 
be observed every five years, in music, horse- 
manship, and wrestling; but at the same time he 
banished all philosophers, and mathematicioDs 
^m Rome. No emperor before him entertain- 
ed the people with such various and expensive 
shows. During these diversions he distribated 
great rewards, sitting as president himself, adorn- 
ed with a pprpJe robe and ciwm, witJi tfie 
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priests of Jupiter and the college of Flavitm 
priests about him. The meanness of his occupa- 
tions in solitude was just a contrast to his exhi- 
bitions of public ostentation. He usually spent 
his hours of retirement >in catching flies, and 
sticking them through with a bodkin; so that one 
of Iiis servants being asked if the emperor was 
alone; answered, that he had not so much as a 
fly 40 bear him company. 

ills vices seemed every day to increase with 
the duration of his reign. His ungrateful treat- 
ment of Agricola seemed the first symptom of 
his natural malevolence, Dpmitiap was always 
particularly fbn^ of obtaining a military reputa- 
tion, and therefore jealous of it in others. He 
liad marched some ^ime before into Gaul, upon a 
pretended expedition against the Catti, a people 
of Germany, and, without ever seeing the ene- 
my, resolved to have the honor of a triumph 
upon bis return to Rome. For thu^ purpose he 
purchased a number of slaVes, whom he dressed 
in German habits, and at the bead of this milita- 
ry procession, entered the city amidst the appa- 
rent acclamations and contempt of all his subjects. 

The successes therefore of Agricola in Britain 
affected him with an extreme degree of envy. 
This admirable general pursued the advantages 
which he had already obtained. He subdued 
the Caledonians, and overcame Galgacus the 
British chief, at the head of thirty thousand 
men; and afterwards sending out a fleet to tcour 
the coast, first discovered Great Britain to be ta 
island. He likewise discovered and subdued 
the Orlineys, and thus reduced the whole xniQ « 
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civUized province of the Roman empire. When 
the account of these snccesses was brought to 
Domitian, he received it with a seeming pleas- 
ure, httt real uneasiness. He thought Agricola's 
rising repatation a tacit reproach upon his own 
inactivity ; and, instead of attempting to emulate, 
ha resolved to suppress the merit of his services. 
He ordered him therefore external marks of ap- 
probation, and took care that triumphant orna- 
ments, statues and other honors should be de- 
creed him ; but at the same time he removed 
him from his eommand, under a pretence of ap- 
pointing him to the government df Syria. 

By these means Agricola surr^smtered up his 
province to SaHustius LuciiUus, but soon found 
that Syria was otherwise disposed of. Upon his 
return to Rome, which was privately, and by 
night, he wa^ coo ly received by the emperor; 
and dying sometime after in retirement, it was 
supposed by some that his end was hastened by 
D6.jjitiun*s direction. Domitian soon after found 
the want of so experienced a commander in the 
many irruptions of the barbarous nations that 
surrounded the emjMre. The Sarmatians in Eu- 
rope, joined with those of Asia made a formida- 
We invasion, at once destroying a whole legion 
and agunt^ral of the Romans. The Dacians un- 
der the command of Decebalus their king^ made 
an irruption, and overthrew the Romans in sev- 
eral engagements. At last, however, the barba- 
rians were repelled, partly by force, and partly 
by ,the assistance of money, which only served 
to enable them to make future invasions with 
greater advantage. But in whatever manner th« 
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enemy might have been repelled, Domitian wm 
resolved not to lose the honors of a triamph. 
He returned in great splendor to Rome; and not 
content with thus triumphing twice without a 
victory, he resolved to take the surname' of Ger- 
manicus for his conquests over a people with 
vfrhom he never contended. 

In proportion as the ridicule increased against 
him, his pride seemed every day to demand 
greater homage. He would permit Jiis statue4« 
to be made only of gold and silver; he assumej^l 
to himself divine honors, and ordered that aO 
men should treat him with the same appellationp 
which they gave to the divinity. His cruelty 
was not behind his arrogance : he caused nuD> 
bers of the most illustrious senators and others 
to be put to deat-h upon the most tricing preten- 
ces. One ^lius Lama was condemned and ex- 
ecuted only for jesting, though there was neither 
novelty nor poignancy in his humor. jCocceanus 
was murdered only for celebratlDS the nativity 
of Otho. Pomposianus shared me sam.e fate^, 
because it ,was foretold by an astrologer that he 
should be emperor. — Sallnstius LucuUus hia 
lieutenant in Britain was destroyed only for hay- 
ing given his name to a new sort of lances of hia 
own invention. Junius Rusticus died for pub- 
lishing a book, in which he commended Thra- 
sea and Prisons, two philosophers, who oppose^ 
Vespasian^s coming to the throne. 

Lucius Antonius, goveri^or of Upper Germany, 
knowing how much the emperor was detested 
at home, riiaolved upon striking for the throne, 
,%Bd aacerdingly assumed the ensicns of \|ipperia) 
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dignity. As he was at the head of a formidabld 
army, his success remained a long lime doubt- 
ful; but a sudden overflowing of the Rhine di- 
viding his army, he was set upon at that junc- 
ture by Nornmndus the emperor's general, and 
totally routed. 'J'he news of this, victory we 
are told, was brought to Rome by supernatural 
means on the same day that the battle was 
fought 

pomitian's severity was g'^eatlv increased by 
£his short lived succetss. In order .to discover 
liose who >vere accomplices with the adverse 
party, he invented new tortures, sometin.es cot- 
ting off %h& hands, at other times thrusting fire 
ii£o the privitifts of those whom he suspected 
of being his enemies. During his severities k 
aggravated his guilt by hypocrisy, never pro- 
nouncing sentence without a preiiu.ble full ol 
gentleness and mercy. Ihe night before lie 
crucified the comptroller of his household lio 
treated him with the most secuiing friendship, 
and ordered him a dish of meat Irom bis owu 
table. He carried Aretinus Clemens with him 
)n his owa litter the day he had concluded upoa 
his death. lie was particularly terrible to the 
senate and nobility, the whole body of whom 
he frequBUtly threatened to extirpate entirely. 
At one time he surrounded the senate house 
with his troops to the great consternatiou of the 
senators. At another, he resolved to amu^e 
Jiimself with their terrors in a ditferent niaoner. 
Having invited them to a public entertainment, 
he received them all very f6rmally at thq ejp- 
ttAnte ~0f his ptlace, and condact'cd |h«n iaK> a 
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spacions hall hung round with black, and iila- 
luiniited by a few melancholy lamps that diffus- 
ed light only aiifficient to show the horrors of the 
place. All aroaod were to be seen nothing but 
coffins, with the names of each of the senators 
written upon them, together with other objects 
of terror, and instruments of execution. While 
tiie compiny beheld all these preparations with 
silent agony, several men having their bodies 
blackened, each with a drawn sword in ono 
hand, and a flaming torch in the other, entered 
the hall and danced round them. Afler some 
time, when the guests expected nothing less than 
the most instant death, well knowing Domitian's 
capricious cruelty, the doois were set open, &nd 
one of the servants came to inform them that 
the emperor gave all the company leave to with- 
draw. 

These cruelties were rendered still more odv 
ons by his lust and avarice. Frequently after 
presiding at an execution, he would retire with 
the lewdest prostitutes, and use the same hatha 
which they did. The last part of the tyrant's 
reign was more insupportable than any of the 
preceeding. Nero exercised his cruelties with- 
ont being a spectator; but a principal part of the 
J'.ofiian miseries, daring his reign, was toeee 
and be seen; to behold the stern air and fiery 
visage of the tyrant, which he had armed againpt 
blushing by 'continued intemperanee, durecting 
the tortures, and maliciously pleased with ad- 
ding poignance to every agony. 

Hut a period was soon to be put to this mon- 
Ftcr's criichict. Amon<t «>•«» number of those 
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Whom he at once careased and suspected, was 
his wife Domitia, whom he had taken from 
.Eliud Lama, her former husband. It wus the 
tyrant's method to put down the names of all 
such as he intended to destroy,, m iiis Uibicls 
Which he kept about him, with great circumspec- 
tion. Domitia fortunately happening to get u 
sight of them, was struck at finding her ouii 
name in the catalogue of those fated to destruc- 
tion. She showed the fatal Ust to Norbanus and 
Petronius, piojfects of the pra?torian bands, who 
found themselves set down; as likewise to Ste- 
phanas, the comptroller of the household, who 
f-ime into the conspiracy with ahicrity. 

They fixed upon the eighteenth day of Sc|>- 
teuiber, for the completion of their great nltoiiipl. 
Upon preparing to go to the bath on the nioia- 
lag of thnt day) Petrbnitisj his chasiiberhihi, . 
bame to inform him that SlpphanUsi the coinii- 
iroller of the hottselihld, desired to speak to liini 
Upon an afliiir Of the utiiiost iniportar.cc. 'l\\» 
emperor having given orders that his !tllelul^mt^• 
i<hculd retirei Stephuntts entered with his hand 
in a sCarfj which he had worn thus for soii.e 
daySi the better td cbnceai a iljtgger, as n«in» 
were permitted to approach iha eui])t'ror with 
irm « He began by giving information of .n 
jreleniled conspiracy, and exhibited a iKipcr in 
fvhich tlio particulars were spceined. While 
Ooinitiah was reading the contents with an r:i- 
feer curioyityi Stephanas drew the daggrr, af»l 
atnick hint in the groiiu 'Jho wound ^lot lurniii 
JnorLul. Domiiian caught Iwld of the a!s>awsin 
iittii threw lum u|M)n tin; grom;d, calling oul for 
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;iH>istaiic€. Put Phartheijiua, with his freedman, 
ii gladiator, and two subaltern oHicers, now com- 
ing in, they all ran iuriously upon the emperor, 
and despathed hiai with seven wounds. 

It is almost incredible whiit some writers re- 
late concerning Apollonius Tyaneus, who was 
then at llphenus. This pecijon, whom some call 
u magician, and some u philosopher, but who 
more prcbably was notliing uiore than an impos« 
lor, was, just at the minute in which Doinitian 
was slain, lecturing in one of the public gardens 
of the city. — l;iit stepping short, all oi' a sudden 
liB cried out, *' Courage, fc!tcphanus, strike the 
tyrant." And tlien, after a pan ^ , " rejoice, my 
IViends, the tyrant dies this day ; this day, do I 
say ! the very moment in which I kept silence 
he sutlers for his crimes; he dies 1" 

Many more prodigies were said to have por-' 
tended his death, but the fate of such a monstej' 
seemed to produce more prctern;Ltural disturb- 
ances, and more predictions than it deserved. 
The truth seems to be, that a" belief in omentf 
and prodigies was again become prevalent; the 
people were again relapsing into pristine barbar- 
ity : a country of ignorance is ever the proper 
fioU for an harvest of imposture. 

CHAP. XVII. 

The five good Emperors of Home. 

When it was publicly known that Domitian 
was slain, the senate began to load his memory 
with every reproach [a. d. 96.] His stataoi 
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wore commanded to be isiken down, and a de^ 
crce was made, that ail his inscriptions should 
be. erased, his iiamc struck out of the regisier.s 
i^f FaniOf and !iis funeral omitted^ The people, 
who mm' look liule part in the aflairs of govern- 
ment, k>okod-on his death with indifference; tiic 
soidiurs alone, whom he had loaded with favors, 
aial enriched by largesses, sincerely regretted 
llicir henefactor. The senate therefore resolved 
lo provide a successor^ before the army could 
have an opportunity of taking the appointment " 
\\\vm liieniselvcs; and Cocccius Nerva was chos- 
en to ihe empire the very day on which the ty- 
rant was slain. He was of an illustrious family, 
as most say, by birtli a Spaniard, and above 
sixty-live years old when he was called lo the 
throne, lie was at that time the most remarka- 
ble man in Uoine, for his virtues, moderation, 
and rc.«j>ect to tho laws; and he owed his exalt- 
ation to the blameless conduct of his former 
life. 

The people, being long accustomed to tyran- 
ny, regarded Nerva 's gentle reign with rapture, 
and even gave his imbecility (for humanity was 
carried to far for justice) the name of benevo- 
lence. Upon coming to the throne, he solemnly 
swore that no senator of Rome sliould be put 
to death by his comntand, during his reign, 
though they ^avc ever so just a cause. TIim 
oath he so roligiousty observed, that when two 
senators had consipired his death, ho used no 
kind of severity against them; bu\ sending for 
them, to lot them see he was not ignonint of 
I Heir designs, he carried them tvHh Him lo the 
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public Uieatre : there, preMntmg each a dagger, 
he desired them to strilte, as he Was determmed 
not to ward off the blow. 

Daring his short reign he made several good 
Jaws. He particolarly prohibited the castration 
of male children; which had been likewise con- 
demned by his predecessor, but not wholly re^ 
moved. He put all those slaves to death who 
• bad daring the last reign informed against their 
masters. He permitted no statues to be erected 
to his honor, and converted such of Domitian's 
aa had been spared by the senate into money. 
He sold many rich robes, and much of the splen- 
did furniture of the palace, and retrenched sev- 
eral unreasonable expenses at court At the 
same time he had so Uttle regard for money, that 
when one of his subjects found a large treasure, 
and wrote to the emperor how to dispose of it, 
he received for answer that he might use it; but 
the finder still informing the emperor, that it was 
. a fortune too large for a- private person, Nerva, 
admiring his honesty, wrote him word that then 
he might abuse it. 

A life of such generosity and mildness was 
not however without its enemies. Vigilius Ilu- 
sns, who had opposed him, was not only par- 
doned, but made his colleague in the consulship. 
Calpurnius Cr&ssns also with some others, form- 
ed a conspiracy to destroy him ; but he rested 
satisfied whh banishing those who were culpa- 
ble, though the. senate were for infiictiag more 
rigorous punishments. But the most dangerous 
insurrection against his interests was from the 
prmorian bonds, who» headed by Ca^pssrius (Mir 
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anus, insisifltod upon revenging the iate erope- 
Tor'e death, whose memory was still dear to 
them from his frequent liberalities. Nerra, 
who«e kindness to good men rendered him more 
obnoxious to the vicious, did all in his power to 
atop the progress of this insurrection; he pre- 
sented himself to the mutinops soldiers, and 
opening his bosom, desired them to strike there, 
rather than be guilty of so much injustice. — ^The 
soldiers, however, paid no regard to liis remon-. 
strances, but seizing upon Petronius and Partbe- 
nius, slew tliem in the most ignominious m'anner. 
Not content with this, they even compelled the 
emperor to approve of their sedition, and to 
make a speech to the people, in which he thank- 
ed the coherts for their fidelity. 

So disagreeable a constraint upon the empe- 
ror's inclinations was, in the end, attended with 
the most happy effects, as it caused the adoption 
of Trajan to succeed him. For perceiving that, 
in the present turbulent disposition of the times, 
he stood in need of an assistant in the empire, 
setting aside all his own relations, he fixed opon 
Ulpitts Trajan, an utter stranger to his family, 
who was then governor in Upper Germany, as 
his successor. And in about three months afVer, 
having put himself into a violent passion with 
one Regains, a senator « he was seized with a 
fever, of which he died, after a short reign of 
one year, four mouths, and nine days. He was 
the first foreign emperor who reigned in Rome, 
and justly reputed a prince at great generosity 
and moderation. He is also celebrat«l for his 
wisdom, though ^vith leas reason, the greateitf 
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instance he gave of it daring his reign being the 
choice of his successor. 

Trajan*s family was originally from Italy, bu| 
he himself was b»m at Seville in Spain [v. c. 
851 — A. D. 98.] Upon being informed of the 
death of Nerva, he prepared to return to Rome 
from Germany, where he was governor; and one 
of the first lectures he received upon his arrival 
was from Plutarch, the ph|lofppher, who had tbo 
honor of being his master, an^ is said to havc^ 
written him a letter to the feUowmg porpOM \ 
** Since your merits, and not your importunities^ 
have advanced yo^ tq th^ empire, permit me to 
congratulate yoi^r vir^es. q,nd iny own fortune. 
If your future government prove answerable ^q 
your former worth, I shall he happy; but if you 
become worse (or povyer, your*s will ^e the dan- 
ger, and mine the ignpminy of yoqr cpnduct. 
The errors of the pupil will bo charged upon his 
instructor. Seneca is reproached for the enor- 
mities of Nero, and Socrates and Quintillian have 
not esciaped censure for the miscouduct of thej^ 
respective scholars. But you l^ave it in ypur. 
power to make me the most honored of men, by 
continuing what you are. Continue the cp.mui^d 
of your passions, and make virtue the scope of* 
all your actions. If yoa follow the^e Instructions, 
then will I glory in my having b/esumed to give 
them ; if you neglect what I offer, then will this 
letter be my testimony, that you have not erred 
through the counsel and authority of Plutarch.'^ 
I have inserted n^is letter, whether genuine oc 
uot, because it seeing to mc well written, and \ 
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itriking picture of this great philosopher's man- 
der of addressing that best of princes. 

This good monarches application to business 
ma moderation to his enemies, his modesty b 
.'xaltation, his liberality to the deserving, and his 
frugaiity in his own expenses, have all been the 
*ubject of panegyric among his cotemporaries; 
And they continae to be the admiration of pos- 
.erity. 

Tpon giving the prsefect of the praetorian 
liando the sword, according to custom, he made 
use of this remarkable expression : '^ Take this 
tfu'ord, and use it, if I have merit, for me; (f 
otherwise, against me." After which he added 
that he who gave laws was the first who was 
bound to observe them. 

The first war he was engaged in after his com- 
ing to the throne was the Dacians, who during 
tho reign of Doniitinn, had committed number- 
less ravages upon the provhices of the empire. 
He therefore raised a powerful "army, and, with 
great expedition marched into those barbarous 
countries, where he was vigorously opposed by 
Deccbalus, the Dacian king, who, for a long 
time, withstood his boldest efibrts. At length, 
however, this monarch being constrained to 
come to a general battle, and no longer nble to 
protract the war, he was routed with grefU 
slaughter, though not without great loss to the 
conquerors. The Roman soldiers upon thb oc- 
casion wanting linen to bind up their won-ids, 
the emperor tore his own robes to supply them. 
This vktory compelled the enemy to sue for 
peace, whwh they, obtained npoii very dia&d-> 
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vantageons terms, their king coming into ^he 
Roman camp, and acknowledging himself a vas- 
sal of the Roman empire. 

Upon Trajan's return, after the usnal triumphs 
and rejoicings upon such an occasion were over, 
he was surprised with an account that the Da- 
cians had renewed hostilities. Decebalus their 
king was now therefore a second time adjudged 
an enemy to the Roman state, and Trajan in- 
vaded bis dominions with an army equal to that 
with fvhich he hud before subdued him. But 
Decebalus, now grown more cautious by his for- 
mer defeat, used every art lo avoid coming to an 
engagement, lie also put various stratagems in 
practice to distress the enemy ; and at one time 
Trajan himself was in danger of being slain or 
taken. He also took Longinus, one of the Ro- 
man gcneruls, prisoner, and threatened to kill 
him in case Trajan refused granting him terms 
of peace. But the emperor replied, that peace 
and war had not their dependence upon the safe- 
ty of one subject only ; wherefore Longinui? some 
time after destroyed himself by a voluntary 
death. The fate of this general seemed to give 
new vigour to Tr?jin»*s operations. In order to 
be better enabled to invade the enemy's territo- 
ries at pleasure, he undertook a most stupendous 
work, which was no less than building a biidge 
across the Danube. This amazing [Structure, 
which was built Over a deep, broad, and rapid 
river, consisfed of more than twenty-two arches, 
an hundred and fifty feet high, and an hundred 
and seventy broad : the ruins of this structure, 
which rtmaitr to thb dav, shew modern archi- 
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tects how far they were surpassed by tne an- 
cients, both ia the greatness and the boldness of 
their designs. Upon finishing this work, Trajan 
continued the war with great vigor, sharing with 
the meanest of his soldiers the fut^ues of the 
campaign, and continually encouraging them to 
their duty by his own example. By these nieans, 
notwithstanding the country was spacious and 
uncultivated, and the inhabitants brave and har- 
dy, he subdued the whole, and added tlie king- 
dom of Dacia as a province to the Roman em- 
pire. Deccbalas nin.de some attempts to escape : 
but being surrounded on every side, he at last 
slew himself, and his head vva^ sent imniedtately 
to Rome to certify his misfortune there. These 
successes seemed to advance the empire to a 
greater degree of splendor than it ha^ hitherto 
acquired. Ambassadors were seen to come from 
the interior parts of India, to congratulate Tra- 
jan's success, and bespeak his friendship. At 
his return to Rome he entered tlie city in tri- 
umph; and the rejoicings for his victories lasted 
for the spao of an hundred and twenty days. 

Having given peace and prosperity to the em- 
pire, he continued his reign, loved, honored, and 
almost adored by his subjects. He adorned the 
city with public buildings : he freed it from such 
men as lived by their vices; he entertained per- 
sons of merit with the utmost familiarity ; and so 
iittle feared his enemies, that l^e ceuld scarcely 
oe induced' to suppose he had any. 

It had been happy for this great prince s mem- 
ory, if he had shewn equal clemency to all hj^ 
subjects; but abont the ninth year of his reign he 
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Vfaa persuaded to look upon tho ChriatiaiM wifh 
a Buapicious eye, and great numbers of them 
were put to death, as well by popular tnmoltB as 
edicts and judicial proceedings. However, th^ 
persecution ceased after some time : for the em- 
peror having advice from Pliny, the proconsul ip 
By thynia, of the innocence and siniplicity of tbf 
Christians, and of their inoffensive and moral 
way of living, he suspended their punishments. 

Durmg this emperor's reign there was a <}read- 
ful insurrection of the Jews in all jparts of the 
empire. This v^Tctcbed people, still infatuated 
and ever expecting some signal deliverance, took 
the advantage of Trajan's absence in the East, in 
an expedition he had undertaken against the Ar- 
menians and Parthians, to massacre all th^ 
Greeks and Romans which they got into theii 
power, without reluctance or mercy. This re- 
bellion first began in Cyrene, a Roman province 
in Africa; from thence the flames extended tc 
Egypt, and next to the island of Cyprus. These 
places they in a manner dispeopled with ungov^ 
cmable fury. Their barbarities were such thai 
they ate the flesh of their enemies, wore theii 
skins, sawed them asunder, cast them to wild 
beasts, made them kill each other, and studied 
new torments by which to destroy them. How- 
ever these cruelties were of no long duration; 
the governors of the respective provinces making 
head against their tumultuous fury, soon treated 
them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put them 
to death, not as human beings, but as outrageous 
pests to society^ As the Jews had practised 
their cruelties in Cyprus particularly, a law waft 
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poblidy enacted, by which it was made capitai 
for any Jew to set foot on the island. 

Poring these bloody transactions, Trajan was 
prosecuting his successes in the East, where he 
carried the Roman arms farther than they bad 
ever been before ; but, resolving to return once 
more to Rome, he found himself too weak to 
proceed in his usual manner. He therefore or- 
dered himself to be carried on shipboard to the 
stty of Salencia, where he died of the apoplexy, 
having been attacked by that disorder once be- 
fore in the sixty-third year of his age, after a 
reign of nineteen years, six months, and fifteen 
days. 

Adrian, who was nephew to Trajan, was 
adopted to succeed in the empire, and elected by 
all orders of the state, though absent from Rome, 
beug then at Antioch, as general of the forces 
in the East 

Upon his election, he began to pursoe a coarse 
quite opposite to that of his predecessor, taking 
every method of declining war, and promoting 
the arts of peace. He was quite satisfied with 
preserving the ancient limits of the empire, and 
seemed no way ambitious of extensive conquest. 

Adrian was one of the most remarkable of the 
Roman emperors for the variety of his endow- 
ments; he was highly skilful in all the accom- 
plishments both of body and mind; he compos- 
ed, with great beauty, both in prose and verse; 
he pleaded at the bar, and was one of the best 
orators of his time : nor were his mora] virtues 
less than his accomplishments. His moderation 
ami clemency appeared by pardonin^^ thto in janes 
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which he had received when he was yet hot a 
private man. One day, meeting a perton who 
had formerly been his most inveterate enemy, 
** my good friend,'* cried he, ** yon have escap- 
ed, for I am made emperor. '* He was affable, 
to his friends, and gentle to persons of meaner 
stations; he relieved their wants and visited them 
in sickness; it being his constant maxim, that he 
was an emperor, not elected for his own good, 
bat for the .benefit of mankind. 

These were his virtues, which were contrast- 
ed by a strange mixture of vices; or, to say the 
tmth he wanted strength of mind to preserve his 
general rectitude of character without deviation. 

He was scarce settled on the throne when 
several of the northern barbarians, the Alani, 
the Samaritans, and the Dacians began to make 
devastations on the empire. These hardy nn> 
tions, who now found the way to conquer, by 
issuing from their forests, and then retiring upon 
the approach of a snperior force opposing them, 
began to be truly formidable to Rome. AdHnn 
had thoughts of contracting the limits of the em- 
pire, by giving up some of the most remote and 
least defensible provinces; but in this he was 
overruled by his friends, who wrongly imagined 
(hat an extensive frontier would intimidate an in- 
vading enemy. But though he complied with 
their remonstrances, he broke down the bridge 
over the Danube which his predecessor had 
built, sensible that the same passage which was 
open to him^ was equally convenient te the in- 
cursions of his barbarous neighbors. 

Having staid a short time at Rome so as tQ 
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see that all things were regulated and establialied 
for the safety of the public, he prepared to visit, 
and take a view of his whole empire. It was 
one of his maxims, that an emperor ought to 
imitate the sun, which diffused warmth and vig. 
or over all parts of the earth. He therefore took 
with him a splendid court, and a considerable 
force, and entered the province of Gaul, where 
he numbered all the inhabitants. From Gaul he 
went mto Germany, from thence to Holland, and 
then passed over into Britain there reforujing 
many abuses, and reconciling the natives to the 
Romans. For the better security of the south- 
ern parts of the kingdom, he built a wall of wood 
and earth, extending from the river Kden in 
Cumberland to the Tyne in Northumberland, to 
prevent the incursions of the Picts and other bar- 
barous nationsto the north. From Britain returniilg 
through Gaul, ho directed his journey to Spain, 
where he was received with great joy, as being 
a native of that country. There, vVintering in 
the city of Tarrogona, he called a meeting ef all 
the deputies from the provuices, and ordained 
many things for the benefit of the nation. From 
Spain, returning to Rome, he continued there for 
some time in order to prepare for his journey 
into the East, which was hastened by a new in- 
vasion of the Parthians. His approach compel- 
ling the enemy to peace, he pursued his travels, 
without molestation. Arriving in Asia Minor, 
he turned out of his way to visit the famous city 
of Athens. There, making a considerable stay, 
ho was initiated into the Elusinian mysteries, 
which were accounted roost sacred in the Pagan 
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mythology, and took upon him the office of ar- 
bhon or chief' magistrate of the' place. In this 
place also he remitted the severity of the Chris- 
tian persecution at the representation of Grania- 
nus, the proconsul of Asia, who represented the 
people of that persuasion as no way culpable. 
lie was even so far reconciled to them as tb think 
('f receiving Christ among the number of tho 
gods. After a winter's continuance at Athens 
he went over into "Sicily, and visited JEtna. and 
the other cufiosities of the place. Returning 
from thence once more to Rome, after a short 
t>t:iy he prepared ships, and crossed over into 
Africa. There he spent much time in regulating 
abuses, and reforming the government; in decid- 
ing controversies, and erecting magnificent build- 
ings ; among the rest he ordered Carthage to be 
tebuilt, calling it after his ownname,Adrianople. 
Again returning to Rome, where he stayed but a 
very little time, he travelled a second time into 
Greece, passed over into Asia Minor; from 
thence went into Syria, gave laws and instruc- 
tions to all the neighbouring kings, whom he in- 
cited to come and consult with him; he entered 
Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt, where he caused 
Pompey's tomb, that had been long neglected, 
and almost covered with sand, to be renewed 
and beautified. He also gave orders for the 
febnilding of Jerusalem, v/hich was performed 
t^rith great expedition by the assistance of the 
Jews, who now began to conceive hopes of be- 
ing restored to tlieir long lost kingdom. Pot 
these expectations only served to n«fgra%nte their 
•alamities; for being incensed at the r;riNilt«»('ij 
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nrluch were granted the Pagan worshippers in 
their new cityj they Cell upon the Romans and 
Christians that were dispersed throughout Judea, 
and unmercifully put them all to the sword. 

Adrian was at Athens when this dangerous 
insurrection began; wherefore, sending a power- 
ful body of men, under the command of Julius 
Severns against tbem; this general obtained ma- 
ny signal, though bloody victories over the in- 
surgents. The war was concluded in two }'eara 
by the demolition^of above a thousand of their 
best towns, and the destruction. of near six hun- 
dred thousand men in battle. 

He then banished all those who remained, out 
of Judea; and bv a public decree forbade any 
to come within view of their native soil. This 
insurrection was soon after followed by a dan- 
gerous irruption of the barbarous nations to the 
northward of the empire, who, entering Meida 
with great fury, and passing through Armenia, 
carried their devastations as far as Cappadocia. 
Adrian, preferring peace upon any terms to an 
unprofitable war, bought them off for large sums 
of money; so that they returned peaceably into 
their native wilds, to enjoy their plunder, and 
meditate fresh invasions. 

Having spent thirteen years in travelling 
through his do.Tiinions, and reforming the abuse;) 
of the empire, he at last resolved to retain and 
end all bis fatigues at Rome. Nothing could be 
more grateful to the people, than his resolution 
of coming to reside the rest of bis days among 
them; they received him with the lootf^t dv- 
monstrationa of joy; and though he now began 



^Wffmjo>]d aqd nn wieldly, he remkted nut tV 
least of his ^ibrmer assiduity and application tc 
.the publiq weUaie. His cJiief amuseoient wat 
in conversing with the most celebrated nieii ir 
every art and science, frequently boasting thiii 
he thought no kind of knowledge inconsiderable, 
or to be neglected, either -in hid private or public 
capacity. Adrian was so fond of literary fame, 
tfatet we are told he wrote his own life, and af- 
terwards gave it to his own Sf^rvants to publish 
under their names. But whatever might have 
been his weakness in aiming at universal reputa- 
tion, he was in no part of his reigu remiss in lit- 
tendhig the duties of his exulted station. 

He ordered the knight^ and senators never to 
appear in public but iui the proper habits of their 
orders. He forba(|e masteirs to l^ill their slave.s, 
as had been hetor^ allowed, but .ordained tlu.t 
they should be tried by the laws enacted ngainijt 
capital offences. A law so just, had he done 
nothing more, deserved to have ensured his refK- 
utation with posterity, and .to haye m^de him 
dear to mankind. He still further extended the 
lenity of the laws to those unhappy men wli^) 
had been long tht>ught too mean fur justice. U 
a master was found kiilied jin his house, h^ 
would not allow all bis sleeves .to ^e j)nt to tUp 
torture as formerly, but only such as u^ight havf) 
perceived or prevented the mur,cl^r. In such 
employment he consumed the greatest part of 
bis time; but at last, finding the duties of hi^ 
statioa daily increasing, and his own streugtli 
pro]Kirtionably upon the decline, he resolved up* 
00 adopting a successor. Marcus A utonius, af- 
21 
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terwards snrnamed the Pions, was the penon he 
pitched upon; bat previously obliged kum to 
adopt two others, namely, Marcus Anrelias, and 
Lucius Verus, all of whom afterwards succeed- 
•ed in the empire. 

While he was thus careful in appointing a suc- 
cessor, his bodily infirmities became so insup- 
jiortable that he eventually desired some of Us 
«ittendanta to despatch him. Antonius, however, 
would b^ no means permit any of bis domestics 
v» be gudty of so great an impiety,, bat used all 
the arts 'm his power to reconcile the emperor to 
sustain life. His pains increasing every day, he 
was frequently heard to cry out " How misera- 
ble a thing it is to seek death and not to find 
it 1" In this deplorable exigence be resolved 
un going to Baise, where the tortures of his dis* 
ease increasing, they affected his understanding. 
Continuing for some time in these excnitiating 
circumstances, he was at last resolved to observe 
lio regimen, ofleu saying that kings died merely 
by the moltitade of their physicians. This con- 
duct served to hasten that death he seemed so 
ardently to desire; and it was probably joy up- 
on its approach which dictated the celebrated 
stanzas which are so well known, and in repeat- 
ing which he expired, in the suty-second year 
jf his age, after a prosperous reign of twenty 
.>ne years, and eleven months [v, c. 891 — 
A. D. 138.] • 

Titus Antonius, his successor, was bom in the 
city of Nismes in GauL His father was a no- 
bleman of an ancient family that had enjoyed 
4he highest honors of the state. Ai th? tin.e of 
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his succeodiDg to the throne, he was aboat fifty 
years old, and had passal throagh many of the 
most important offices of the state^ with great 
iqtegrity and application. His Tirtaes in private 
life were no way impaired by exaltation, as he 
showed himself one of the most excellent prin- 
ces for justice, clemency, and moderation. His 
morals were so pore tlmt he was usually com- 
pared to Numa, and was ' samamed the Pions, 
both for his tenderness to his predecessor Adrian 
when dying, and his particular atta^ihrnent to 
the religion of his country. 

He was an eminent rewarder of learned men, 
to whom he gave large pensions and great hon- 
ors, drawing them from all parts of the world. 
Among the rest, he sent for Appollonius, the 
famous stoic philosopher, to instruct his adopted 
son Marcus Aurelius, whom he had previously 
married to his daughter. Appollonius being ar- 
rived at Rome, the emperor desired his attend- 
ance, but the other arrogantly answered, "That 
it was the scholar's duty to wait upon the mas- 
ter, and not the master's upon the scholar.** To 
this reply Antonius only returned with a smile, 
•* That it was surprising how Appollonius, who 
made no difficulty of coming from Greece to 
Rome, should think it so hard to walk from one 
part of Rome to another," and immediately sent 
Marcus Aurelius to him. 

While the good emperor was thus employed 
in making mankind happy, in directing their con« 
duct by his own example, or reprovmg their fol- 
lies with tbe keenness of rebuke, he was seized 
)arith a yiolem fever^at Loriom, a pleagwre JiQW 
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ati aomfl diitance from RAOoe; whure finding 
llhpf^ seiiiibl J decaying* be ordered hie fneiids 
wd priiwiisial officers t<» attend luin. In tb^ 
IK«^ieiic<)(lW coofinned tbe adoptio* of Mtttem 
ARCsiii^s* witboat odqo nammg Lncini Yens, 
wbo bad beea joined by Adrian ^th bjm in the 
aaecosaien; tben coimoiuidiog tbe golden statae 
of Fortune, wbicb was alvays in the chamberf 
of tho empeiofSy to be namoyed. to that of biy 
aucoeesor, be expired, in tbe seTonty-fifth year of 
baa mge, after a prosperoiis reign of twedty-twf 
years, and almost eight months. 

Mamat Aurelins^ thojugh left fole weoasmr to 
.the throne, took Lncins Verna as bis aasociDte 
.and eqiwl in gOYerning the state [u. c. 914 — 
A. D. 161.] Anretius was the son pf Amicvs 
^eraa, of an ancient and illuatrioiis (aniily, which 
claimed its origin from Noma. Lncias Veres 
was the sitin ,qf Commodm, who had been adopt* 
0d by Adriap, 1^ died before he sacceeded to 
the throae. AarelinB was remarkable for lus 
viKtnes aiid aocpnr\p{ishmettts, as bis pactaer ia 
the en^piro was for bis nngoTemable passkins tad 



debauched morals. Xbe, one waa an exaoiple of 
the gr««le0t goodness and .wisdom, the other of 
igno(aBce,,8lodi, and ^draTogance. 

The ti|ro emperors bad scarcely setded oa the 
throne, when the etrnpice seemed attacked on ev- 
ery side from the balrbaroiia.nalaona by vduch it 
waaavnronipded. The Catti invadeii Germany 
and R4«Hia» ravaging all with 6i^ and award; 
bMrnna after aamo time repotted by Victormw. 
Tw SntekDs UkfiWiaeLrein>ltAd» bnt weie tepns- 
ttd by Cali&nuiia. Sat tbe FtotUBiia, nder 
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tbeir king Vpiogamh ind4^ an imip(ki»ti Mi)] 
luare AtfiMi i&n either of the formQr» d«8troy« 
iog tbel^boMa le|ioB8 in Ariujenib, tben Mutat- 
ing Sjria- and drivmg oat the Rodj&b garentory 
8M fiiliag tbef w)iole oofmtry with tairdr and -t^o- 
fueieii. lo ordte to itop the progress of this 
barheTOHdirmptioii, Vems faiinself went b p^r* * 
SOB, being aceompanied hy Attrelins part of the 
way. Verve upon entering Antioch, gave aa ia« 
dnJgence to every appetite, witboet lAtending Uf 
the futignea of war, rioting in excesses, aitt- 
hnown even to the volaptuous Greeks, leaving 
all the glory of the field to hi^ lientenants 'wbo 
were sent to repress the enemy. These, how- 
ever, fought with great success; Statins Priscns 
tool( Artnznta; Martina put Yologestt* to flight, 
took Seieucia, plundered and bunit Babylon and 
€tesiphon, and demolished tiie magnificent pal« 
^ee of <he kiktgs ef Partliia. 

In a co6rs6 of four years, during whidh t^tf 
war continued, the Ronjans entered far into the 
l^arthian country, and entirely subdued h; but 
upon their retnm, their army was wasted to less 
tluin half its former nnnriber by pestilence and 
fannne. IJowever, this was no impediment to 
the vanity of Verus, who resolved to enjoy the 
honors of a triumph so hardly earned by others. 
Wherefore, having appointed a King over the 
ArtD^niaaa, and finding the Farthians entirely 
snbdued, he assnmed the titles of Armetticns and 
Parthidis, and then retomed to Rome to partake 
of a trnuBph with Anrelius, vvhieh was accord- 
ki([^y solemnized with great pomp and splendor. 
PuriBg the oovrse of this expeditioii, which eoa*^ 
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thraei for some joan, Anrdins was seddoosf j^ 
inteiit apon distnbating justice and hapinness tc 
fait sabjecta at home. He first< applied himsell 
to the regulation of ^blie afikira, and to the cop 
reetin; such faults as he found in the laws am\ 
policy of the state. In this endeaTor he show 
ed a singuKr respect for the .senate, often per- 
mitting them to determine without appeal; so 
that the commonwealth in a manner once more 
revived under his equitable administration. Be- 
sides, such was his application to ^siness, that 
he often employed ten days together upoa the 
jHune subjeet, maturely considering it on all 
sides, and seldom departing from the senate 
iiouse tin night coming on the assembly was dis- 
missed by the consul. But while thus glorioosly 
-occupied, he was daily mortified with accounts 
of the enormities of his colleague, being repeat- 
edly assured of his vanity, lewdness, and extrav- 
agance. However, feigning himself ignorant of 
these excesses, he judged marriage to be the 
best method of reclaiming bim, and therelbre 
sent him his daughter LncUlia, a woman of great 
Sbeauty, whom Verus married at Antioch. Bat 
'even this was found ineffectual : Lucillia proved 
'of a disposition very unlike her father, and in* 
•fitead of correcting her husband's extravagancies, 
■only contributed to inflame them. Yet Anreliua 
still hoped that upon the return of Verus to Rome 
bis presence would keep him in awe, and that 
liappiness would at length be restored to the 
state. But in this also he was disappointed. 
His return only seemed fatal to the empire; for 
bis army carried back the plague from Piwthia, 
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and disseminated the infection into all the pro- 
vinces throagh which it passed. 

Nothing could exceed the miserable state of 
the empire shortly after the return of Verus. In 
this horrid picture was represented an emperor, 
nnawed by example, or the calamities surround- 
ing hini, giving way to unheard of debaucheries. 
A raging pestilence spreading terror and desola- 
tion through all parts of the western world; 
earthquakes, famines, and inundations, such as 
had never before happened; the products of the 
earth throughout all Italy devoured by locusts; 
aU the barbarous nations surrounding the empire; 
the Germans, the Sarmatana, the Quadi, and 
the Marcomanm, taking advantage of its various 
calamities, and making their irruptions even into 
Italy itself. The priests doing all they could to 
put a stop to the miseries of the state, by at- 
tempting to appease the gods; vowing and offer- 
ing namberless sacrifices :. celebrating all the sa- 
cred rites that had ever been known in Rome; 
and exhibiting the solemnity called Lectisterniu, 
seven days together. To crown the whole, these 
enthusiasts, not satisfied with the impending ca- 
lamitieg, making new, by ascribing the distresses 
of the state to the impieties of the Christians 
alone : so that a violent persecution yvas seen 
reigning in all parts of thai empire, in which 
Justin Martyr, St. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 
and an infinite number of others, saffered mar- 
tyrdom. ' 

In this scene of universal tumult, desolation, 
and distress, there was nothing left but the vir- 
taes and the wisdom of one man alone to rei*ore 
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to tranquUJly ancF bring Back haj^pmesV f6 tlie 
empire. Aurelias began his endetivors by march- 
ing agninst the Marcomanni and Quadi, taking 
Veras with him, who rclactantly left the densaal 
delights of Rome for the fatigues of a camp. 
'Hisy came up with the Marcomatmi near Ihe 
city of Aquileia, and after a furious eng;igen;eiit 
routed. their whdib army : then pursuing them 
j.cross t!ie Alps, overcame them in several con- 
ifista^ and at hist, entirely defenting their, retuii:- 
*-d uito Itoly withodt any coAsrderable h)ss [u. r. 
!>22— A. y. 169.] As 'the winter was fjir jk'- 
vanced, Verus was defefjhined upon going frrui 
Aquileia to Kome, in which journey he w.- s 
seized with jtn apoplexy, which put dii end to 
his life, bein^ thirty-nifie years old, having re»«:ii- 
«^d in conjunction with Aurelifts, who had hiiJjtr- 
to sustained th^ fatigues of govendng not oi.fv 
}in empire, but his colleague, being left io hinf- 
Ke!f, began t(» act with greater diligence, ui.d 
more vigor than ever. 

After having subdued the Marcomanni, he re- 
turned to Rome, where he began his usual en- 
cleavers to benefit maiikind by a farther rcforn:a- 
lion of the internal policy of (he stat^. Eut his 
good endeavors ^ere soon interrupted by a re- 
newal of the former wars, in one of the ^rgnge- 
ments of which he is said to have Been niiracu- 
JousJy relieved, vtrben his army was pei ishiu" 
with thirst, by^e prayers 6€ a Christian legioS 
which had been levied in his service. For, at 
.tr^^'alytT,!^""*^' '"f J"^' "^ '""^ h^rhar'n^ll 
inhere fetf subh a.8hower of rain as i^sttotly re- 
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freftbed the famtiog army. The loMien were 
seen holdtng their moatfas and their helmets np 
to heaven, and receiving the water which came 
$b wonderfully to their aid. The same clondi 
time which served' for their reacae, at the same 
discharged such a terrible storm of hail, accom- 
^nied with thonder, a^inst the enemy, as as- 
tonished and confounded them. By this anlook- 
ed for aid, the Romans recovering strength and 
courage, once more turned upon their pursuers, 
and cut them in pieces. Such are the circum- 
stances of an engagement, acknowledged by 
PagaQ^ as Well as Christian writers, only with 
this difference, that the latter ascribed the victo- 
ry to their own, the former to the prayers of 
their emperor. However this be, Aurelius seein^ 
ed so sensible of miraculous assi^tancis,- that he 
immediately relaxed the persecution agiiinst th< 
Christians, and wrote to the senate in favor of 
their religion. 

Tlili^ good emperor, having at a time dete<fte<{ 
one Avidins in a conspiriicy agtRnst him, and 
generously grantmg him his pardon, some who 
were near his persb'n took the liberty to blame 
his conduct, telling him that Avidius would not 
have been so generous had he, have been ctstS^ 
qneror. To this the emperor replied in t&s sub- 
lime manner, ** I never served the gods so ill, 
or reigned so irregularly, as to fear Avidius could 
ever be conqueror." 

He usually called philosophv his mother, in 
opposition to the court, which he considered a^ 
his step mother. Ho also was frequently heard 
to say, " that the people were happy whose 
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philosophers were kings, or whose kings were 
philosophers.*' He in fact was one of Uie inost 
considerable men then in being; and though he 
oad been born in the meanest station, his merits 
is a writer, as his works* remain to this day, 
^onld have insured immortality. 

Having thas restored prosperity to his sob 
lects, and peace to mankind, news was broaght 
nim that the Scythians and barbarous nations of 
the north were np in arms and inva4iQg the em- 
pire. He once more, therefore resolved to ex- 
pose his aged person in the defence of his coun- 
try, and made speedy preparations to oppose 
ihem. He went to the senate, for the first time, 
ind desired to have money oat of the public 
treasury. He then spent three whole days in 
giving the people lectures, by which they might 
regulate their lives; and, having finished his lec- 
tures, departed upon his expedition airridst the 
prayers and lamentations of all his subjects. It 
was upon going to open his third campaign that 
he was seized with th^ plague at Vienna, which 
stopped the progress of his success. Nothing, 
however, could abate his desire of being benfi- 
cial to mankind; his fears for the youth and un- 
promising disposition of Coromodus his son and 
successor seemed to give him great uneasiness; 
wherefore he addressed his friends and the prin- 
cipal officers that were gathered round his bed, 
telling them that as his son was now going to 
lose a father, he hoped he should find many 
fathers in them. As he was thus speaking, he 
was seized with a weakness which stopped his 
Rtterance, and which bronght him to his end the 
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^ay followini. He died in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age, having reigned nineteen years and 
iomedays; and it seemed as if the whole glory 
ind prosperity of the Roman empire died wiUi 
koB greatest of tho Roman Emperors. 

CHAP. xvni. 

From Commodus to the transferring the seat 
of the empire under Constantine from 
Rome to Byzantium. 

Thb merits of Anrelias procured Commodas 
an easy accession to the tm-one. He was ack- 
nowledged emperor first hy the army, then by 
the senate and people, and shortly after by all 
the provinces, [u. c. 933 — a. d. 180.] 

His whole reign is bat a tissue of wantonness 
and folly, cruelty and injustice, rapacity and cor- 
ruption. There is so strong a similitude be- 
tween his conduct and that of Domitian, that a 
reader might be apt to imagine be was going 
over the same reign. 

He went with his associates to tavens and 
brothels, spent the day in feasting, and the night 
ki the most abominable luxuries, having no less 
than three hundred females, and as manv males, 
for detestable purposes. He committed Incest, 
as Caligula did, with all his sisters. He some- 
times went about the markets in a frolic with 
small wares as a chapman; sometimes he imitat- 
ed a horso coarser, and ^t other times drove his 
own chariot in a slave's habit, while those he 
ebieOy promoted reiemblnd bimaelfy beiitgtho 
d by Google 
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^mpfinipiis of h» ^eatores or the mimsten of 
hu cnlielty. 

IT any person desired to be revenged on an 
enemy, by bargaining with Comnoodas ibr a nmi 
of money he was permitted to destroy him in 
each a manner as he thought proper. He com- 
manded a person to be cast to the wild beasts 
for reading the life of Caligola in Saetonias. He 
ordered another to be thrown mto a bommg fiir- 
nace for accidentally overheating his bath. He 
would soHoetimes, when he was in a good ha- 
mor, cut off men's noses under a pretence of 
leaving (heiir beards; and yet he was himself so 
jealois of all mankiid that ^6 was obliged to be 
his own barber.' 

At length, o^n the feast of' Jkkti^i ^solving 
to fence naked before the people as a commoaF 
Radiator,- |hre6 of his friends remonstrated to hiav 
ttpb'n the indecency of such a behaviour. These'* 
were Latas, his general, Electas, his cbambef- 
Iain, and Marcia, a ce>Bcabine, of whom he al- 
ways was eX6'd6sively fond. Their advice was 
attended with no other effect than that Of -incens- 
ing him against them, and incitmg him to resolve 
upon their destractioh. It was his method, JikO 
that of Domitiao, to set dowii the names of all 
spch as he intended to put to death, in a roll 
which he carefully kept by him. However, at 
^this time, happening tp lay the roll On his bed 
while he was bathmg in another room, it was 
taken up by a little boy .whom he ^asskinately 
loved. The ohikl, aftpr playmg with it for some 
time, brought it to Marcia, who waa histaatly 
jiftn«iedattfaec(mtieot9. 8be immediately dii^ 
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covered ber terrors to Lsetas and Electos, who 
perceiving their dangerous situation, instantly re^ 
solved the tyrant's death. After some delibera- 
^'on, It was agreed upon to dispatch him by pot- 
ion; :but tbia not succeeding, Marcia hastily in- 
troduced a ypung man called Narcissus, and pre- 
Ci^ailed upon him to assist in strangling the tyrant. 
.Commodus died in the thirty-first year of his 
ft^e, after an impious reign of twelve years and 
x^ne months. 

The secrecy and expedition with which Com- 
loodus was assassinated, were ^ch that few 
were at that time acquairited with the real cir- 
Qumstimces of his death, [u. c. 945— a. d. 192.] 
His body was wrapped up as a bale of nseless 
furniture, .|L{id c:irried.thmugh the guards, most 
of whom vvere either (Irui»k ,or asleep. 

Previous to the assussJnation, the conspirators 
had fixed upon a successor. Helvius Pertinax, 
whose virtues and courage rendered him worthy 
of the most exalted station, ai^d.^ivho had passed 
through many changes of fortune, was fixed «p- 
on to succeed him, when, therefore the con- 
spirators repaired to his house to salute him em- 
peror, he considered .their arrival as a command 
from the emperor Commodus for his death. Up- 
on Lsetiis entering his apartment, Pertinax, with- 
out any shew of fear, cried out, that for many 
dpiys he had expected to end his life in that man- 
ner, wondering that the emperor had deferred it 
so long. However, he was not a little surprised 
when informed of the real cause of their visit; 
and being strongly ur^ed to accept of the em^hro, ^ 
he at ast complied with their otter. 
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Bein* carried to iha camp, Piertinax was pro*' 
dallied emperor, and soon afler the citizens and 
seaate consented ; the joy at the election of theii 
new sovereign being scarce equal to that for the 
death of their tyrant They then pronounced 
Commodus a parricide, an enemy to the gods, 
his coantry, and all mankind, and commanded 
that his corpse should rot upon a dunghill. Is 
the mean time, they saluted Pertinax, as empe- 
ror and CsBsar, with numerous acclamations, and 
cheerfully took the oaths of obedience. The 
provinces soon after followed the example of 
Rome; so that he began bis rei^n with universal 
satisfaction to the whole empire, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. 

N'othing could exceed the justice and wisdom 
of this monarch's Yeign the short time it continu- 
ed. But the praetorian soldiers, whose manners 
he had attempted to reform, haying long been 
corrupted by the indulgence and profusion of 
their former monarch, began to hate him for the 
parsimony and discipline he had introduced 
among them; they therefore resolved to dHstbrone 
him ; and accordingly, in a tnmultnously man* 
ner, marched through the streets of Rome, en- 
tered his palace without opposition, where a 
Tungrian soldier struck him dead with a blow of 
his lance. From the number of his adventures, 
he was called the Tennis ball of Fortune; and 
certainly no man ever experienced such a variety 
of situations with so blameless a character. He 
reigned bat three months. 

The soldiers, having committed this outraire 
nmde proclamation that they would sell the en^ 
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pire to whoever would purchase it at the highest 
prioe. In consequence of this proclamation, two 
bidders were found, namely, Snlpician and Di- 
dius. The former, a considar person, pnelect 
of the city, and son-in-law to the late emperor 
Pertinax. The latter a consular person likewise, 
a great lawyer, and the wealthiest man in tke 

• city. Sulpician had rather promises than treas- 
ures to bestow. The offers of Didios, who pro- 
duced immense sums of ready money, prevailed. 
He was received into the camp, and the soldiers 
instantly swore to obey him as emperor. . 

Upon being conducted to the senate house, he 
addressed the few senators that were present in 
a very laconic speech. " Fathers, you want an 
emperor, and I am the fittest person yon can 
chuse." The choice of the soldiers was con- 
firmed by the senate, and Didius was ackowl- 
edged emoeror, now in the fifty-seventh year of 
his age. 

It should seem by this weak monarch's con- 
duct when seated on the throne, that he thought 
tjhe government of an en^pire rather a pleasure 

I than a toil. Instead of attempting to gain the 
hearts of his subjects, be gave himself up to ease 
and inactivity, utterly regardless of the duties of 
bis station. He was mild and gentle indeed, 
neither injuring any, nor expecting to be injured. 

, But that avarice, by which he became opulent, 
still followed him in his exaltation; so that the 
very soldiers who elected him soon began to de- 
test bun for those qualities so very oppposite to a 
military character. The people also against 
whose coKscr.t he was chosep, \vere not less his 
« 
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eiUBa.ies. Wbeaever be weaed from 4iis .pnlacje 
tbey openly poured forth their in>precationH 
against hiip, crymg out that he was a thief, and 
had stolen the ^mpire. Didins, however, in t'Ke 
tme Bfiiit of a trader, petieotlj bore all their 
reproach, aometimes beckoning to them with 
smiles to approach him, and testifying his re- 
gird by every kind of snbmisfiion. 

Soon after, Severas, an African by birth, l)e- 
ing proclaimed by his ami} , began by proinisii^ 
:tb revenge the death of Pertinax. 

Diditis, .Qpon his being inform^ of his a^ 
prbaoh towards Rome, obtained tl^e (consent qI 
Abe senate to send him anibassudors, ofl'ering to 
make him a partner in 'the emnire. Fnt Severas 
rejected this offer, conscious .6r his own .strength, 
and the weakness of the proposer. The senate 
soon appeared of the same senVunents; ai)d per- 
ceiving the timidity an<i weakness of their pres- 
ent master, abandoned him. Being called to- 
gether, as. was formerly practised in.Sie^in^es of 
me comnipjiwealth, by Uie qon^ls, they ^ani- 
moosly decreed tht^ Didins ^sboa^i^ be deprived 
jqf the empire^ and that Severus should be pro- 
/siain^ed in his ^eqil. They commanded Didins 
to be slain, and sent messengers for this purpose 
,to the palace, where they fbimd him duqtnned, 
and dispatched' him among a few friends that 
.;jtill qc!hered .to his interest. 

Seve^qs having overcome Niger and AlhintiP, 
,^ho were his competitors for the empire, nlidor- 
^t^pk next the reins of government, uniting greiit 
.vigor with the most refined policy; yet his Afri- 
fCmn cunnmg, for he was a native of Africa, was 
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considered as a particular defect ia him. Ue is 
celebrated for his wit, learning, and prudence, 
but equally blamed for perfidy and cruelty. In 
short, he seemed equally capable of the greatest 
acts of virtue and the most bloody severities. 

Upon his return to Rome he loaded his sol- 
diers with rewards and honors, giving them such 
privileges as strengthened his own power, while 
they destroyed that of the state. For the sol- 
diers, who had hitherto shewed the strongest in- 
clinations to an abuse of power, were now made 
arbiters of the fate of emperors. 

Being thus secure of his army, he resolved to 
give way to his natural turn for conquest, and to 
oppose his arms against the Parihians, who we e 
then invading the frontiers of the empire. Hav- 
ing therefore previously giving the government 
of domestic policy to one Plautian, a particular 
favorite, to whose daughter he married his son 
Caracalla, he set out for the East, and prosecut- 
ed the war with his usn:il expedition and suc- 
cess-, lie forced stubmifsion from the king of 
Aniieriia, destroyed several cities iu Arabisi Fe- 
lix, landed on the Puitliian coasts, took and 
? uiidered the famous city of Ctesiphon, marched 
\:.u'.'i through Palestine and Egypt and at length 
lel'jrned to Rome in triumph. 

During this interval, Plautian, who was lefl to 
direct the aflairs of Rome, began to^think of 
aspiring to the empire himself. Upon the em- 
peror'ri return he employed a tribune of the 
pnetorian cohorts, of which he was the com- 
mander, to assassinate him, as likewise his son 
Caracalla. The tribune informed SevcruH of 
22 
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his fayorite^a treachery, lie at first rec^ved h 
as an improbable story, and as the artifice of one 
who envied his Hrvorite's fortune. However, 
he was at last persuaded to permit the tribune ti 
conduct Plautian to the emperor's apartments, to 
bo a testimony against himself. With this in- 
tent the tribune went and amused him with a 
pretended account of his killing the emperor and 
his son; desiring him, if he thought fit to seehito 
dead, to go with him to the palace. Ad PlaoCian 
ardently desired their deaths he readily gave 
«:rodit to his relation; and following the tribune, 
was conducted at midnight into.tlie innermost 
recesses. But what mpst have been his disap- 

{"iintment, when, instead of Qndjng the eniperor 
ying dead as be expected, he beheld the room 
lighted up with torches, and Severus, surround- 
ed by his friends, prepared in array to receive 
him.' Being asked by the emperor, with a stern 
f'Auntenan^e, what had brought him there at 
that unseasonable lime : be was at first utterly 
confounded, and not knowing wiiat excuse to 
f ake, he ing<jnuously confessed the whole, in- 
treating forgiveness for what he had intended. 
'LMie empnror seemed inclined to pardon; but 
<yarnciill.i, his son, who from the earliest age, 
shewed a disposition to cruelty, with his sword 
ran him through the body. 

AOer this he spent a considerable time in vis- 
iting soaie cities in Italy, permitting none of his 
officers to sell places of trust or dijrnity, and dis- 
tributing JHstictf with the strictest iiijpartinKt\. 
J (o then undertook an cxpediti»>n- into Britain, 
where the Roinawi were in danger of behig des- 
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troyed, or compelled to fly the province. 
Wherefore, afler appointing hia two sons, Cara- 
calla and Geta, joint successors in the empire, 
and taking them wkh him he landed in Britain, 
to the great terror of such as had drawn down 
his resentpient. Upon his progress into tho 
country he left his son Geta in the southern part 
of the province, which bad continued in obedi- 
ence, and marched with his son Caracalla 
against the Caledonians. In this expedition hin^ 
army suffered prodigious hardships in pursuing 
the enemy ; they were obliged to hew their 
way through intricate forests, to drain extensive 
marshes, and form bridges over rapid rivers; so' 
that he lust fidy thousand men by fatigue and' 
sicknsss. However he supported all these in- 
conveniences with unrelenting bravery, and 
prosecuted his successes with such vigor, that he 
compelled the enemy to beg for peace ; which 
they obtained not without the surrender of a. 
considerable part of their country. It was there, 
that for its better security, he built that famous 
wall, which still goes by his name, extending 
from Solway Firth on the west to the German 
ocean on the east. He did not long survive his 
successes here, but died at York in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, afler an active though cruel 
reign of about eighteen years. 

Caracalla and Geta, his sons, being acknowl- 
edged as emperors by the army, began to shew a 
mutual hatred to each other even before their 
arrival at Rome. [a. d. 211.] But this opposition 
was of no long continuance; for Caracalla being 
resolved to govern alone, furiously entered Geta^s 
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apAitoMiit, «[id followed by Rvffiuu, slew fakn 
in his mother's anna. 

Bcir^ thns emperor, he went on to mark lys 
covse with blood. Whatever waa done by Do* 
mitian or Nero fell short of this monster's bar- 
barities. His tyraxmies at length excited the re- 
aeotment of Macrinos, the commander of the 
forces in Mesopotamia, who employed one Iklar- 
tial, a man of great stre&gth^ and a centnriofi of 
the gaards to dispatch him< AC-COrdingly^ as 
the emperor was riding out one day, near a little 
city called CarrM}> he happened to withdraw him- 
self privately upon a natural occasbn, with only 
one page to hold his horse. This was the op* 
portunity Martial had so long and ardently de- 
sired; wherefore, running to hhn hastily as if he 
had been called, he stabbed the emperor in the 
back, so that he died immediately. Having per- 
formed this hard^ attempt, he then unconcerned'* 
ly returned to his troop; but retiring by insensi- 
ble degrees, he endeavored to secure himself by 
flight But his companions soon missing htm, 
and the page giving mformation of what had been 
4one, he was pursued by the German horse and 
cut in pieces. 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, 
which continued six years, the empire was every 
day decliaing ; the soldiers were entirely mas- 
ters of every election; and as there were varioos 
armies in different parts, so there were as many 
interests all opposite to each other. 

The soldiers, without an emperor, after a sas- 
pense of two days, fixed npon Macrinus, who 
toofc^BJl possible methods to conceal his bebf 
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orhry toCaraealla'B mnrder. The senate con- 
%med Iheir choice shortly after, and likewise 
that of his son Diadnmenns, whom he took as a 
partner in the empire. Macriniis was fifly-three 
years old when be entered upon Che government 
of the empire.^ He was of obscure parentage* 
some say by birth a Moor; who by the mere ro- 
tation of office, being made first proefect of the 
pnetorian bands, was now by treason and acci- 
dent called to fill the throne. 

He was opposed by the intrigaes of Afosa and 
her grandson, Heliogabulns; and being conqacr- 
ed by some seditious legions of his own army, 
be fled to Chalcedon, where those 'who were 
sent in pursuit overtook and put him to death, 
together with hb son Dladomenus, after a short 
reign of pne year and two months. 

The senate and citizens of Rome being oblig- 
ed to submit to the appointment of the army, as 
nsual, Heliogabulns ascended the throne at the 
age of foiuteen. a. d. 218. Hjjs sbpr^ Ij^ is but 
a tissue of eHeminacy, 1^ tuad fKUfwngaptifi, 
He married, in the small space of four years, fifx^ 
wives, and divorced them all. He was so fond 
of the sex that he carried his mother with him 
to the senate house, and demanded that she 
should always be present when matters of im- 
portance were debated. He even went so far as 
to build a senate house for women, with suitable 
orders, habits, and distinctions, of which his 
mother wn« mode nresident They met fleverai 
times : all their de >ates turning ppon the %l|f 
ions of the day, and the different formalities to 
btJ u»ed at giviiiir and r tjeivii^ visits. — To th- - 
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foUiM he added great oraelty aad boundless pio- 
digality; so that he was heard to say that snch 
dishes as were cheaply obtained were scarce 
worth eating, it is even said be strove. to fore- 
tel what was to happen, by inspectmg the en- 
trails of young men sacrificed, and that he chose 
the most beautiful youths throughont Italy to bo 
slain for that horrid purpose. 

However, his soldiers mutmying, as was now 
usual with them; they followed him to his palace, 
pursuing him from apartment to apartment, till 
at last he was found concealed in a privy. Hair- 
ing dragged him from thence through the streets 
^ith most bitter invectives, and having dispatch- 
.«d him, they attempted once moie to squeeze 
jiis pampered body into a privy; but not easily 
effecting this, they threw it into the T} her with 
iieavy weights, that none might after\vard9 find 
.or give it burial. This was the ignominious death 
>of Heliogabalus, in the eighteenth year of his 
.age, alter a detestable reign of four years. 

To him succeeded .Alexander, his cousin ger- 
man ; who, without opposition, being declared 
emperorj the senate with their usual adulation, 
were for conferring new titles upon him; but he 
modestly declined them all. To tlie most rigid 
justice he added the greatest humanity. He 
loved the good, and was a severe reprover of 
the lewd and infamous. His accompiishiuents' 
were equal to bis virtues. He was an excellent 
mathematicina, geometrician, and musician; .he 
was equally skilful in painting and sculpture : 
and in poetry few of bis lime could equal him. 
la ahottf Mch were his talents^ and soeh th% 
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floiidlty of his judgment, that though but sixteeiv 
years of age he vfaui considered as a wise okt 
inan. 

About t\\(i thirteentti year of his reign, the* 
Upper Genifaii:*, and other northern nations, be- 
gan to pour down iintnense swarms of people- 
upon tlie ntoro soiit'aern pirts of the empire. 
They passud tlie Rhine and th» Danube with 
Such fury, that all Italy was tliruwiL into the 
most extreme coiisteruutiuu. The emperor, ever 
ready to ex(>o.se his person for thp safety of his: 
people, made what levies he could', and went ia 
])ei-son to stem tlie torreiit; whicU he speedily 
e!Ver;t<id. [t w.is In tlit? course of his successes 
against the enemy that he was cut off by a mii>- 
tiuy umoci« his own soldiers. He died in the: 
tweuty-niiitli year of his ^ge, after a ptospcroua 
reigti of tiifi tee^u yefars and nine duys. 

The tuiiuils occasioned by the denth erAlex-> 
nuder being app^txsed, Maxi^min, who had been 
the chief piansoter of the sedition, was chosen 
emperor [a. d. 23^5.} This extraerdinary tuMk, 
whose character deserres particular attentioDv 
was born of very obscure parentage, being th» 
son of a podr ht^rdsmau of Thrace. In the be>- 
^itming he followed his father's htuuble profes>> 
sion, and only exercbed his personal coar- 
uge agaiast the robbers who infested tliat part ot 
bho couatry in which he lived. Soon after, hi:k 
iiiibltlon increasing, he left his poor employuuent. 
ind eiilisted in the Roman army, where he soon 
oecame remarkable for his great strength, disci- 
pline, and courage. This gigantic man was no 
leris than eight feet and an half high; he had • 
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body atid strength corre.spooding to his size, be- 
ing uot iesA remarkable for the magnitude thaa 
t!i« symmetry of hiif person. His wife's brace- 
let nsaally served him for a thumb ring; and his 
strength wui« so great that he was able to draw a 
carriage which two oxen coald not move. He 
rould strike out a horse's teeth with a blow of 
\m fidt, and break its th^h bone with a kick. 
His diet was as extraordinary as the rest of his 
endowmeiits : he generally ate forty pounds 
weight of flesh every day, and drank six gallons 
of wine, withont committing any debauch in ei- 
ther. With a frame so athletk;, he was possess- 
ed of a mind undaunted in danger, and neither 
fearing nor regarding any man. The first time 
he was made known was to the emperor Sever- 
ud, who was then celebrating games on the birth 
day of his son Geta. He overcame sixteen in 
running, ono after the other; he then kept up 
with the emperor on horseback; and, having fa- 
tigued him in the course, he was opposed to 
seven of the roost active soldiers, and overcame 
them with the greatest ease. From that time he 
was particularly noticed, and taken into the em- 
peror's body guard, and by the usual gradation 
of preferment came to be chief commander, 
equally remarkable for hb simplichy, disciplltae, 
and virtue; and, upon coming to the empire, he 
was found to be one of the greatest monsters of 
cruelty that ever disgraced power; and fearful of 
nothiM himself, he seemed to sport with the ter- 
rors ofali mankind. • 

However, his cruelties did not retard his mili. 
tary operatk>ns, wbicli were carried oa with % 
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ipint becoDiiiij; a better monarch. He overthrew 
the Germans in several battles, wasted all their 
coantry with fire and sword for four hundred 
miles together, and set a resolution of subduing 
all the northern nations as far as the ocean. In 
these expeditions, in order to attach the soldiers 
more firmly to him, he increased their pay, and 
in every duty of the camp he himself took as 
much pains as the meanest centinel in his army, 
shewing incredible courage and assiduity. In 
every engagement, wherever the conflict was 
hottest, Maximin was always seen fighting there 
in person, and destroying all before him : for, 
being bred a barbarian, he considered it as his 
duty to combat as a common soldier while he 
commanded as a generaL 

In the mean time, his cmelties bad so alienat- 
ed the minds of his subjects that several con- 
spiracies were secretly aimed against him. None 
of them however, sncceeded, till at last his own 
soldiers, being long harrassed by famine and 
fatigue, and hearing; of revolt on every side, re- 
solved to terminate their calamities by the ty- 
rant's death. His great strength, and his being 
always armed, were at first the principal motives 
to deter any from assassinating him; but at 
length, having made his guards accomplices in 
their design, they set upon him while he slept 
at noon in his tent, and slew both him and his 
son, whom he had made partner in the empire, 
without any opposition. Thus died this most 
reniarkable man, after an usurpation of about 
three years, and in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
His astfidaity when in humble station, |ind his 
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craelty wliea in power, serve very well to evioee 
that there are some men whose virtues were fil- 
ed for obscurity, as there are others who only 
shsw themselves great when placed in an exalt- 
ed station; 

The tyrant being dead and his body thrown 
to dogs and birds of prey, Pupiennas and Bal- 
binas continued for some time eniperors withoat 
opposition [a. d. 238.} 

But -differing among themselves, the jiraetoriaa 
soldiers, who were the enemies of both,' set u^ 
on them in their palace, at a time when their 
guards were amused with seeing the Capitoline 
games, and dragging them from the palace to- 
tVards the camp, slew them both, leaving their 
dead bodies in the streets as a dreadful instaneie 
of ihieir sedition. 

In the midst of this sedition, as the mutineers 
were proceeding along, they by accident m^t 
Gordian, the grandson of him who was slain ia 
Africa, whom they declared emperor on the 
Spot. This prince was but sixteen year3 old 
when hQ began to reign; . but his virtues seemed 
to compensate for his want of experience. His 
principal aims were to unite the opposing mem- 
bers of the government, and to reconcile the sol- 
diers and citizens to each other. 

The army, however, began as usual to mafr- 
mnr, and their complaints were artfully foment- 
ed by Philip, an Arabian who was prsetorian 
prtefect. Things thus proceeding from bad to 
worse, Philip was at first made equal in the com- 
mand of the empire; shortly after, he was inve»- 
ted with the sole power; and at length, findM£ 
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himself very capable of perpetrating his loag 
meditated cruelty, Gordian was, by his order 
slain in the twenty-second year of his age, after 
a soccessfol reign.of near six years. 

Philip, having thos murdered his benefacto#, 
was so fortunate as to be immediately acknowU 
edged emperor by the army [a. d. 243.] Up- 
on his exaltation, he associated his son, a boy of 
six years of age, as his partner in the empire. ; 
and, in order to secure his power at home, made 
peace with the Persians, and marched his army 
towards Rome. However, the army revolting 
in favor of Decius his general, and setting vio- 
lently upon him, one of the centinelff, at a blow, 
cut off his head, or rather cleaved it astiuder, 
separating the under jaw from the upper. He 
died in the forty-6flh year of his age, afler a 
reign of about five years, Decius being univer- 
sally declared as his successor. 
- The activity and wisdom of Decius seemed in 
some measure to stop the hastening decline of 
the Roman empire. The senate seemed to think 
so highly of his merits that they voted liiin not 
inferior to Trujan. 

But no virtues could now prevent the ap^ 
proacliing dovvnfal of the state : the obstinate 
disputes between the Pagans and the Christians 
within the empire, and the unceasing irruptions 
of barbarous nations from' without, enfeebled it 
beyond the power of remedy. He was killed in 
in ambuscade of the enemy, in the fiftieth year 
>f his age, after u short reign of two years and 
six months. 

Gallos, who had betrayed the Roman army. 
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•bad address enough to get himself declared etn 
peror by that part of it which survived the de- 
feat; he was forty-five years old when be began 
to reign» and was descended from an honorable 
family in Rome. He was the first who bought a 
dishonorable peace from the enemies of the 
state, agreeing to pay a considerable annoal 
tribute to the Goths, whom it was his duty to 
repress. | 

He was regardless of every national calamity, 
and lost to debauch and sensuality. The Pagans 
were allowed a power of persecuting the Chris- 
tians through all parts of the state. These ca- 
lamities were succeeded by a pestilence from 
heaven that seemed to have in general spread 
over every part of the earth, and which continu- 
ed raging for Beverf} years in an unheard of 
manner; and all tb^e by A civil war which fol- 
lowed 8hoit:.Iy after between Gallus j»nd his gep- 
ei3e] iGm'ilianns, who, having gained a victory 
over the Goths, was proclaimed emppror by h|p 
conquering army. Gajkis hearing this soon rous- 
ed from the intoxication of pleasure, and prepar- 
ed to oppose his dangerous rival; he with his , 
son, were slain by i£milianus in a battle, fbugfat 
in Mesia. He died in the forty-seventh year of 
his age, after an unhappy reign of two years and 
four months. 

The senate refused to acknowledge the claimA 
of ^milianus; and an army that was stationed 
near the Alps chose Valerian, their own com- 
mander, to succeed to the throne. The Per- _ 
-'-^8, under their king Sapor, invaded Syria, ^ 
n^^:^^ J^»^ w^.,o-*>#^.-J, ♦/»olr the nnforta- 
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natc Valerian prisoner as he wad making prepar- 
iitloiis to oppose tiiem. Nothing can exceed th« 
indignities, as well as the cruelties which were 
|)racii:jed upon this unhappy monarch thus fallen 
into the hands of his enemies. Sapor, we are 
told, always used him as a footstool for mount- 
ing his hoisj; he addi'd the bitterness of ridicule 
to his insultd, and usually observed, '* that all 
iittitudc like that to which Valerinn was reduced 
was the hot ::tatue that could be erected in 
i.. nor of his victory." 'i his horrid life of insult 
and . u.T8ra:.Ce co; tina*d Cor seven years, and 
was at it.'ii^t 1 terminated by the cruel Persian's 
coutiiiMiditig his prisoner's eyes to be plucked 
out, aitd afterwards causing him to be flayed 
alive [A. D. 269.] 

Valerian being taken prisoner, as hath been 
jurt meiitioued, Calienus his s«)n promising to 
revenge the insult, was chosen emperor, being 
tlum about forty-one yeaas old. 

It was at ti)is time that no less than thirty pre- 
tenders were seen contending with each other 
for the douiinion of the state, and adding the 
calamities of civil wy to the rest of the misfor- 
tnnes of this devoted empire. These are gen- 
erally known in history by the name of the 
Thirty Tyrants. 

In ' this general calamity, Galienus, was at 
length obliged, for bis own private security, to 
take the field, and led an army to besiege the 
city of Milan, which had been taken by one of 
the thirty amrping tyrants. It was there he was 
slain by his own soldiers; Martian, one of his 
generals, having conspired agamst hira. 
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Flavins Clandiaa being nominated to succeed, 
he wan joyfnlly accepted by all orders of the 
4]tate, and his title confirmed by the senate and 
the people [a. d. 26&] 

lie was a man of great valor and conduct, 
having performed the most excellent services 
against the Goths; bat on his march against that 
barbarous people, as he approached near the 
city of Sirmium, in Pannonia, be was seized with 
a pestilential fever, of which he died in a few 
days, to the great regret of his subjects, and the 
irreparable loss of the Roman empire £a. d. 
270.]. 

U pen the death of Claudias, Anrelian was uni- 
Vjcrsaily acknowledged by ^11 the states of the 
empire, and assumed the command with a great- 
er share of power than his predecessors had en- 
joyed for some time before. This active mon- 
arch was about fifly-five years old at the time of 
his coming to the throne — of unshaken courage 
and amazing strength; he in one single engage- 
ment killed forty of the enemy with his own 
liand, and above nine handred at several differ- 
ent times. In short, his valor and expedition were 
such that he was compared to Julius Cac£ar, and 
in fact only wanted mildness and clemency to 
be every way his equal. Among the number of 
those who were compelled to submit to his pow- 
er, we may reckon the famous Zenobia, queen of 
Palmyra. He subdued her country, destroyed 
her city and took her prisoner. Longinus, the 
celebrated critic, who was secretary to the queen, 
was by Aurelian's order put to death. Hia se- 
venties at last were the cause of his destruction. 
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Monestcns, his principal secretary, having been 
threatened by him for some fault which he had 
committed, formed a conspiracy against htm; 
and as the emperor passed with a small guard 
from Uraclea in Thrace, towards Byzantiam, the 
conspirators set npon him at once, and slew him 
with very small resistance. He was slain in the 
sixtieth, or as some say, the sixty-third year of 
his age, after a very active reign of almost five 
years. 

After some time the senate made choice of 
Tacitas, a man of great merit, and no way am- 
bitious of the honors that were offered him, b&- 
ing at that time seventy-five years old. A reign 
begpn with much mpderatipn and justice, only 
wanted continuance to have made the empire 
happy; but after enjoying the empire about six 
months he died of a fever in his march to op- 
pose the Persians and Scythians, who had inva- 
ded the eastern parts of the empire. 

Upon the death of Tacitus, the whole army, 
as if by common consent, cried out that Probns 
should be emperor. He was forty-four years 
old when h6 ascended the throne, and bred up a 
soldier from his youth. He began early to dis- 
tingaish himself for his discipline and valor, be- 
ing freqently the first man that, in besieging 
towns, scaled the walls, or that burst into;the 
enemy's camp. Every year now produced only 
new calamities to the empire, and fresh irrup- 
tions on every side threatened universal desola- 
tion : perhnps at this time no abilities, except 
those of Probus, were capbable of opposing 
such united invasiciv, llovvever, in the end. 
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hig own mnCiiioaB idldiera, taking their opporttt*- 
ty as he waa natfcbing into Greece, set upon ai 
slew him, after he had reigned six years aod foa 
mouths with general approbation [a. d. 282.] 

Cams, who was pnetorian pnafect to the de- 
deceased emperor, was chosen by the ariny to 
succeed him; and he to strengthen his authority. 
Qnited his two sons, Cariniis and Namerian, wit' 
him in command ; the former of whom was a. 
much saliied by his vices, as the younger was 
remarkable for his virtues, modesty and coaragc. 
<.*«ru8 was shortly after his exaltation, struck 
dead by lightning in his tent, with many others 
that were round bioi. Nuinerian, the yoongest 
son, who accompanied his father in this expedi- 
tion, was inconsolable for his death, and brought 
such a disorder npon his eyes with weepiug, 
that he was obliged to be carried along with the 
army, shut np in a close litter. The peculiarity 
of his situation, afler sometime excttad the am- 
bition of Asper, his father-in-law, who supposed 
that be could now, without any great dunger, 
aim at tlie empire hiniseif. lie therefore hired , 
a mercenary villain to ntnrdcr the emperor in his 
litter : and the better to coiiaeul the ikct, va\ e I 
out that he was still alive, but unable to endmo 
the light. The oSeu:sivcncss, however, of hU 
smell, at length discovered the treachery, and 
excited an universal upronr throughout the whole 
army. In the midst of this tumult, Dioclesisn 
one of the most noted commanders of bis time, 
was chosen emperor, and with his own hand 
Blew Asper; having thus, as it is said, fuUilled a 
propecy, which had said that Pioclesian shoold 
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ikamperor afler he had slain a Boar. Cariotta 
^i% remaining son, did not long survive his fa^ 
P«M*ier and brother [a. d. 284.] 




. forty years . 

^ ^e enapire, and owed bis exaltation entii;ely t? 
*'* his merit. 

^! In his time the northern hive, as it was callec 
"poured de4?n their swarms of barbarians upon 
"j the Roman empire. In this manner the Scythi- 
^ uos, GoUhs, Sarmatiajis, Alani, Carsii, and Q,ua 
''^ diy came down 4n incredible nambers, while 
^ every defeat seemed bql lo increase their strengtn 
fj and perseverance. After gaining many victories 
T over these, and in the midst of his triumphs, 
^ DiocJesian and Maximian, bis pactner in the ein- 
^' pire, i^rprised the world by resigning their dig^ 
^ nities on tfa^ same day, and both returning into 
^. private stations. His reign, which continued 
^ twenty years, was active and useful ; and his au- 

* thority, which was tinctured with^verity, was 

* \tell adapted to the depraved state of morals ax 

* that time. 

' Uj^n ^e resignation of the two emperors, the 

'. two' Csfsars, >whom they had before cboseuv 

, were universajly acknowledged as their success- 

\ ors, namely, Conatantius Cblorus^jvbo was so 

' ealled from the pideoess of his complexion, be» 

ing virtnoos, vajiant, and merciful; and Caleriuat 

who was brave, but brutal, ilacwitinent, and 

cmet [A. i>. 804*] As there was sucbadispority 

in their tempers* they readily agreed upon eoaiv 
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ing into faU powers to dfivide tfao empife, Cf«- 
«tiu^e 'beiag appointed to govern tbe western 
parts. 

Gonstotttiai died in BriUin, appointk^ Con- 
. «tantine his sen as his sncceMor. . Gaderias waj 
seiaMd wkb a very eztraordioary disorder m his 
priratei, vrhich baffled all tbe skill of his physi- 
cians, aai canried him off, after he had langniBii- 
od in totffiCBts lor the space of a year. 

Cottstentmeiy afterwards sttraained tbe Cireat, 
liad soooe competitors at first lor tbe throne — 
(▲. D. 311.} Among the rest was Maxentius, 
who was at that lime in possession of Rome, and 
a fltedfast aaserter of Paganism. It was in Con* 
ataotine's march against tliait asurper that we are 
assured he was eouverted to Christianity by a 
very extraordinary appearance. One evening, 
as we are told, the army being npon its mareh 
towards Rome, Constantino was taken np with 
variooa c(»siderations npon the late of snbliina- 
ry tbiK^ and the dangers of his approaching 
expedition: sensible of his own incapacity to 
anoceed. without divine assistance, he empiojed 
his meditations npon the opinions that were 
chiefly agitated among mankind, and sent np 
ejacnlatioBs ito Heaven to in^ire bin with wis- 
dom to choose the path to porsae. It was then 
a« the aim was decUning, that there svddenly ap- 
peared a. pillar of light in the he&vena, in the 
Ailhion ol a cross, with this macription. In this 
mttrt ome. He tfaeiefibra the day IblhMrii^'CiiBa- 
od the royal standard ito be. made, hhe tjhat 
i^ich he had seen in the heaveBs,.aiKi eom^O^ 
«*t It to bo eamiad before hiBLia ini wfa«i tm 
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After Ifaw he coiuvtee^ vitfi sev«cal.of tbe pdn- 
fiipal taachArs of Gbrtstianiiy, and made ji fablic 
avomi of tkui aocred peraausieB. 

ConsUuUiae having thus nttaohed his loklieeB. 
.to-bia inlereat, who were aioa^ of the Christian 
penvaaion, kiat no time in entering Italy wJiIl 
niqety thottaand fi>ot an4. eight thonaand borae/ 
.and aoon advanced alnwat.to .the very fotea^qr 
-B«Mne. -MM^eatiaa advanced fremtbe .dfy nidi 
.•a eimy ojf- aa bindred: ^iind oei^eniy IhoroHwd;^ 
ibef and . eighteen tlwwHUKl^ hone. The engage-' 
.moiMl waa foraome time fiefce , and bloody ^;tifl, 
.IMa caftalry being roBled» victory declared npen^ 
.the aide of- hia opMnent : and, l^e himaelf, /i^ 
.drowned in his fl^nt, hy the(tu»iLlung.d!Ow«i bf.^ 
. a ibridge, aa.he attem{i|ed to orosa ^the Tyhei:* 

Conatantine, in.CQnaeqnence of fthiatvif^y» 
eiHering tbe city, jdiaciaimed all .paaiaea ¥|hioh' 
ithe aenote and people were leadyio. offer^.aa-' 
jonhlng. hia anoeeaa te a anpednr poarer. ifiLe, 
-^pan eaaaed the QKkafi;,,whiGh>he<«ii8aatdlaiiaTe 
men in the haavena» to jbe^pleced at tha right 4if: 
al| hia atatnea, with thia inacrifrtion, ^*-3?lMt a»> 
•dar the inAttenQe of ihKt wcteriona eraaa, ..Con- 
atonftine had deUmured the. eity &om «^ei .yoke of > 
tyiannieal power; .and^ad iaatoBed thi9.aanate 
aad people of .Ro^M^to their, •ocient aipnority.'^ 
Ob afienaMtda oidiaiBed; that no crimiaai . ^ '' 
Ibr the fstate ad&Mr death by the oroaa, 
•hod fanqovly been t^ moot nanaliaHiy of i 
jhg aUvea convicted >of eafytal efeaoea. IWiain . 
a*«ieiooa after iaaaed, daclcrhia dat tha 6hiak 
lioBt ahevid be «««d of, aUifiioiF gr^¥iioei> 
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4aid fee«ived iMo pkoes of trast and aiillM>ritf . 
TUngt cootiinKd in this sUite for sometime, 
Constantino^ contributijig what was in his power 
to the interest of religion, and the revival of 
learning, which had long been npon the decline, 
and wns almost wholly extinct in the empire. 
Bat in the undst of these assidnities, the peaee 
of the empire was again disturbed by the pre- 
parations of Bfaximin who governed in the east, 
and who, denroos of a fall partieipation of pow- 
er, marched against Licinias with a very nmner- 
oas army. In conseqaenee of this step, after 
many oenfiictp, a %enenA engagem^t ensued, in 
which Maximin nmiM'ed a total defeat. Having, 
however, escaped the general carnage, he once 
nooie put himself at the head of another army, 
resolvuig to ^ the fortune of the field; but his 
death prevented the design. Aa he died by a 
very extraordinary kind of madness, the chris- 
tians, of whom he was the declared enemy, did 
not fiul to ascribe his end to a judgment frooa 
heaven; but this was the age in which false ju€%'- 
ments and &lse miiRBcles made vp the bulk of 
munstmctive history. 

Constantine and Lieininsthus renMiniog «!». 
disputed poasenoip and partners in the empire, 
all things promised a peaceable oontinuanoe c£ 
friendsup and peww. However, it was soon 
found that the same ambition that aimed after a 
part would be content widi nothing less than the 
whole. Pigaii wfitsis ascribe Che rupture be- 
!!??"-i?'^ ' ^^'^^ potentates to Constantine; 
wfa^the Christians, on the other hand, impnto 
It who^y lo liiemms. Both sid«e eaierted di 
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ibeir power to make opposition, and, at the head 
of very formidable armies came to an engage- 
ment near Cj balls in Pannonia. Constantine, 
]previotis to the battle, in the midst of his Chris- 
jLian bishops, begged the assistance of Heaven; 
while Licioius, with eqnal zeal, called upon the 
Pagan priests to intercede with the gods in his 
favor. The success was on the side of tmtb. 
Constantine, af\er an obstinate resistance became 
victorious, took the enemy's camp, and after 
some time compelled Licinius to sue for a truce, 
which was agreed upon. But this was of no 
long continuance, for soon after, the war break- 
ing out afresh, and the rivals coming once more 
to a general engagement, it proved decisive. 
Licinius ^as defeated snd pursued by Constan- 
tine into Nicemedki; wh^re he surrendered him- 
self up to the victor, hating first obtained an 
oath that his life should be spared, and that he 
should be permitted to pass the remainder of his 
days in retirement, This« hoVever, Constantino, 
shortly after broke ^ for, either fearing his de- 
signs, or finding Him actually engaged in fresh 
conspu^cies, he commanded him to be put to 
death, together with Martian his general, who 
liometime before had been created Csesar. 
r Constantino, being thus sole monarch of tlie 
Empire, resolved to establish Christianity on so 
sore a basis that no new revolutions •should shake 
H. He commanded that in all the provinces of 
Ae empire the orders of the bishops should be 
exactly obeyed. He called also a general coun- 
cil of these in order to repress the heresies that 
had already crept Into, the church, particnlariy 
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thiit of Aria^.' Tb tlrii ^lace irepaited about 
rlirred hnttdfed atid eighteefn- bishops, besides a 
mjtltitode of Presbyters and deacons, toorether 
with the emperor himself, who, all except about 
seventeen, concurred in condemning the teneta 
of Arias; and this heresiarch, with his associates, 
was banished into a remote part of the*eni^ire^ 

Having thus restored universal tranquiiiJty to 
the empire, he Was not able to ward off the ca- 
-lamities of a more domestic nature. As the 
wretched histories of this period are entirely at 
vurianL'ce with e:jch (ither, it is not easy to tell 
•he motives whif^h induced him to put his wifo 
FaiKta :uid hi^ s->n Cri<pu.^ to death. Tlve most 
pliiusiblo occoant U this; Fausta the empress, 
who \v:is a wo nan of great beauty, but of ex 
trav ig:mt desires, had long though secretly loved 
Crispns. Consiantiae's son by aS>rmerwife. She 
had tried every art to inspire this youth with a 
mutual p;ission; and, finding her most distant ef- 
forts -inefTcctual, had even the confidence to ^ 
make him an open conf ssion of her desires^ 
This produced an explanation which was fkXsX to 
both. Cristas received her addresses with de* 
testation, and she^ to be revenged, accused him tg^ 
the emperor. Constantine, fired at once with 
jealousy and rage, ordered him to die without i^ 
^.^ring : nor did his innocence appear nntil k 
was too la.te for redress. The only reparation., 
therefore, that remained was putting Fausta^ the 
wicked instntment of his former cruelty to death ^ 
which was accordingly executed upon ber^ to- 
gether with some otbei« who liad been 
plices in her^falshood ai^ treacheiy. 
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Qi* k M aapposed tbat fill the good he did wii» 
not. eqoaJ to reoonipeooe the evil the entpbre sos- 
tsiiied b^ transferring the seat of k fnoin Rom* 
ta Bi3;«aBtiam,or Constantinople as It was after- ' 
wards called. The empire had long before been 
in a most declining state : but this in a great 
lueasuro gave pt ecipitution to its downikL After 
ibis it never resuii:pd its Ibrnier iiplendor, bat, 
like a flower traasplafited into a foreign clinie, 
languished b? degrees, and nt length sunk into 
nothing. 

His tirst design was to build a city which ha 
iniglit inake the capitol of the world; and for thai 
fHirpose he rnnde clioice of a situation at Chalce- 
don in Asia Minor; bat .we are told, that, in lay- 
ing out the ground plan, an eagle caught up the 
line, and flew with it over to Byzantium, a city 
which lay upon the opposite side of the Bospho* 
ros. Here, therefore, it was thoaght expedient 
to. fix the seat of empire; and indeed nature 
f seemed to have formed it with all the conveni* 
ences and all the beantiea which might induce 
power to n»l<e it the seat of residence. This 
oitv therefore he beautified with the most mag- 
nibcent edifices; he divided it into fourteen re> 
gbns; baiit a capitol, an amphitheatre, many 
chnrebes, and other public works; and havmg 
thus rendered it equal to the magnificence of his 
idea, he dedicated it in a very solemn manner 
to the God of martyrs; and in aboat two years 
after repaired thither with his whole court. 

This removal produced no immediate altera 
tion in the government of the empire; the in- 
habitants of Rome, though with reluctance,, subf 
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nutted to the cbnnge; nor was there for twtf or 
three years any disturbance in the slate, nntil at 
lengdi the Goths, finding that the Ronjans had 
Withdrawn all their garrisons along Che Danube; 
renewed their inroads, and ravaged the couatrj. 
♦vilh unheard of cruekji Constantino, however,' 
soon repressed their incursions, and so straitened 
<hcm, that near an hundred thottsand of their 
fivmber perished by cold lind hfinger/ 

Another great error ascribed to hhn is the 
diTiding the empire among his sons. Constan-^ 
tine, the emperor's eldest son^ commanded in 
Gaul and the western provinces, Constantius, his 
second, governed Africa and Illyricum*, and 
Constans, the oosogett, rided in Italy. This 
division of the etopire still farther contributed to 
its downfal; for the united strength, of the state 
being no longer broaghc to repress invasion, the 
barbariabs foaght with sujfbrior numbers, and 
conquered lit last, though often defeated. Con- 
diamine was about sixty years old, and had 
reigned above thirty, when he found his heahh 
began to declme. His disorder, which was an 
agae, increasing, he went to Nioomedia, where, 
finding himself without hopes of a recovery , he 
caused Jiimself to be baptized ; and having soon 
after received the sacrament, he expired, aft«r a 
memorable and active reign of almost thirty two 
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CHAP. XUL 

of the destruction of the Roman Empiab 
qfter the death of ConetanHne, and the 
events which hastened its catastrophe* 

From this dreary period the recovery of the 
3mpire was become desperate; oo wisdom could 
jbviate its decadeace, no coarage oppose the 
evils that surrounded it on every side. Were 
we to eqter into a detail concerning the oharac- 
ters of the princes of those times, it should be 
lather of the cqnqnerors, not the conq^nered : of 
thoee Gothic chiefs who led a more virtuous and 
more conra^ous people to the conquest of na- 
tions corrupted by vice and enervated by luxury. 

These barbarians were at first unknoiyn to 
the Romans, and for some time after had been 
only incommodious to them. But they were 
now become formidable, and arose in such num- 
bers that the earth seemed to produce a new 
race of mankind to complete the empire's de- 
ski^tioii. 

The emperors who had to contend with this 
I^eOple' were most of them furnished neither with 
courage nor conduct to oppose. Their residence 
in Asia seemed to enervate their manners, and 
produced a desire in them to be adored like the 
inonarchs of the East Sunk in softnees, they 
•hewed themselves with less frequency to the 
tokhers; they becaiiie more indolent, fonder of 
domestic pleasures, and more abstracted from 
tiie empire. Conatantius, who reigned thirty- 
eight yevs, was weak, timid and nnsuocessfnl; 
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rvemed by his efMseha'&tid his wives, and ui- 
to prop the falling empire. Julian, his sac- 
eeMor simaitied the aportate upon aecomit of 
hift relaiiag iato Paganism, was notwithabuiding 
a very good and a very valiant prince. He, hy 
hia wisdom, conduct and economy, chased the 
barbaiiaos, that had taken fifty towns upon the 
Rhine oat- of their new settlement: and. hiai 
name waa a terror to them during his reign, 
whieh lasted bat two years. Jovian and Valeo^ 
thiiatt had virtue and strength sufficient to pre* 
serve the empire from immediately falling .oiKle# 
its enemies. No prince saw the necessity of re- 
storing the ancient plan of the empire* more than 
Valeatiman; the former emperors had drained 
away all the frontier garrisoiks merely to strengths 
en thehr own power at home; bat bis whole life 
W{is employed ia, fortifying the banks of the 
Rhine, making levies, raising castles, placing^ 
troops in proper stations, and famishing then* 
with subsistenoe for their support; but an event 
that no human' prudence eeuld foresee, brootg^ht 
up a new enemy to assist in the univerMl des- 
truetien. 

That tract of land which lies between the Pa- 
ins A^eotis, the mountains of Cancacua and the 
Caspian sea, was inhabited by a nmmeroaa aav-* 
ag« periple that went by the name of the Hnne 
and AlhHies. Their sofl was fertile, and the in. 
hiibitaiits f«H»d ot robbery aad phinder. An they 
i^ia^ned'it impractieable to crbsi the FkihiB 
•S?*!?*^'**^ ^^^ ahog^her QAacqw^ntett with 
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them, whUe other nations plundlered witn fecnrl 
ty. It has been the opinion of sonoe, tnat the 
slime which was rolled down by the current of 
the Tanais had by degrees fornted a kind of in- 
cmstation on the sarface of the CiiiiiDerian Boa- 
phoms, over which tiiose people are suppoised to 
have passed. Others relate that two yoong 
Sdythlans being in full pursnit of an heifer, the 
terrified creature swam over an arm of the sea^ 
and the youths immediately following her, found 
themselves in a new world* upon the opposite 
thtite. Upon their return they did not fail to re* 
late the wonders of the strange lands and 
eoontries which they had discovered. Upon 
their information an innumerable body of buns 
passed those streights; and ujeeting first with the 
Goths, made that people fly before them. The 
Goths, in consternation^ presented themselves on 
the ba^ks of the Danube; and, with a suppliant 
atr, entreated the Romans to allow them a place 
of refuge. Thik they easily obtained from Va- 
lens, who assigned them several portions of Innd 
In Thrace, but left them destitute of all needful 
sQfkplies. dfimnlated therefore by hunger and 
retfsntment, they soon after rose against their 
protectors; and in a dreadful engagement, which 
was foaght neai^ Adrianople, they destroyed 
Valens himself, and the greatest part of his at 
my* 

It was in this mitaner the Roman aitnies grew 
weaker; so that the emperors, finding it difficult 
at last to raise levies in the provinces, were 
oblifed to hire one body ofbarbariant^ to opppse 
another. This expedient had iu'tlse in cvcnm- 
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gtaii<u» of immediate danger; but when that W8tf 
over, the Romaos found it was as difficult to rid 
themselves of their new allies as of their fornoer 
enemies. Thus the empire was not rained by 
any particular invasion, but gradually sunk under 
the weight of several attacks made upon it on 
every side. When the barbarians bad wasted 
one province, those who succeeded the first 
ipoilers proceeded on to another. Their devas- 
tations were at first limited to Thrace, Mysia, 
ind Pannonia; but when these countries were 
ruined, they destroyed Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Greece; and from thence they expatiated to 
Norcium. The empire waa in this manner con- 
tindally shrinking, and Italy at last became ^e 
frontier of its own dominion. 

The valour and conduct of Theodosius, in 
some measure retarded the destruction that had 
begun in Jhe time of Valens; but upon his death, 
the enemy became irresistible. A large body of 
Goths had been called in to assist the regular 
forces of the empire, under the command of Al 
aric, their king; but what was brought in te stop 
the universal decline proved the most martal stab 
to its ftecurity. This Gothic prince, who is rep* 
resenied as brave, impetuous, and enterprising, 
perceiving the weakness of the state, and how 
(Title Arcadius and Honorius the successors of 
Theodosius, were able to secure it; beisg* iasti- 
|ated also still further by the artifices of oae 
Kusions, who liad designs upon the throne biuH 
•self : this warlike prince, I say, putting himseU 
U the bead of his barbarous forces, declared 
war against his employers, and fought the armies 
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of the emigre for aome years wkh various mu^ 
cess. However, in proportion as his troops were 
cut off, he received new supplies from hu native 
forests; and at length patting bis mighty designs 
in execution, passed the Alps, and poured down 
tike a torrent among the fruitful vailies of Italy. 
This charming region had long been the seat of 
indolenice and sensual delight; its fields were 
BOW turned into giurdens of pleasure, that only 
served to enervate the possessors^ from having 
once been a nursery of military strength that 
fm-nished soldiers for the conquest of mankind* 
The timid inhabitants therefore beheld with ter- 
ror a dreadful enemy ravaging in the midst of 
their country, while their wretched emperor 
Honorius, who was then in Ravenna, still only 
seemed resolved to keep up his dignity, and to 
refuse any accommodation. But the inbabttaats 
of Rome felt the calamities of the times with 
double aggravation. 

This great city, that had long sat as mistress 
of the world, now saw herself besieged by an 
army of fierce and terrible barbarians; and be-' 
ing crowded with inhabitants, it was reduced, by 
the extremities of pestilence and famine, to » 
most deplorable situation. In this extremity, the 
senate despatched their ambasadors to Alaric, de- 
siring him either to grant them peace npoii 
reasonable terms, or to give them leave ta ^ht 
it with lum in the open field. To this message, 
however, the Gothic monarch only replied, with 
a burst of laughter, **that thick grass was easier 
eut than thin;" implying that their troojps, whan 
iB<;^piB4 op within the narrow ^(^nopaap of jthe eity^ 
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wovM be mdre eariKr overeome tluui .when 
drawn o«t in order of b«tcle. When thej came 
to de^ftto ftbodt a peaee, be demaoded all tfadi 
riches and ail their staves. When he was asked, 
** what then lie would leave them ?" he sternly 
replied, ** their lives." These were hard con- 
dHiona for saeh a celebrated city to accept; bat 
ooAipelled by the necessity of the times, they 
raided an immense treasmre, bodi by taxation 
and stripping the Heathen temples, and thiis at 
length boogfat ofT their fierce invaders. Bat this 
was bat a temporary removal of the calamity: 
ibr Alaric now Ending that he might become 
master of Rome whenever iie thought proper^ 
retamed with his army a short time after; pres- 
sed it more dosely than he had done before, and 
at last took it, bat whether by force orstratagen 
is not agreed among historians [a. b. 418.] 

Thttil^hat city, whieh for ages had plundered 
the rest of the world, and enriched herself vfVfjb, 
the spoils ef mankind, now felt in return the end 
reverie of Ibrtnne, and suffered, all that barbari-' 
ty ooald iniliet, or patience eodure. The aol- 
dierihad-firee liberty to |^a(|e all places excepi 
theOhriidan ehurehes; and, in the midst ok* tlm 
berrible desolation, ao great vr.M the reverence 
of tlletie barberisna for oiir holy religion, that.the' 
Bnpen Romans (bund qafiety in applying to tfaMM^ 
of die C-hiifitiaa percfiianoh 4br protection. "Tliar 
dreedild devastation continued for tVee days, 
ai^ anspeakahle were the precious pioi ^ipenta o| 
a*r«fcd fuming «hat sunk under the fuiy olT the 
2Sff^5!^ g<wjeverlhecowei:estiUimmb«le« 
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Mptvre B«lbflB«d rather a correction than a .total 
overthrow. But the Gothic oenqoerors of the 
weat, though they had safTered Rome to florvive 
its first captare, now found how easy it was to 
become masters of it upon any other occasion 
The extent of its walls had in iact made it al 
most impracticable for the inhabitants to defend 
them; and as it was situated in a plain, it might 
be stormed without much difficulty. Besidet* 
this, no succours were to be expected from with 
out; for the number of the people was so ex- 
tremely diminished, that the emperors were 
. obliged to retire to Kaveuna, a place so fortified 
by nature, that tbey could be safe without the 
assistance of an army. What Alaric therefore 
spared, Gesneric, king of the Vandals, not loi^ 
after contributed to destroy : his merciless sol- 
diers, for fourteen days together, ravaged with 
implacable fury, in the midst of that venerable 
place. Neither private dwellings nor public 
boildings, neither sex, nor age, nor religion, 
were the least protection against their lust or 
avarice. 

The capita] of the empire being thm racaack- 
ed several times, and Italy overran by barbarous 
invaders, under various denominations, from the 
remotest skirts of Europe, the western emperors 
for some time continued to hold the title without 
the power of royalty. Honorins lived till hs 
<aw himself stripped of the greatest part of bis 
dominions, his capital taken by the Goths, the 
Hans seized on Pannonia, the AUanes Snevi, 
and Vandals established in Spain, and the Bur- 
gondisBS settled in Ganl, where the Gotha al80 
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€sed thenweiTes at last After some time, the 
Inhabitants of Rome also, being abandoned by 
iheir princes, feebly attempted to take the su- 
preme power into their own hands. Armorica 
and Britain, seeing themselves forsaken , began 
to regulate themselves by their own laws. Than 
the power of the state was entirely broken, and 
those who assumed the title of empecora only 
enconntered certain destmction. At length, eyen 
the very name of emperor of the West expired 
«pon the abdication of Anga.stulQs; a^d QiUcer, 
general of the Hemli, assumed the title of king 
of all Italy. Sncfa was the end of this great em- 
^e, ihat had conquered mankind with its arms, 
4Mid instructed the world with its wisdom ; that 
had risen by temperance, and that fell by luxu- 
ry; that had been established by a spirit of pat- 
riotism, and that sunk into ruin when the empire 
was become so extensive that a Roman citizen 
was but an empty name. Its final disselution 
"happened about five hundred and twenty-tviro 
years after the battle of Phanalia, an burred 
and forty-six after the removal of the imperial 
•eat to Constantinople, and four hundred and 
^venty-aix after the nativity of oni' Sfaviosir. 
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